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PREFA^JE. 


I'T is my intention, in continuation of the 
present Work, to publish the Third Part 
of these Memoirs, which circumscribes the 
space of full five Years, from the 25th of 
March, 1784, down to April, 1789. The last- 
mentioned Year may be considered, under 
every aspect, as one of the most important that 
took place in the course of the Eighteenth 
Century. First, as in it we ftnessed Ilis 
Majesty’s happy Recovery .iVoxn that great 
Attack, which involved this Country in tem¬ 
porary Confusion, overturned for a time the 
Administration, and threatened for ever to 
bereave us of the Blessings of his Govern¬ 
ment. Secondly, as having originated, a few 
Months later, the Calamity of the French 
Revolution: an Event which may be said to 
stand pre-eminent for Atrocity in the History 
of Modern Ages, and which, in its results, 
has^ covered ^Europe with Desolation. The 
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PREFACE. 


Year 1789 fonns, therefore, a period from 
which dates a'^otally new Order of public 
Affairs; and beyond it I have no design bf 
continuing the Historical Memoirs of my 
own Time. 

N.twILL* WRAXALL. 

London, 

'id April, 1815 ; 
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PAR'J’ I’JIK inilST. 

T T AVING iong" inoditated to compose 
some account ol' the national events 
wliicli I have witnessed during a part of my 
life, 1 have postponed the publuration ol' the 
work, till nearly all those pei’sons ol' whom 
I must have occasion to spetik, were removed 
from the scene. In fact, with the excep¬ 
tion of a very small number of' individuals, 
respecting whom 1 have been silentj scarcely 
any of the leading t;haracters now sur\ ive, 
who supported or opposed Lord North, the 
Marquis of Rockingham, the Earl of' Shel¬ 
burne, or the Coalition Admiiiistration. Tlu* 
lapse of more than thirty years, has removed 
every objection of' that Jtature; and the 
respect tliat I owe to myselfi has impelled 

vot. I. B 
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mt to di.-.miss from my mind, before I mi; 
dertook tliese Memoirs, every species of bias 
oi partiality. Not that in point of fact, it is 
possible tcT speak of recent or contempcirary 
exents, as we would ^^^•ite of transactions lliai 
took place under Henry tlie Eighth; nor to 
contemplate IV>x and Pitt with the degrei 
of abstraction and composure, that we regard 
Marius and Sylla. Such philosophic supe¬ 
riority to passion, whate\er pretensions to it 
may be set up, is not gii en to man. 

Tacitus, who wrote of events recently per¬ 
formed, and who intendeil, :is he himsell 
assures us, if he should attain to old age, to 
compose the Jiigtory of his own times; says, 
“ Dignitatem nastram a Vespasiano incho- 
“ atam, a Tito auctam, a Domitiano longins 
“ provectam, nunquarn abnuerim: sed incor- 
“ ruptain fideni professis, nec amore quisqiiam, 

et sine odio dicendus est.” If I might be 
allowed to parody the words of that historian, 
ap})lying them to myself, I should say,—“That 
“ I consider George the Third, notwithstand- 
“ ing the many errors of his government, 
“ which were most conspicuous in the begin- 
“ ning of his reign, as one of the best princes 
“ who ever governed this countrjs 1 reatiil} 
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confess: neither wiH I deny that I cannot 
“ recall the idea of I.ord North, unconnected 
“ with those engaging or elevated qualities 
“ of«mind and of deportment, ^’hich eon- 
“ ciliated the affection,*even of his opponents. 
“ I^astly, that Lord .Sackville honoured mfc 
“ with his friendship, and slewed me marks 
“ of i-onfidence, J avow with pride and 
“ satistaction. But, none of these circum- 
“ stances would induce me to conceal or to 
“ misrej)resent any«fact, for the purpose of 
“ tlrawing a veil o\er their errors or poli- 
“ tical transgressions.” 1 may further add, 
that never having held any employment, 
under any minister, at any period of my 
life, I neither can be accused of divulging 
official secrets; nor am I -linked, in how- 
ever humble a degree, with any of those 
ephemeral administrations, which took place 
with such rapidity between 1782 and 1784 . 
1 relate the events that I either witnessed, 
or of which I received the accounts from 
respectable testimony. How imperfect a light 
these sources of information enable me to 
throw on the period of time that I attempt 
to elucidate, I am fully aware: but, unfortu¬ 
nately, those individuals who, from their rank 
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and situation, know most of the secrets of 
affairs, will generally divulge least; and even 
imj)erfect light is preferable to darkness. 

1 cannot indeed boast of having enjoyed 
tin? same advantage as Dr. Burnet, Bishop 
of iSalisburv, wKo, in the “ History of his 
own Time,” says, “ I liave had tlie honour 

to be admitted to much free conversation 
“ with five of our sovereigns, King Charles 
“ the Second, King James the Second, King 

Wilbam the Third, Queen Mary, and 
“ Queen Anne.” But, between Z780 and 
1794, during all which period 1 sat in parlia¬ 
ment, I possessed many means and opportu¬ 
nities of knowing various tacts, from high 
authority; and in some instances, of ascer¬ 
taining their secret' causes or springs. Lord 
Clarendon and Burnet are almost the only 
persons of eminence among us, who have 
commemorated with ability, and at consider¬ 
able length, tlie events of their owm time. 
We cannot sufficiently regret that Prior did 
not live to accomplish the same task. That 
he meditated and intended it, is evident from 
the words of his Epitaph in Westminster 
Abbey: — 
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“ Sui Temperis Histo^m tnedilanli, 

Paulatim obrcpens Febris . 

Operis simul ct Vit®, Filum abrupit. 

Sep. i8. All. Dom. 1721.” 

iriie work wliich waS actually published under 
that name, in 1740, contained only some of 
the materials collecteil for it. *' If we consider 
tlie official or diplomatic situations that Prior 
occupied from 1690 down to 1714; and the 
intimate friendship in which he lived with 
flharles, Earl of D(?rset, the Lord Treasurer 
Harley, and Lord Boh'ngbroke; we must 
admit that few men could have been more 
competent to elucidate the Reigns of William 
the Third, and ol' Anne. 

How much have we to’ lament that the 
late Mr. Fox, during his long exclusion from 
public employment, between 1790 and 1805, 
while in retirement at St. Anne’s Hill, did not 
occ;upy himself in composing the History of 
his own time ! Aspiring, as he did, not only 
to the fame of a statesman and an orator, but 
to the praise of an historian; how infinitely 
more A'^aluable a legacy might he have be¬ 
queathed to his country'men, how much more 
'iurable a jnonument might he have erected 

B 3 
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to himseltj by such an exertion oi ins talem.-., 
than he has done by exhausting his efforts 
on the reign of James the Second 1 Not 
that I would be understood to express any 
sentiment allied disrespect, relative to the 
wprk which Lord Holland, with pious vener¬ 
ation for his .Uncle’s memory, has given 
to the world. Every page of that shoi't and 
unfinished production, is worthy of its author, 
and raises him in my estimation. The “ Intro- 
“ ductory Chapter” can hardly be exceeded for 
profound refiexion, elucidated by a severe and 
philosophic cast of thought, as well as by the 
most accurate and laborious disquisition of 
facts. Impartial, ardent for freedom, and 
indignant ivgainst tyrants, the writer is never¬ 
theless exempt from the spirit of republic¬ 
anism. The small }>ortion of James’s reign 
whicli follows, including Argyle’s and Mon¬ 
mouth’s invasions, may in a great measure 
be characterized by similar epithets; and 
excites regret, from presenting only a frag¬ 
ment. But if, instead of collating Rapin, 
Hume, and Burnet; or employing his time 
on the inspection of documents in the Depot 
des ArchkHiS at Paris; he had dedicated it to 
a delineation, however simple, of the great 
political scenes in which he had acted so dis- 
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tinguished a part; with what avidity slioidd 
we not have perused the work?* We iriigiit 
tlien have beiield as in a mirror, the secret His¬ 
tory of the Rockingliam, and thf Coalliivn 
jfdministrationB, drawi^ by^a master hand, 
which had propelled the ostensible ministqrs 
of the two periods. It was tim* that Clarendon 
iieguiled the hoins of unmerited disgrace anil 
exile, when he wrote his “History of the great 
“ Rebellion.” The Cardinal de Retz, a tnan 
Hi whom Mr. Fox bofe some analogy in certain 
features of his political iite, of his character, 
and Ibrtune ; made the best atonement to Jiis 
country, and toposUrily, lor the irregularities 
and agitations v. hich marked th.e zenitli of his 
career, by trai ing witl) his ow«i hand, in his 
decline, the i/Utlino of those transactions 
which he had guided or produced. We tbrget 
l)is deviations Ifoin jtnidence, his faction, and 
his ambition, in the elegatice ol’ hj.s genius, 
and the ingenuous disclosure of his errors. 

I’erhaps no portion of time in tlie course of 
the'two last centuries, ofters, proportionably to 
its duration, so few of those interesting anec¬ 
dotes at which we eagerly grasp, where the 
Sovereign, comes personally forward .to our 
inspection, as the reign of George the Third. 

n*4 
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The reason is obvious/ and arose out ol‘ the 
King’s character. Charles the Second, and 
Louis the Fourteenth, surrounded by mis¬ 
tresses, arid all the dissipation of a ('ourt, 
presented to Burnet,* to Grammont, or to 
Voltaire, perpetual matter of entertaining 
recital. Even -iieorge the First and Second 
offered some resources of a similar nature, to 
Lord Melcomb, for his “ Diaryand to 
Horace Walpole, for his “ Reminiscences.” 
But, His present Majesty’s whole life, from 
the age of twenty-two, dowm to the lamentctl 
])eriod at which he ceased to reign, Avas passed 
either in tlie severe and exemplary discharge 
of his jniblic duties of every descrij)tion; or 
in the bosom * of his family, amidst domestic 
sources of amusement. In his agricultural 
occupations, or when engaged in the diversions 
of the field, he was only seen by the few, who 
from their official situations or dignity, had 
• access to his person. No splendid assemblies 
of both sexes, or festive entertiiimnents, to 
which beauty, rank, and pleasure in a com¬ 
prehensive sense, must have contributed; 
by levelling him in some measure wfith his 
guests, presented him to Anew, divested of 
the forms of royalty. Unlike his predecessor, 
who even at an iidvanced age, still preserved a 
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relish for those enjoyments; George the Third, 
while a young man, neither frequented masque¬ 
rades, nor ever engaged at play, nor passed his 
evenmgs in society calculated'to ilnbend his 
mind from the fatigues.*of business and vexa¬ 
tions of state. All the splendour of a court was 
laid aside, or only exhibited fof a few hours, on 
a birth-day. Rarely, during the first twenty 
years after bis accession, did he join in any 
scene of'public amusement, if we except the 
diversion of the thdatre. Still more rarely 
did lie sit down at table with any of his 
courtiers or nobility. His repasts, private, 
short, and temperate, never led to the slight¬ 
est excess. Hence, his enemies endeavoured 
to represent him, most unjustly, as attecting 
the state of an Asiatic prince, scarce!}' e\'er 
visible except on the terrace at Windsor, or 
in the circle, at a levee. “ Junius,” who 
saw him through the most unfavourable me¬ 
dium, and who converted his very virtues, 
into subjects of accusation, or of reproach; 
depictures St. James’s as a court, “ where 
“ prayers are morality, and kneeling is reli- 
“ gion.” It was not till a period later than the 
point of time at which these Memoirs stop, 
t^iat the King began to mix in a select com¬ 
pany, aftd occasionally to indulge in the jilea- 
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sures oi' society. Previous to the year 1784^ 
it is only in the foreign or domestic transac¬ 
tions of his reign, often only within the walls 
of one, or^of the other House of Parliainent, 
lhal the materials can^generally be found for 
writing the internal history of the time. 
Tiic.se remarks,' I am sensible, apply princi¬ 
pally, t hough not exclusively, to the part of 
the present work, wJiere the scene lies wholly 
in England: whereas the first volume traverses 
the Continent, throughdifferent countries, 
from Portugal, round to Naples and Tuscany. 

Soon after I had compleated my twenty- 
first year, in 1772, I passed over to Portugal; 
in the capital of whicli kingdom, or in its 
vicinity, I staid a considerable time. Joseph, 
son and successor of John the Fifth, then oc¬ 
cupied the throne; but the kingdom was 
governed by the celebrated Count u’CEyras, 
•who had been recently created Marquis de 
Pombal. Few' first ministers, during the 
course of the last century, displayed greater 
talents for administration, or exercised more 
unlimited authority. The King, though only 
third in order of descent, w'as fourth in suc¬ 
cession ifom the Duke of Braganza, denomi¬ 
nated John the Fourth, who in 1640 recovered 
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l^oitugal trom the Spanish•doiiunion ; nul at 
tlie time of which I speak, he had* passed his 
fifty-seventh year. He was of*a good stature, 
but inclined to corpulency: his fesitures re¬ 
gular, his eye quick ant\ lively, if a habit of 
holding his mouth somewhat open, had not 
diminished the expression qj; intelligence, 
which his countenance would otherwise have 
conveyed. In his cheeks he had a high scoi - 
butic humour, attributed commonly to ex¬ 
cesses of wine; though it might partly arise 
from violent exercise constantly taken under 
a buiniiig sun. His face, indeed, was nearly 
as dusky 05 tliat of a Moor; and at Fez or 
Mequiuez, habited in the Turkish dress, willi 
a Turbau on his'head, he might easily have 
passed for Muley Ismael, the sovereign of 
Morocco. Never had any I.usitanian peasant, 
coarser and darker hands. One could not 
look at him, witliout involuntarily recollect¬ 
ing how near are I he shores, and how similar 
are the climates, of Portugal, and of Africa. 

Two passion s or pursuits, hunting and music, 
principally occupied his time, absorbed his 
thoughts, and divided his affections : nor was 
it^easy to decide which of them possessed the 
strongest ascendant over him: In the former 
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tlivei'.sion he passed the far greater part of 
t he day : to the latter amusement his evenings 
Avere principally or wholly dedicated, either 
in public, when at the Opera; or in private, 
with his family. No. royal house in Europe 
was then so musical as that of Portugal. 
Joseph himseF performed with considerable 
execution on the violin; and the three Prin¬ 
cesses, his daughters, all were proficients in a 
greater, or in a less degree, on different instru¬ 
ments. If he was prevented by the weather 
from going out to the chace, the King had 
recourse for occupation to his Manege. On 
Sundays he seldom or never missed attending 
the Italian Opera in Lisbon ; but he likewise 
maintained another Opera at Belem, his resi¬ 
dence near the capital. 1 have been present 
at this latter performance, to Avhich, only 
foreign ministers, officers, persons belonging 
to the Court, and foreigners of condition, were 
admitted; all of them, gratuitously. The 
house itself was of very contracted dimensions; 
the pit not being calculated to contain more 
than about one hundred and thirty indiv'i duals. 
Boxes, indeed, in the proper acceptation ol‘ 
tlie term, there were none ; the King, Queen, 
and Royal J'^ainily, being seated in a gallery 
fronting the stage, elevated cousiderably above 

lO 
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tlie body of the house. . One small box was 
constmeted on each side; that o» the right 
hand being appropriated to the Patriarch, or 
head of the Portuguese church, .whqpi 1 have 
seen present at the perfqrinance. The other 
usually remained vacant, being reserved for 
any stranger of high rank wl^p might visit 
Portugal. 

The circumstance which distinguished this 
entertainment from tyiy other of tlie sain(‘ 
kind which I ever witnessed; and which may 
appear so extraordinary as hardly to obtain 
credit; consisted in the total exclusion of 
women, not only from the pit, but from tlie 
stage ; either as spectators, or ^as actresses. 
•No female could obtain admission. The rea¬ 
son commonly assigned by the Court, for 
proscribing the whole sex from any partici¬ 
pation in an amusement, of which, in all other 
European countries, they constitute the princi¬ 
pal ornament and the soul; was, that there were 
no proper places for ladies. But it might have 
been answered, that nothing could be easier 
than to construct side-boxes for their receptio)). 
Even this reason could not explain their 
ex^clusion from the stage, on which none except 
Italian Caslrafi were ever adnfitted to siiig, or 
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to peftorni any | 5 arU BaltistinU who filled 
with p,Teiit distinction the first female charac¬ 
ters, was selected and engaged, not oiily for 
his superior vocal excellence, but for his femi¬ 
nine appearance, anxl admirable resemblance 
to a woman, when he w^as dressed in female 
attire. So complete indeed was the deception, 
that I think it )icver Avould ha\ e occurred to 
any uninformed person, to doubt for an instant, 
of his being what he personated. Even the 
Ballets were all performed by men or boys, 
habited in the Costume of nyjnphs, shepherd¬ 
esses, and goddesses. This exclusion of all 
females, excej)t the Queen and Princesses, 
rendered the spet'tacle, though otherwise mag¬ 
nificent in macliinery and decorations, as well 
as s(.’ientific in point of musical execution ; 
comparatitely irisipid, dull, and destitute 
of interest or animation. Incredible as 
it may seem, the })assion of jealousy con¬ 
stituted the cause of so singular a prohibition. 
The Queen of Portugal, though at this time 
she was considerably advanced towards her 
sixtieth year, yet watched every motion of her 
husband, with all the vigilant anxiety of a 
young w'oman. And in order the better to 
secure his personal fidelity, she wisely took 
care to remove from before his eyes, as much 
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as })os.^ible, every temptation to inconstancy. 
The ladies in waiting, and maids •of iionour, 
wlio attended Their Majesties* in public, must 
ceitajply have been selected fty their want oi’ 
all attractions; and th^y were, besides, too 
far advanced in years, to be longer r-ajiable of 
inspiring any sentiment except respect. The 
Portiigueze females who accompanied Cathe¬ 
rine of llraganza in 1662, when she came 
over to England, in order to espouse Charles 
tile Second, whose total deficiency in personal 
charms is so eloquently described in the 
“ Memoires de Grammontcould not pos¬ 
sibly exceed in that paiticular, the attendants 
on Marianna Victoria, wife of Joseph the 
First. 

Nor was her vigilance by any means con¬ 
fined to the Opera. She displayed the same 
apprehensitms, and took similar precautions, 
against any rival or intruder in the King’s 
affections, whenever he went out to the chacd. 
Whether the diversion was hunting, or shoot¬ 
ing, or falconing, she was constantly at his 
side. No woman in Europe, indeed, rode 
bolder, or with more skill. Her figure al¬ 
most defied the powers of description, on these 
occasions. She sat astride, as was the uni- 

* t '' • 

versal custom in Portugal, afid wore English 
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leatlier breeches; - fr^jquentJy black; over 
which she threw a petticoat, which did not 
always conceal her legs. A jacket of cloth, 
or stutli aqd a pocked hat, sometimes laced, at 
other times without ornament, compleated 
the masculine singularity of her appearance. 
When, after haying let loose the falcon, she 
Ibllowed him with her eye in his flight, she 
always threw the reins on her horse’s neck ; 
allowing him to carry her wherever 
pleased, fearless of accidents. She w'as ad¬ 
mitted to be an excellent shot, seldom missing 
the bird at which she fired, even when flying: 
but this diversion had nearly produced a most 
tragical result; as, a few years before i 
visited Portugal, sht very narrowly missed 
killing the King with a ball, which actually 
grazed his tcmpla Few princes in modern 
times have had more haii-breadth escapes 
from dangei; or assassination, than Joseph the 
First experienced; on wliich subject I shall 
have occasion to say much, in the course of 
these observations. 

In the year 1772, the Court of Lisbon of¬ 
fered scarcely any sources of amusement to 
a foreigner. Neither levees, nor drawing¬ 
rooms were ever held, except on birth-days. 
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and on a few particulai; festivals. The King, 
^ueen, his brother Don Pedro,* his three 
slaughters, and the young Prince of Beyira, 
lived all under the same roof, .and •inhabited 
a long wooden range of apartments at Belem, 
Iftwer down the bank*of the Tagus than 
Lisbon. The terrors and recoyectioh of the 
earthquake of 1755, were so deeply impressed 
on their minds, that they preferred residing 
in a wooden builtli..g, however mean or in- 
cenvenient, rather than encounter the perils 
annexed to a. stone edifice. Joseph had never 
slept under a house, properly so denominated, 
during near seventeen years. Wherever he 
moved, cither wooden Barracks, or tents, 
were provided for his accommodation. I. 
have seen tents jiitched lor his reception, in 
the fields adjoining the palace of Maffra, 
while that immense and costly edifice was 
totally abandonexl, neglected, and unfur¬ 
nished. These precautions, however singular 
and almost pusillanimous they may at first 
sight seem, were nevertheless necessary. 
Experience had fully demonstrated, that the 
most solid, massy, and well-constructed build¬ 
ings of stone, only exposed the inhabitant to 
greater, and more inevitable destruction, in 
the Svent of‘an earthquake ; because the’re- 
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bistance Inade By s«cl^ materials to the undu¬ 
lation or shock, produced their overthrow* 
On the contrary, any structure composed of 
wood, supported like the Barracks inhabited 
by the Royal Family, on pillars of the same 
materials; 3delding to the concussion of the 
earth, rocked and waved with the convulsion, 
thus escaping its worst eflects. 

No splendor or exhibition of state was main¬ 
tained by the King of Portugal, who, though 
he scarcely ever failed to attend, with tlie 
Royal Family, every week, at the Bull Feasts, 
and at the Italian Opera in Lisbon, yet was 
filways understood to be present incognito. The 
only deviation from this practice or Etiquette, 
took place when the Court went annually, as 
was the invariable custom in time of Carnival, 
about the middle of January, to the Palace of 
Salva Terra, situated several leagues higher 
up the Tagus than the Metropolis. The King 
remained there till the month of Marcli, and 
all the foreign ministers usually attended him. 
Hunting parties, to which strangers of condi¬ 
tion were admitted, constituted the occupation 
of the day; followed in the evening by an 
Opera, like that of Belem, open gratuitously to 
all such persons as bad been presented to the 
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Sovereign. I was assured 4 ;liaf Josejih expend- 
'ed no less a sum than about fbity thousand 
Pounds Sterling annually, on. the diversion oi’ 
the Opera. Yet he was likewise fond of play, 
and passed much time at the card table. Pre¬ 
vious to the memorabte earthquake of 1755, 
he was considered as temperate, drinking usb- 
ally water at his meals: but sucli was the ef¬ 
fect produced on his mind, and so severe the 
tlejection of spirits which he experienced, 
after that awful visitation of Providence, 
that it was apjnehended, his health would be 
seriously afiected by it. li is physicians pre¬ 
scribed the use of wine, as necessiu-y to restore 
his constitution j a prescription wliich proved 
so agreeable to the patient, that it was com¬ 
monly believed. His Majesty Indulged him¬ 
self too freely in its use. At an earlier period 
of his life, he was supposed to have been guilt y 
of excesses of another kind, and to have 
given the Queen, frequent occasion for jealou¬ 
sy : nor had the partiality of Jose})h towards 
the sex, by any means become extinct, with 
the decline of years- But, his attachments or 
amours, were always secret, decorous, and 
conducted with a becoming regard to public, 
opinion, as well as with a due attention to his 
cWnuestic :yid conjugal felicity. No raistros-. 
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like Madame de Tompa^our, or Madame du 

Bairy in France, under Louis tlie FiReenth; 
or Madame Chevalier at Petersburgh, under 
Paul the First, dishonoured and disgraced the 
court of Portugal. 

Joseph, considered in his kingly character 
and capacity, though not to be ranked among 
the first princes in vigor and ability, who then 
reigned in Europe, was not deficient in talents 
or qualities befitting the throne. If he felt 
his own inability to govern, he demonstrated 
no common discernment and force of mind, 
in the selection of a minister, to whom he de¬ 
legated that office. The Marquis de Pombal 
exercised in fact, all the functions of the mo¬ 
narchy. He possessed nearly as unlimited 
an ascendant over his master, as the Cardinal 
of Lerma did over Philip the Third, or tlie 
Conde d’OIivarez over Philip the Fourth, 
Kings of Spain; and was accustomed to trans¬ 
act public business, at hours and seasons 
usually dedicated to pleasure, or lost in sleep. 
The King very frequently signed papers of the 
greatest consequence after midnight, before 
he retired to rest j at which time the Marquis 
commonly waited on him for the purpose. 
The . superstition which characterized the 
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Jhouse of Braganza, and'in the practice of 
which Joseph himself had been* educated; 
which distinguished his fathcf John the Fiftli, 
and which survived in the present reigning 
Queen, till she becaipe alienated in mind; 
i)y no means existed in him. The seizure and 
expulsion of the Jesuits, suffioiently manifest¬ 
ed his superiority to the bigotted veneration 
felt for that order of men, among the great 
majority of his subjects. If he possessed, 
himself, no taste for the fine arts, nor evinced 
any passion for learning and polite letters, he 
at least extended protection to their profes¬ 
sors. During the period of two and twenty 
years that he had then reigned since the de¬ 
cease of John the Fifth, a great, and salutary 
change had taken place among thePortugueze« 
in all the attainments of h civilized people. 
Establishments for the education of the young 
nobility and gentry, had been founded, which 
would have done honor to Great Britain; 
and which, though originating with the mi¬ 
nister, yet could only have been fully ac¬ 
complished by the consent of the Sovereign. 

These laudable acts of Government, were 
n^ertheless contrasted with corresponding 
defects of Administration; 'some of which 

.c 3- 
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might be attribiitabie to the Marquis de Pom 
bal, while ‘others seemed peisonally to re¬ 
proach the Kin^. The people miivei’saJly and 
loudly complained of oppression. In tlm royal 
household, mismanagfement prc\ ailed to such 
a. degree, that almost all the domestic servants 
and menial at'-endants of the Court, having 
been unpaid for several years, were in the 
lowest stage of distress. The reverse had been 
the case under liis ])rcdccessor John the Fifth. 
Joseph’s revenues were commonly supposed 
to amount to two Millions Sterling, while the 
national expenditure did not usually exceed a 
moiety of that sum. Yet the footmen who 
followed the royal carriages in public, were 
left almost without the means of even pro¬ 
curing sustenance. 1 never saw the King 
and Queen in any carriage, except a sort of 
Caleche, or chaise, drawn by two mules ot’ 
no uncommon beauty. In this equipage, which 
was nothing less than royal, they always at¬ 
tended the Bull Feasts. When Her Majesty 
accompanied the Princesses her daughters, to 
say Mass, or to perform her devotions, at 
some church in the vicinity of Lisbon ; she 
was drawn in a coach, with only a pair of 
horses of a very inferior description, and such 
H set of harness as we should scarcely con- 
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^sider to be good enougji for a'luickiiey-coacli. 
About forty horse-guards accompanied them, 
and they generally distributed some money to 
the populace, or rather the beggaijS, who as¬ 
sembled in groupes at the door of the church. 
* I went, one day, to look at the royal car¬ 
riages, kept at Alcantara, abo(^t a mile out of 
Lisbon. There w’cre at least thirty ; some ol' 
which had cost, as the people assured me, 
two hundred thousand thusadoes, or twenty 
thousand Pounds Sttuling. They Avere very 
magnificent, and had all been built either in 
Home or at Paris. London had not then 
begun to sujjpi}’ the (.’ontineni with that ar¬ 
ticle of luxury. Among the royal carriages, 

I was struck with the coach in which John 

# 

the Fourth made his public entry into the 
capital, alter i-ecovering Portugal from the 
Spaniards. It nearly realized the descriptions 
given us of those vehicles, soon after their first 
appearance or invention in the sixteenth ceiv 
tury. The carriage in question, which had 
been constructed in 1641, was, consequently, 
above a hundred and thirty years old, at the 
time when 1 saw it; and might more properly 
be denominated a chamber on wheels, than a 
coach in the modern acceptation of the term, 
as it was ciJipable of containing ten or twelve 
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jH'rsons witfi tli’e iHingst convenience. 'I he 
sides were t^en; the windows resembling the 
lattices of our farin-houses, divided into small 
panes, wi0 casements for the adniissiqn of 
air. It was preserved with pious veneration, 
as a monument of the emancipation of the 
kingdom by tlvq. first Prince of the House of 
Braganza. Henry the Fourth was seated in 
}ust such another coach, when he was stabbed 
by Ravaillac, in the year i6ro, in the Hue 
de la Ferroneric, at Paris- 

Joseph the First had twice escaped from a 
similar fate to that of Henry ; the first time 
in 1758 ; and the last, only two years before 
I visited Lisbon. 'Phe former attempt, which 
occupies a memorable place among the tra¬ 
gical events of the eighteenth century, may 
rank with Damien’s attempt on Louis the 
Fifteenth’s life, in 1755 ; and with tlie attack 
made in 1771, on Stanislaus, King of Poland. 

I allude to the conspiracy of the Duke 
d’Aveiro, and the Marquis de Tavora in 1758 ; 
all the leading particulars of which I have 
often heard recounted by contemporary wit¬ 
nesses. The Duke d’Aveiro, whose family 
name was Mascarenhas, descended from Don 
George, a natural son of John the Second, 
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king of Portugal, one pf *the‘most illustrious 
I’rinces who has reigned in modem ages; tlie 
contemporary of our Henry tlie Seventh j and 
to whose exertions we owe, ip au eminent 
degree, the discovery of a passage to India, 
]t)und the Cape of Good Hope. D’Aveiro’ji 
talents appear to have been ♦•ery moderate, 
and his courage very equivocal: but his tem¬ 
per, ferocious, as well as vindictive, rendered 
him capable of embracing the most flagitious 
measures for the gratification of his revenge. 
The King of Portugal’s escape, winch was 
altogether fortuitous, resulted from the cool¬ 
ness or presence of mind, manifested by the 
coachman who drove tlie roj’^al carriage. For, 
this man, finding that several sl^ots or balls, 
had passed through it behind; and not doubt¬ 
ing tliat Joseph was wounded; instead of pro¬ 
ceeding forward, immediately turned round 
his mules, and took the road that led to the 
house of the King’s surgeon. By this sudden* 
and unexpected Manoeuvre; Joseph avoided 
falling into the hands of four other armed 
parties of Conspirators, who were posted at 
different places, where it was known he must 
pass in his way to the palace. 

A womaii, the old Marchiohess of Tavora, 
formed the soul of this sanguinary enterprize. 
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which conducted the, principal persons en¬ 
gaged in it,* to a cruel and ignominious death. 
Revenge, lieigbtened by personal enmity to¬ 
wards the King and tlie first Minister. wht> 
ha<l reliiscd to raise the IManjuis of‘ Tav’ora to 
the dignity of a Duke ; rather than any well 
ascertained intention, or expectation of'sub¬ 
verting the Government, and detlironing tlic 
Braganza family ; seem to have stimulated the 
Conspirators to so atrocious an undertaking. 

Precisely similar motives im])clled the Duke 
of Orleans to produce those commotions which 
eventuiilly overturned tlie h'l cnch tlirone, and 
led to the horr<n-s of the Revolution. It W'as 
not ambition, or tlie liope of reigning, but 
personal hatred ami revenge. The late Duke 
of Dorset, who, from the situation that he 
occupied during several years, as Embassa¬ 
dor to the Court of Versailles, had oppor- 
•tunities of obtaining the most authentic in¬ 
formation, has many times assured me of this 
tact. He knew it from the Queen herself. 
She constituted the principal object of the 
Duke of'Orleans’s detestation, whose maligmity 
was not so much levelled against Louis the 
Sixteenth, as against the Queen. That prin¬ 
cess had given him many causes of aversion j 
c ue of which consisted in endeavouring sue.. 
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;Tssf'ully to prevent the * marriage of his 
.laughter. Mademoiselle D’Orleans,* with the 
Duke d’Angoulesme. Marfe Antoinefte 
wished-to unite her own daiighte*' in*marriage 
with the young Prince, she thereby secured 
to her the succession to the throne of France,, 
in case that Louis the Sixteeiftli should not 
leave behind him any son. The Duke of 
Dorset told me, that as early as 1786, or 
1787, the Queen has said to him, on her see¬ 
ing the Duke of Orleans at Versailles; 

“ Monsieur le Due, regardez cette homme 
“ la. 11 me deteste, et il a jure ma perte. 
t. Je la vois dans ses yeux, toutes les ibis 
“ qu’il me fixe. 11 ne sera jamais content, 

“ jusqu’a ce qu’il me voit etendu® morte a ses- 
“ pieds.” He lived, in fact, to witness her tra¬ 
gical end, but he survived 'her only a very 
short tinie. I return from this digression, to 
the Portugueze conspirators. They executed 
their attem})t, like men destitute of courage ;' 
for, if the first band, w'ho intercepted the 
King, as he was returning from Belem, had 
fired into the carriage as he advanced, instead 
of waiting, as they did, till he had passed, 
before they discharged their pieces, he must 
havg fallen. The ball with which he ^ was 
wounded,, passed between his side and lut 
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arm, tearing the of both, but without in 
Aiding any severe wound. 

The consternation excited by tlie attempt, 
was augmented by the obscurity in which it 
was enveloped j the Court remaining some 
weeks in tota^ ignorance of the authors of" 
the conspiracy; as the Conspirators did, on 
the other hand, in equal uncertainty, respect¬ 
ing the nature and consequences of the King’s 
wounds. It is a fac*t, that the Duke d’Aveiro 
and the Marquis of Tavora repaired almost 
daily to the King’s apartment, to make their 
enquiries in person after his health ; expres¬ 
sing the utmost abhorrence of the treason. 
They were even admitted to his presence ; 
but, in a chamber intentionally kept so dark, 
as to render it imfiossible for them to ascertain 
the probability of his recovery. Meanwhile, 
the vigilance of the Marquis de Pombal, 
’aided, as is. said, by some imprudent ex¬ 
pression's of the Duke d’Aveiro, enabled the 
Minister to trace, and to ascertain the guilt 
of the Conspirators. They were then arrested 
and brought to trial. The Duke d’Aveiro, 
the Marquis of Tavora, and his two sons, were 
broken on the wheel; while the old Mar¬ 
chioness, who,* in consideration of her sex> 
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was sentenced to be beheaded,‘ascended the 
scadbld with a firm step, betrayed neither fear 
nor contrition, and laid down hc^r liead on the 
block, as she would have done on a pijlow. 

Haughty and imperious'm her character, slie 
W’as restrained by no consideratiq^is ol' pity or 
of‘ humanity, when her vengeance, her ambi¬ 
tion, or lier interest, impelled her. The 
meetings of the Conspirators were fretpiently 
held, in a summer house, situate iti the garden 
of the Marquis of Tavora’s palace at Lisbon, 
with which it w'as connected by a long w'ooden 
gallery. It happened that a young Portu- 
gueze lady, of noble extraction, but ol' rc- 
thiced circumstances, who lived in the Mar¬ 
chioness’s family; as her companion; surprized 
at observing lights, one evening, in this sum¬ 
mer house, and altogether without suspicion 
of the cause; was attracted by curiosity to 
approach the place. As she advanced along 
the gallery that led to it, she heard .voices 
in earnest conversation; and on coming- 
nearer, soon distinguished that of the Mar- 
■chioness, who seemed to be animated by 
some cause, to a pitch of uncommon vio¬ 
lence. She listened for a few seconds; and 
then,* apprehensive of being discovered • in 
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such a Liiiuation, she was about to return 
from wlvJuce she came, when the door 
suddenly opening, the Marchioness herself 
appeared. Their sur})rize was mutual ; anil 
the latter demanded, with much agitation, 
what cause had brought her to that plate ? 
She answered, that her astonishment at ob¬ 
serving lights in the summer house, had led 
her to ascei'tain the reason. “ You have 
then, no doubt,” said the Marchioness, 
“ overheard our conversation ?” The young 

w- * 

lady protested that she was perfectly igno¬ 
rant of any part of it; and that as soon as 
she distinguished the Marchioness’s voice, 
her respect led her to return to the pa¬ 
lace, which she W'as about to do at the 
moment when the door oj)cned. But tlie 
Marchioness, who had too much at stake to 
be so easily satisfied or deceived, assuming 
a tranquil air, and aftecting to repose a 
confidence in her, “ The Marquis and I,” 
rejoined she, “ have had a serious and a 
“ violent quarrel, during the course of which, 
“ he had the rudeness to contradict me in 
“ the most insulting manner; and he even 
“ carried Jiis audacity to such a point, as to 
“ give me the lie. I burst out of the room, 
“ unable to restrain my indignation, alid no 
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“ longer mistress of my emotions. Dili you 
‘‘ not hear him give me the lie the time 
“ I opened the door ?” “ I, did, Madair.,” 

imprudently rejdied the unfortunate lady. 
Aware from that instant, that the nature ol 
their meeting, and of the subjects agitated at 
it, was now in some measure 4i>^t;overed, she 
instantly detennined to prevent the possibility 
of its being further divulged. Next morning, 
the body ol'the unhappy listener was found in 
one of the streets of Lisbon, wrapt in a sheet, 
scarcely cold, and tlie blood still oozing from 
A urious wounds inflicted on her with a dagger. 
It was not doubted at the time, that slie had 
been put to death by secret directions, issued 
from the palace of Tavora: but the power ol 
that great family, and the frequency'of similar 
s})ectacles in the Portuguc^ie capital, silenced 
all judicial enquiiy into the causes of hei' tra¬ 
gical cud. The Marchioness expiated hn 
crime on the scaffold. Her daughter-in-law,, 
the young Marchioness of Tavora, alone, who 
was daughter to the Duke d’Aveiro, exempted 
from the general destruction of her family, 
either on account of her presumed innocence, 
or, as was pretended by others, Trom motives 
of jirivate partiality on the part of the King, 
vNits immured in a convent.. .She wiTs, I 
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believe, still living tin 1772, under confine¬ 
ment. 

u 

The second attempt made on Joseph’s life, 
arose from the initated feelings of a poor 
Portuguezc peasant.* This man, driven to 
despair by th^ conduct of the King’s servants, 
W'ho had forcibly seized on his carts and cattle; 
rushed furiously on His Majesty, as he was 
going out to hunt, and aimed a blow, with a 
long pole, at his head, which narrowly missed 
him. It happened at the palace of Villa Vi- 
ciosa, the ancient patrimonial residence of the 
Dukes of Braganza, where the King used 
sometimes to repair, for a short time. The pea¬ 
sant was not executed, but still remained, as 
common rumor asserted, in a dungeon at Be¬ 
lem, when I was .in Portugal. Two such at¬ 
tacks, though of very oj)posite kinds, yet had 
rendered Joseph timid, and induced him to 
take many precautions for his preservation 
against similar efforts of vengeance, or of 
treason. Even at the Italian Opera in Lisbon, 
which he scarcely ever failed to attend, yet 
when he went, as was his custom, between 
the Acts, from the royal Box in front of the 
stage, to a side Box, from which he viewed 
the Ballets; he always passed through a private 
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passage, well secured, Constructed on pui-pose, 
with a view to protect liis jierson ffoin any act 
of violence. 

Marianna Victoria, Queen of Portugal, and 
wife of Joseph, w^as a daughter of Pliilip the 
Fifth, King of Spain, by Elizabeth Farnese, 
his second wife, heiress of that celebrated fa¬ 
mily, and herself a woman ol' no ordinary ta¬ 
lents. The Princess in question had been, as 
is' well known, betrothed, when a child, to 
Louis the Fifteentli; was sent to France, and 
resided in that country during several years: 
but, on the death of the Regent Duke of Or¬ 
leans, in Deeember, 1723, when the govern¬ 
ment fell into the hands of the Duke de lloul- 
bon; one of the earliest acts of his admin istra- 
tion, was to dissolve the unfinished marriage, 
and to send the Princess back to Madrid. In 
the year 1729, when she was not more than 
eleven, she was carried by her father, Philip, to 
Badajoz, and married to Joseph, then liereditaiy 
Prince of Portugal, who himself had not at¬ 
tained his fourteenth year. The nuptials were 
immediately solemnized; the bride and bride¬ 
groom being put into the same bed together, in 
pr«!sence of the great officers of the courj;; but 
it was near six years afterwards, in Depember 

VOL. 1. o* 
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1734, before s/ie brought into the world a; 
daughter, tKc present Queen. Marianna Vic¬ 
toria was said to have been \’ery agreeable ii." 
her person,'when young; but in 1772, no traces 
of that beauty remained. Her figure was shoi't 
and thick, her face red; her nose large, and her 
manner destitute of sotlness or elegance. There 
was, indeed, notliing feminine in her appearance 
or demeanour. Nevertheless, her eyes, Avhich 
were djirk, lively, and piercing, retained their 
original lustre. She wore a profusion of 
Rouge; her neck and shoidders, whether at 
Church, at the Opera, or at a Bull Feast, be¬ 
ing aJw'ays bare; and slie seemed to be not 
only in possession of health, but capable of 
the roughest exercise, or most severe fiitigue. 
Her arms were brown and smi-burnf, from 
her perpetually following the chace. Those 
persons who knew Her Majesty w'ell, always 
assured me that she neither wanted spirit, nor 
ability, though she never attempted to }>OHsess 
power, nor had ever attained any political in- 
Alienee. All her anxiety seemed to be confin¬ 
ed to the person of her royal partner, and did 
not extend to the guidance of stat e affairs. If 
any opinion might be formed of her religion, 
from jier behaviour at Mass, she was assuredly 
no bigot. I was accustomed to frequent, from 
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from motives of curiosity, the churcli of tlie 
Necessidadas, and that of' St. i'rancisco da 
Paola, where slie constantly* atteiuled, with 
the Princesses, lier daughters; and ?may truly 

assert that I never saw *wiy woman who mani- 

• 

fested so little attention while at her dcva- 

m 
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Of a widely tliflerent character from her 
Mother in that res})ect, was the Princess of 
Brazil, Maria, eldest of the tliree daughters 
of Joseph, and presumptive Heiress to the 
Ch'own of* Portugal. In her, a ffloomv and 
sevej e spirit of superstition formed the predo¬ 
minant feature. Her mind was said to be 
deeply imjiressed with the tragical Catastrophe 
of the Duke d’Aveiro, and his associates, 
whose fate she was believed*to lament, as hav¬ 
ing been unmei'ited, or unjust. To her re¬ 
flections upon those terrible executions,height¬ 
ened by the remonsti ances or reproaches of 
her Confessor, has been indeed generally attri¬ 
buted the subsequent alienation of her under¬ 
standing. In her person she was taller than 
either of her sisters, as well as thinner; of a 
pale and w^an complexion, that seemed to in- 
dicr^te melancholy; her features, pjomiuent, 
sti’ong, and altogether di'stitute of anv attra<:>- 
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tions. In all the duties'and depart men ts of pri 
vate life, she was exemplary. Married to her 
Uncle, only brother to the King, they exhibited 
a model of nuptial felicity. The unionj- how¬ 
ever repugnant to oub niodes of thinking, and 
in some measure contrary to natui'e, yet had 
been fruitful; they had then two sons and a 
daughter living. The desire of preventing any 
]»ossibility of a disputed succession, between the 
collateral male heir to the throne, and the fe¬ 
male in direct descent, dictated this species of 
incestuous marriage; which, whatever sanc¬ 
tion it may derive from antiquity, among the 
Ptolemies, or the Selcucida;, can plead no pa¬ 
rallel among the other royal houses of Eu¬ 
rope. It is rsfot the least singular circumstance 
of the transaction, that so far from an}- 
compidsion having been used to accom¬ 
plish it, the Princess, from her early youth, 
entertained a strong partiality and attach¬ 
ment towards Don Pedro, her future Hus¬ 
band. She was near thirty-eight years old, 
when I visited Portugal. 

All the talents of the female part of the 
Braganza Family, were said to be concentra¬ 
ted in Donna Maria Anna, second of Jostiph’s 
daughters. Shorter and thicker in her person 
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than the Princess of*Bfazil, she was more 
agreeable in her countenance; possessing a 
ruddy complexion, as well as*a more animated 
expression of features. Her, mi^d was ex- 
jianded, and her undergtanding cultivated by 
polite knowledge. Many of her hours 
were dedicated to reading, jJnd she Avas re¬ 
garded as superior to bigotry. In addition to 
these solid endowments, she joined great 
taste and skill in Music, with a fine voice. 
Though the most a:;complished of the three 
sisters, she Mas nevertheless doomed to re¬ 
main unmarried in hei’ father’s corn't, having 
attained, in 1772, her thirly-sixth year. Na¬ 
ture had been in some respects more bountiful 
to the third Princess, Donna Maria Benedic- 
la, who Avas likcAvisc considerably younger, 
being only six and twenty years old at this 
time. 'Phough low in stature, clumsy, and 
much inclined to Embonpoint, her face Avas 
very handsome; iier eyes dark and eloquent, 
lier complexion fair, the contour oPher coun¬ 
tenance rather round than o\^al, and her fea¬ 
tures small, as well as delicate. But she was 
not considered to possess the superiority of 
mind that distinguished Maria Anna. About 
sejven years before the time of which I speak, 
a treaty .of^marriage had beeii set on foot be- 
. »-3 
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tvi^een this Princess and the Emperor Joseph 
the Second, wlio was then recently become a 
widower, by the deatli of his first wife. It 
proceeded ro far, that preparations were made 
for transporting her fi.'om Lisbon to Flanders, 
in,her way to Vienna; and a ship, constructed 
expressly for the purpose, in the Brazils, mag¬ 
nificently decorated, lay ready in the Tagus. 
But, the intrigues and exertions of the old 
Queen Dowager of S])ain, mother of Charles 
the Third, and grandmother of the Princess 
herself, who was incensed at the endeavours 
of the Marcpiis de Pombal, to assume the ex¬ 
clusive merit of this alliance, rendered the plan 
abortive. It is probable, and I have been so 
assured at Vieama, that the pretext used to in¬ 
dispose the Austrian court Irom accomplishing 
the projected nuptials, was the representation 
made of the improbability of her producing 
children, on account ot" her tendency to be¬ 
come large and fat. Incredible and unnatural 
as it may seem, she was actually married, seve¬ 
ral years afterwards, in 1777, when turneclof 
thirty years of age, to her own nephew, her 
sister’s son, the young Prince of Beira, even¬ 
tual heir to the Tfu'oiie of Portugal. The 
ceremony was performed in Joseph’s ap^*t- 
ments, as he lay expiring. They lived to- 
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•gethcr many years, but never had any issue. 
There seems to have been no rational excuse, 
or adequate motive assigned,, tor this second 
union in the same lamily, which impresses with 
a degree of horror, or, at least, ol'disgiist; ant) 
was the more reniarkahle, as the Portugueze 
women of condition seldom licar elnldrcn, *ji 
not married before twenty-eiglit or thirty.. 
•Catherine of Port iigal, tlaiighter of .folin the 
Fourth, who was tile wife of our ( 'harles the 
.Second, anil wiio espoused him at an earlier 
age, I believe about twenty-lour, never 
hrought him any issue, niale or female; Init 
Burnet says, that the King himself told liini, 
(Dr. Burnet) that “ .she had been with child.” 
She even once miscarried, whep considerably 
advanced in her })regnaney, it' we may bt!lie\ e 
the same historical authority: but, as Charle.s 
had no fewer, it is asserted, I tliink by Dr. 
Lucas, in hi.s History of England, than 
filly-three natural children, by difierent misv 
tresses, in the course of his lifewe must 
suppose that his failure of legitimate issue, 
originated on the side of his Queen. Some 
jexcuse may be suggested for the marriage of 
the eldestdaughter of Joseph, with his brother, 
Dyn Pedro, where there existed no diregt 
isnale issue to inherit the crown but it va? 
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reserved for the family* of Braganza to exhh 
bit to mankind, in the eighteenth century, the 
extiaordinary spectacle of a youth of fifteen, 
espousing ^his , own aunt, at thirty. . From 
such a connexion, it can neither excite sur¬ 
prise nor regret, that no descendants should 
have sprung. i 

The Prince of Beyra, himself, eldest son 
of the Princess of Brazil and of Don Pedro, 
was then the Marcellus of Portugal; towards 
whom all eyes were turned, and from whose 
future auspicious Goveimment, political mira¬ 
cles were fondly anticipated. It may excite 
the more surprize that such expectations 
should have been entertained, when I add 
that in 1772, he had only completed the 
eleventh year of his age. I have seen him 
many times, as he never failed to attend the 
Royal family in public, at the Bull Feasts, at 
Church, and every w^here except at the Italian 
Opera; a diversion for which he manifested 
a decided aversion. He was tall and manly 
for his age, though his face was pale and de¬ 
licate ; and he appeared to have a weak or de¬ 
fective sight. His features and his expression 
of countenance, it must be admitted, ip4i- 
cated intelligence. The stories related of his 
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c apacity and dawning expansion of mind, liad 
obtained a very universal credit. ‘Some well 
attested instances of the goodness of his 
disposition, and the liberality Qf hjs temjier, 

I have heard, which seemd to be entitled to 

• 

belief: but, no sort of inference, as to his 

• 

future character, could be sal'dy drawn from 
these tales. Joseph the First, during the reign 
of his father, had excited similar expectations, 
which he by no means fulfilled after he as¬ 
cended the throne. His grandson, who was 
likewise named Joseph, died at about twenty- 
seven years of age, in 1788, of the small-pox, 
which the bigotted prejudices and ignorance 
of his mother, had prevented her from giving 
him by inoculation ; leaAung, as J before ob¬ 
served, no issue by his aunt, to whom he had 
been married during severai ycai’s. 

With Don Pedro, father and great uncle to 
the Prince of Beyra, I shall conclude my 
remarks on the Royal House of Portugal. He 
was several years younger than the King; not 
inclined, like Joseph, to corpulency; of a 
sallow complexion ; equally destitute in his 
person, as in his manners, of elegance, or 
grace; and no way distinguished by natural 
endowments* of any kind. He excelled in 
no exercises of the^bod.y; and possess'ed in 
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his features no ex“pression of intellect. H-s 
faculties v/ere, indeed, very contracted, and 
altogetlier unfit for tlic conduct of pub¬ 
lic afiairs, Ppssessing neither political jjower 
nor influence, he could only be considered 
as a fixture of the Court; and never was 
any Prince a'more perfect cypher. He en¬ 
joyed no coimnand, military or civil ; not 
even a separate establishment or household. 
When the King hunted, Don Pedro accom¬ 
panied him ; as he equally did to the Opera,- or 
to Mass; never absenting himself, except on 
account of indisposition. He had constructed 
a palace at Cayluze, about six English miles 
from Lisbon; but Don Pedro never resided 
there, thougli he frequently attended his bro¬ 
ther to the cliace; commony alighting, 
for a few minutes,* in order to hear Mass at 
Cayluze. Those w'ho knew him intimately, 
assured me that he was of a devout, friendly, 
and benevolent disjiosition. On Joseph’s 
decease,* in Eebruary, 1777, when his consort 
became Queen in her own right, he was 
made King matrimonial, by the name of 
Don Pedro the Third; as Henry, Lord 
Darnley, became in Scotland, on his mar¬ 
riage with Mary Stuart- He survived^, his 
elder brother 'above nine years, dying in 
May, 1786. 
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■ The public entertaiitment or exhibition 
which then distinguished Lisbon f'rofti all other 
capitals of Europe, was the ‘celebration ^of 
Bull Feasts. Tliey were held avery Sunday, 
during the Suniiner and. Autumn. I have 
been jircsent at many of them. However 
barbarous the diversion might'^justly be es¬ 
teemed, it is the only one that 1 ever wit¬ 
nessed, which could be said to realize in 
'onie measure, the Amphitheatrical games 
oi 'antient. Rome, exhibited in the Circus, 
riiey were already extinct in Spain, where 
Charles the Third had abolished them, on his 
ascending’the throne in 1759. Joseph, and 
die Queen his wife, on the contrary, nou¬ 
rished the strongest partiality, oc rather de-- 
•cided passion, for these games of' Moresco 
origin; which they never*1 ailed to attend, 
unless prevented by illness. 1 have seen the 
King there, though one of Ins eyes was 
swelled anil bandaged; caused by the ef¬ 
fect of a spark that had flown into ‘it from 
lire flint of' his f'owling piece, when firing 
it at the chace. Those persons who have 
formed their ideas of' Bull Feasts, from 
the entertaining descriptions of' the Coun¬ 
tess ^d’Aubnoi, which she has enlivened by 
amorous, as well as by ti'agical adventures; 
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and which were written at Madrid, und^ 
the reign'of Charles the Second, last Prince 
of the Austrian line, in 1679 and i58o; 
would have esteemed the diversion tame, as 
it was exhibited at Lisbon, before Joseph 
.the First. Yet was it not altogether divested 
of something "that reminded me of the Tour¬ 
naments and exercises of Chivalry, with which 
our imaginations are so warmly impressed in 
youth. The Portugueze BuU Feasts were 
celebrated in a large wooden Amphitheatre, 
capable of commodiously containing many 
thousand persons; surrounded with benches 
below, to a considerable height, which were 
surmounted by tiers of boxes. The Arena 
was very ample and spacious. When the 
Champion, who was about to engage the 
Bulls, gaily drcsfeed, mounted on a spirited 
horse, a spear in his hand, appeared upon 
the ground, and saluted the Corporation of 
Lisbon, as was the custom, the effect of the 
Spectacle is not easy to describe in adequate 
terms. From sixteen to twenty Bidls were 
regularly sacrificed every Sunday; and though 
circular pieces of leather were fastened on 
their horns, in order to prevent their rip¬ 
ping up or mortally wounding the combat¬ 
ants, yet I have witnessed many very severe, 
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several nearly fatal acddents. Prodigious 
dexterity, vigor, and address, were displayed 
by some of the hoi’semcn; pai'ticularly bj a 
Castilian, who generally made hi[f! appearance, 
and whom 1 have often seen drive his spear, 
at the first thrust, tlirect into the Bull’s heart, 
when the animal was running furiously at 
him. The Ampliitheatre then rang with 
applauses. 

It frequently happened, that the Bulls 
wanted spirit or inclination for the contest. In 
those cases, the Spectacle became rather a 
butchery, than a cx)mbat, or an amusement; 
but some of them would not have disgraced 
a Homan Amphitheatre, if, (as d have been 
assured was customary a century earlier); 
their horns, instead of 4 bcing blunted or 
covered, had been filed and sharpened tb a 
point. Several of the men who fought on 
foot, exhibited extraordinary agility and cool’- 
aess, in eluding the rage of the incensed ani¬ 
mal ; but it must at the same time be remem¬ 
bered, that they were commonly six or seven 
combined, all armed with long spears. I have 
seen women engage the bulls, ride up, and 
wonnd him. Two in particular, who were 
DancerimSfOt Posture-girls; ‘one a Venetian, 
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the other a Spaniard, habited as men, an*Jt 
sitting astride, possessed great firmness, and 
ejitited general admiration. Sometimes the 
Bulls were furnished by the Court. -I have 
beheld twenty killed in the course of three 
hours; eight of which were given by the King, 
as many moite by Don Pedro his brother, 
two by the Duke de Cadaval, and two, (how¬ 
ever singular it may seem,) by tire Patriarcli 
of Lisbon. After having witnessed several of 
these Exhibitions, I confess that 1 became 
disgusted with them. The most interesting 
part consisted in the assemblage of s])eGtators, 
particularly Ladies, who filled the Boxes. 
Even the seats in the Pit, were generally 
crowded with females. The Queen, and her 
three daughters, never failed to attend in the 
Royal Box ; though they were considered to 
be there Incognito. However barbarous the 
diversion must be regarded, it always re¬ 
minded me of Milton’s description of the en¬ 
tertainments. 

Where throngs of Knights and Barons bold. 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold ; 

With store of Ladies, whose briglit eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the Priae.” 

ail. As soon as the Bidl Feast ended, which 
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Vi^as commonly about six o’clock, the King, 
Queen, and Royal family immediately re¬ 
paired to the Italian Opera, which was at®a 
very inconsiderable distance, in Ij^e same 
(piarter of Lisbon. Siici^ was the invariable 
Usage or Etiquette, every Sunday. Yet,^ 
there, as at llie Bull Feast, though seated in 
the front of tlie 'rheatre, they were supposed 
to preserve their Incognito. Joseph’s dress, 
on these oc'casions, was always a full-trimmed 
suit of silk, or of cloth^ either quite plain, or 
embroidered with white silk; the sumptuary 
laws of Portugal prohibiting embroidery of 
gold or silver. He wore a flowing tye-wu"g, 
as we sec Oeorge the Second represented in 
his portraits ; and the Portuguese Order of- 
Christ, on his breast. The Queen and Prin¬ 
cesses were covered with diamonds; in par¬ 
ticular, the Princess of* Brazil: but the 
Queen alone w'ore Rouge, from the use oi“ 
which her daughters abstained. During the 
course of the performance, His Majesty never 
failed to go round to his private Box, close to 
the Stage, in order to view the Ballets, after 
each of which he returned to the Royal fa¬ 
mily. On these little excursions, w'hicli lie 
.always seemed to enjoy, and during which he 
generally made the best use of'his time, with 
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his Opera glass, ii'i conlciripJating the temaSe 
part of the audience who filled the side Boxes, 
sdveraJ Noblemen accompanied him. The 
Count d^ Pr^do alone j)ossessed the privilege 
of being seated, wljen with the Sovereign ; a 
mark of distinguished regard and predilec¬ 
tion. To hirifi, Joseph appeared to commu¬ 
nicate all his confidential discourse, while the 
other individuals in attendance, remained 
standing behind him. ICven the Duke de 
Cadaval, though the s«le person of that high 
rank in the kingdom of Portugal; there being 
no other sinc'c the extinction of the Dukedom 
of Aveiro ; yet was ne\’er pei initted to sit 
down, in company with the King. After the 
Count de Prado, the two (,'ounts of Canti- 
neida, and of Arcos, both sous of the Mar- 
(piis de Marialva; whose name always brought 
Gil Bias before my imagination j enjoyed, in 
1772, the highest place in .Joseph’s personal 
favor. The former, I mean the Count de 
Cantineida, was the only Nobleman in the 
kingdom, allowed by a special grace of the 
Crown, to drive in a coach and six, with 
which equipage the King himself had pre¬ 
sented him. 

'i'he memorable Earthquake of the ist of 

. 9 
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Sloveinber, 1755, had impressed ,011 almost 
every part of Lisbon, the most awful tra^ees 
of its existence and ravages, at tlie time when 
1 visited that capital. Many edifi(*e*s still re¬ 
mained exactly in the coifdition that thev were 
left ; presenting such scenes <jf devastation 
and dcstruc'tion, as would have been vainly 
sought for elsewhere. Among them, the an- 
tient [lalace of the Dukes of Braganza, which 
wa^ built on a commanding eminence, in the 
center of the Metropolis ; and the Cathedral 
of Lisbon, stood conspicuous. Both these 
majestic structures hourly threatened to crush 
the tenant, or the devotee, who ventured to 
enter them. Yet the liirmer pile was inhabited 
by various families or individuals, wdio sought 
shelter under the tottering roof; and supersti¬ 
tion or devotion had consecrated chapels in 
the latter, amidst the ruins of altars and 
domes, where Miisscs were daily celebrated. 

1 was })cculiarly led to visit the Cathed/al, by 
the hope of' finding the tomb of Camdens, the 
celebrated Portugueze j)oet, whose body, as 
f had been assured, was there interred. But J 
could discover no proofs of any such interment, 
though I made every inquiry; and I have rea¬ 
son to believe^ af'ter all the researches in Inv 
power, that as he unquestionably expircfl hi 
vox.. I. 
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a public hospital, of a disease which, from ifs 

contagious nature, resembled the plague, he 

was thrown into a common grave, with a num* 

her of otlier dead bodies. It is certain that nt» 

monument was evei' erected to his memor-y. 

A striking, and a melancholy conformity ex¬ 
ists, between the destiny of the two most illus¬ 
trious men of genius, whom Spain and Portu¬ 
gal have produced in modern ages. I mean, 
(Cervantes, and ClJamdchs: a conformity which 
reflects no honor on those countries, or on tli’e 
sovereigns and Ministers, who thus abandoned 
them to the rigors of advej*sity. Both served 
on the expeditions undertaken against the Ma¬ 
hometans, in the capacity of private soldiers; 
and both were wounded. Camdens lost an 
eye, before the town of Ceuta in Morocco; 
and Cei^'antes lost his left hand, at the cele¬ 
brated naval battle of Lepanto, gained by 
Don John of Austria in 1571, over the Turks, 
Each of them underwent captivity, shipwreck, 
and all the calamities of adverse fortune. Re¬ 
turning to their native country, both were ad¬ 
mired, and deserted. John the Third, and 
Sebastian, Kings of Portugal, seem to have 
done as little for Camdens, as,Philip tW Se¬ 
cond and Third, the Sovereigns of Spain, did 
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for Cer\ antes. Each of them atUiined to an 
advanced age, amidst the j)ressure of diseases, 
penury, and privations. Caindtns breathed his 
last at Lisbon, in 1579, at about stxl^two years 
o 4 ‘ age, in an Hospital; .wproaching his coun¬ 
trymen, as is asserted, for their cruel neglect; 
Cen^antes, worn out by the progress of‘ a 
dropsy, I'cndercd more severt; by want, pre¬ 
served his constitutional gaiety of disposition 
to the last moments of his existence; expired, 
it may be almost saici, with the })en in his 
hand ; end seemed to triumph over disso¬ 
lution, by the elasticity and energy of his 
mind. He died at Madrid, in 1616; a year 
wliich likewise deprived the world of Shake- 
spear ! The author of the “ Lusiad,” and 
the writer of “ Don Quixote,” were both 
tinown into the gi’ound, without even the 
ilecencics of an i>rdinai-y funeral; nor can 
1 he spot where either of their remains are de¬ 
posited, be even asceitained at the jjresent 
time. It is impossible to consider these facts, 
without emotions of mingled concern and 
indignation. Yet, Spenser, Otway, and Chat- 
terton, among us, appear to have experienced 
no milder a fate. 


11 ' I could not discover the place of 
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Camoens’s interment, I at least found oiit 
tlip grave and tombstone of tJie author of 
“ Tom Jones.^’ Fielding, wlio terminated 
his life, ds^isVell known, at Lisbon, in 1754. 
of a complication of -disorders, at little mo’^e 
than forty sevpn years of age, lies buried in 
the Cimetery appropriated to the English Fac¬ 
tory. I visited his grave, which was already 
nearly concealed by weeds and nettles. Though 
he did not suffer the extremity of distress 
under which Camoens 'and Cervantes termi¬ 
nated their lives; yet his extravagance, a quali¬ 
ty so commonly characteristic of men dis¬ 
tinguished by talents, embittered the even¬ 
ing of his days. Fielding, Richardson, and 
I^e Sage, seem to have attained the highest 
eminence in that seductive speci«'s of compo¬ 
sition, unknown to antiquity, which we de¬ 
nominate Nofcls. Crelhllon, Marivaux, and 
Smollett, only occupy the second place. 'N'^ol- 
taire arid Rousseau are rather satirical or phi- 
losoj)hical moralists, than Novellists. “ Don 
Quixote ” is a work sui generis, and not 
amenable to ordinary rules. “ Gil Bias ” 
seems to stand alone, and will probably be 
read with avidity in every age, and every 
country. Though the scene liesi.in Spain, and 
the characters are Spaniards, the manners are 
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iniversal j and true ter n&ture equally in Ma- 
ilrid, in Paris, or in London. •Richardson 
and Fielding are more natioiial, and carihot 
be read with the same delight .on^the banks 
of the Seyne, or the Tyber, as on those of' 
tTie Thames ; though the former writer traiiij- 
})orts us U) Bologna, in his Sit' Charles Gr’ow- 
dison. Fii'lding never attempts to carry us 
out of England, and his actors are all Abori¬ 
gines. Foreigners neither can taste his works, 
nor will he (‘ver attain to tlui fame of Richard¬ 
son, beyond the limits of his own country. 
ClcmcMbm ami Clarissa will penetrate, where 
Sophia IVcsteni and Parson Adams never 
can be known. Joseph Andrews and Amelia 
are, in point ol‘ composition, *to Fielding,' 
what Painela is to Ri(diardson. 

'Fhe late Alderman Cadeli, who was one ol‘ 
the most intelligent, honourable, and superior 
men of his profession ; told me that his prede¬ 
cessor, Miliary the Bookseller, bought Field¬ 
ing’s of the author; giving him for the 

Copy right, eight hundred Pounds; a great 
sum at that time. After making the pur¬ 
chase, Millar shewed the Manuscript to 8ir 
And’»ew Mitchell, who subsequently tilled,the 
post of British Minister at Berlin ; recpiesting 
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to have his opinion of' the work. Sir Aiulrev/ 
observed, to him, that it bore, the indelible 
marks of Fielding’s genius, and was a fine 
performance ■; but, nevertheless, far beneath 
“ Tom Jones finally advising him to g^t 
rid of it as soon as he could. Millar did 
not neglect the counsel, though he was too 
able a man to divulge the opinion delivered 
by his friend. On the contrary, at the first 
sale which he made to the Trade, he said, 
“ Gentlemen, I have several works to put 
“ up, for which I shall be glad if yon will 

bid: but, as to Amelia, every Copy is alreadj' 
“ bespoke.” This Manauivre had its effect- 
AU the Booksellers were anxious to get their 
names put down for copies of it, and the edi¬ 
tion, though ver}' large, was immediatch' 
sold. 

All the most interesting particulars of the 
Earthquake of 1755, have been recounted to 
me by many of those persons who shared in, 
and survived the horrors of that calamitous 
day, on which near forty thousand persons 
were believed to have perished. They agreed, 
that if it had taken place in the middle ot’ 
the night, when the fires were in geneial e.\- 
tinguisljcd, aiid when the darkness would have 
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]*revented the greater part oi^ the iithabitiuite 
from quitting their houses betbre day-break ; 
not a tburtJi part of the lives v^fould have been 
lost, n^r destruction have followed. Prodi- 
j^ious numbers were swejn offfroninhe Quays, 
by the sudden rise of the Tagus ; and the 
oonflagration Avhich succeedd’d the Earth- 
<juake, spread even greater devastation than 
tliil that convulsion of nature. The first 
sJiock, which came on about forty minutes 
after nine in the morning, seemed to be 
horizontal in its direction or movement: 
but the second shock Avas perpendicular or 
vertical ; throwing up the pavement of the 
streets to tlie heigiith of forty and fifty feet 
into the air. Near an hour intervened be¬ 
tween the two concussions. The King, 
(^ueen, and Royal Familyi, by good fortune, 
were not at the palace in Lisbon, but at 
lielem, which stands near tv/o miles lower 
down, on the same side of the river. As* 
the apai’tments which they inhabited, were 
all built on the ground. His Majesty leaped 
out of the window of his cliamber, into the 
garden, on first perceiving the shock; while 
tlie three Princesses, his daughters, who 
wers either not yet risen, or not dressed, 
Tollowed him, wrapped in thfi bed-dotKes. 

. .4 
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Lisbon has, in all* ages, been subject ts.) 
the awfiil- visitation and ravages of Earth¬ 
quakes. History commemorates several, 
during the lapse of the last six Ceuturies, 
which havt successively laid that Capital in 
ruins, and buried or ingulphed a large part 
of the popula'aon. The most destructive in 
modern times, j)revious to 1755, liappened 
in I'ebruary, 1522, soon after tlie decease of 
Emaiuiei, in the lirst year of the reign of 
i)js son, .John the Tlu)c;d. The concussions 
ol the earth then lasted during eight days; 
but do not appear to have produced a con¬ 
flagration as ruinous or extensive, as that 
which took place under .Joseph j though 
more than fifteen hundred liouses, besides 
churches, palaces, and public edifices 01’ 
every kind, were destroyed. Thirty thou¬ 
sand persons perished in Lisbon alone; while 
Santarem, Almerin, and many other places, 
were swallowed up, together witli their in¬ 
habitants. John the Tlu’rd, his Queen, and 
the royal family, were compelled to encamp 
in the fields, under tents, just as Joseph 
did in November, 1755. Great as these 
convulsions of Nature were, they may ne¬ 
vertheless be esteemed slight, l)oth in their 
extent and in their effects, if compared with 
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tkose which desolated Cahabria, in more re¬ 
cent periods, as late as the year 1783. 


It is.evident that the Earthqi|ake of 1755, 
ran in a kind of vein, principally ravaging 
a circle or space of about four to five miles 
which was reduced to a state'of desolation, 
by the fire that followed it. 'I'he “ Alfama,” 
or ancient Moorish city, situate higher up 
the river, as well as the Suburb of Belem, 
lower down the Tagus ; though both may be 
said to form a part of Lisbon, nearly as 
Wapping and Westminster constitute por¬ 
tions of London ; yet received, compara¬ 
tively, little injury. The principal edifices, 
and even the houses in both, rtMiiained, if- 
not unshaken, yet undemolished. In 1772, 
rather more tlian half the sjiace originally 
laid waste by th(; Earthquake and fire, had 
been rebuilt. Some of the new streets misrht 
even -vie in regularity and magnificence, with 
those of any Capital in Europe ; forftiing an 
astonishing contrast with the filth, antiquity, 
and barbarism, characteristic of the Eastern 
extremity, or “ Alfama.” 

Tl»e family of Braganza has not produced, 
oven down M the present time,' any Sovereign 
endowed with talents such as distinguished 
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the two Kings, Jdhn the Second, and Enia- 
niiel, Avho reigned over the Portugueze in the 
fifteenth and (sixteenth Centuries. John the 
Fourth ^limself, founder of the Braganza 
line, thoii^h he effected tfie recovery of their 
, national independence, seemed to be in no 
degree qualified by nature, for the perform¬ 
ance of so perilous a task. Gustavus Vasa, 
who expelled the tyrant Christian the Second, 
from Sweden; Henry tlie Fourth, who crushed 
“ the League” in France j William the First, 
and William the Third, Princes of Orange, 
who successively liberated the Dutch; the 
former, from the yoke of Spain, and the lat¬ 
ter, from the arms of Louis the XlVth ; — 
all these were superior men, endowed with 
energies such as Providence confers on he¬ 
roes. But, the Duke of Braganza w'as an 
ordinary individual, whose abilities were of 
the most moderate descrijition : even his per¬ 
sonal courage was never proved in the Field. 
It was Ihe heroic spirit of his Consort, which 
supplying these defects, impelled him to sieze 
the Crown, that the weakness and incapacity 
of the Spanish Government might be said to 
tender him. She w'as, herself by birth a 
Spa,niard, daughter of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia; her name, Louisa de Guzman. Af¬ 
ter the decease of the King, her husband, in 
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1^56, she continued to act'as Reftcni. John 
the Fourth left two sons, the eldest*of whom, 
Alphonso the Sixth, was onlyj thirteen yejfi's 
of age.. Labouring from his iijfayy under 
incurable maladies, or debilities of body and 
of mind, he appears to have been altogether, 
unfit to exercise the duties or functions of 
Sovereign .l-\)wer. While his mother held the 
reins of State, Alphonso’s incapacity, and 
acts of violence or of imbecility, were pre¬ 
vented from exciting any national commo¬ 
tions of a serious nature: but after the re¬ 
treat and decease of that illustrious Princess 
in 1666, his deposition speedily followed. It 
was merited bv his excesses, aiul utter inap¬ 
titude for Government. His o'>vn wife, a' 
Princess of the House of Nemours, to whom 
he had been recently marrkrd, but with whom 
he had never been able to consummate his 
nuptials; combining with Don Pedro, his 
younger brother, a Prince of prudence, 
energy, and ability; arrested and ‘deposed 
Alphonso. In performing this Revolution¬ 
ary act, they were only the agents an(i 
instruments of the Nation, who unani¬ 
mously demanded, sanctioned, and maintain¬ 
ed itT 

Don Pedro, thus c«'illod to the supremv an- 
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tliority by tlie voice of the Portiigueze, «at, 
twenty years of age, in 1668, did not, how¬ 
ever, assume tjie title of King. Like the pre¬ 
sent Prince ^legent, he contented himself with 
that dencmiination; but he married Mary of Ne¬ 
mours, his brother’s wife, as Henry the Eighth 
of England hdd espoused Catherine of Arragon. 
Till the deatJi of AJphonso, which took place 
seventeen years later, in 1683, Pedro only 
exercised the llcgcncy. AJphonso was first 
sent to tiic Azores, or Western Islands; where 
lie resided for some years, at Terceira, in an 
honorable restraint. It was afterwards judged 
expedient to conduct liim back to Portugal, 
and to confine him in one of the royal palaces, 
at Cintra; a village not remote from Lisbon, 
situate towards the mouth of the Tagus, in a 
country abounding with natural beauties of 
every kind, which render it one of the most 
delicious and enchanting spots in Europe. At 
a more recent period, Cintra lias attaineil a 
melancholy celebrity, from the Convention 
there concluded w/th the French, in 1808. 
In the palace at that place, I visited the apart¬ 
ment in which AJphonso w^as imprisoned, and 
where lie ended his days. Though become 
somewhat ruinous in 1772, it was tol&tably 
spacious, being about twenty fedt square, and 
proportionably lofty, lie passed eleven j ears 
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as* a capti\ e in that clnfmher. Towards tlie 
latter part of his life. In's understanding, natu¬ 
rally very weak, became wh^olly alicnatetl. 
He grew furious to such a degreei, ^at it was 
foynd necessary to confiiie,hini by an iron rail, 
which surrounded his bed, and allowed him. 
only a space of about fourteen to sixteen feet, 
for exercise. Tlie bricks, of which the floor 
was composed, were worn away in this track, 
by the constant action of his feet. His death, 
however, as far as w’e can assert, or are war¬ 
ranted to conjecture, was not accclei ated by 
any act of violence. It is an extraordinary 
circumstance, that Alphonso terminated his 
unfortunate life, on the 12th of December, 
1683 ; and that his former wife, Mary of Ne-' 
mours, who was married to his younger bro¬ 
ther, Don Pedro, died on'the 17th of the 
same month and year, leaving no issue by that 
Prince. 

Pedro the Second, who continned to reign 
down to the commencement oi‘the last Centu¬ 
ry, in 1706 ; was unquestionably the most able 
of the Sovereigns that have governed Portu¬ 
gal, from 1640 to the present time. John the 

Fillh,*his son and successor, seems to have 
* . * * 

been a man of verv jnoderate ctidowments; 
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Ibnd of sliow, but* destitute of taste; of a nar¬ 
row mind,* and enslaved by bigotry. He expen¬ 
ded forty-five ^Millions of Crusadoes, or near 
four Millions Sterling, in the erection -of a Pa¬ 
lace at Mafira, abput five leagues norths ol 
Cintra, and not far removed from the shore 
of tlie Atlanlfic. It formed a monument o! 
royal prodigality, blended with superstition. 
Who can believe, that in the last Centuiy, 
any Prince would construct a residence in 
imitation or emulation ‘of the Escurial of Phi¬ 
lip the Second of Spain? John did not, in¬ 
deed, like Philip, build the Palace of Maffi’a, 
in the form of a gridiron; but he united in 
one edifice, precisely as that King had done, a 
Palace, a ‘Church, and a Convent. The 
chnrch occupied the centre of the ^wilding; 
contiguous to it • being placed the Cloisters ; 
together with the cells, or apartments of the 
Monks. Three hundred Franciscan Friars, a 
Monastic order distinguished for the disgust¬ 
ing filth of their dress and appearance, were 
there stationed. They had even an hospital 
in the central part of the edifice, for the dis¬ 
eased and infirm members of the Fraternity. 
One of the first acts of Joseph’s reign was to 
dislodge these religious nuisances; and* when 
I visited Maflra, they had been replaced by 
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setular priests, fewer in iTumber. The palace, 
dismantled, forsaken, and forming altogether 
an appendage to the Convent, extended in t\^o 
wings, »r either side, and behind th^ church: 
buj it had no gardens, jipr pleasure grounds 
of any kind. Such was Maffra, the Versailles, 
of Portugal; placed, like that palace, in a si¬ 
tuation little favoured by nature! John the 
Fifth expended more beneficially the treasures 
of the state, in constructing the Aqueduct ot‘ 
Alcantra, scarcely a mile out of IJsbon, which 
supplies the capital, in a great measure, with 
water. In solidity and grandeur, it is a work 
worthy of ancient Rome: crossing a deep val¬ 
ley or Ravine, from one mountain to another, 
on arches; the central one of wKich is three 
hundred feet in height, and ninety in breadth. 
The Earthquake of 1755, ffpared this monu¬ 
ment of national utility, which received little 
injury from that shock; and the construction 
of which reconciled me in some measure, to 
the Sovereign by whom it was raised^ 

The reign of Joseph may be more pro¬ 
perly denominated the Administration of the 
Conde de Oeyras, created afterwards Mar¬ 
quis fie PombaJ, than it can be characterized 
by any other description. The name of this 
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Minister was JSebastikn Joseph Car\alho. His 
birth, noble, but not illustrious, would never 
h^ve opened hjiin a way to power, if it had not 
been aid^d by extraordinary talents.* Maria 
Anna of Austria, jiaughter of the Emperor 
.Leopold the First, and Queen of John the 
Fifth, recommended liiin to her son Joseph; 
who, on his accession to the throne in 1750, 
named Carvalho, Secretary for foreign af¬ 
fairs. Jlis own abilities achieved the rest. 
On him Joseph seemed!'to have devolved 'the 
exclusive and absolute Government of tiie 
State, nor was he unworthy of tliat selection. 
At the time that 1 saw him, he had attained 
his seventy-third year; but age appeared 
neither to fiave diminished the vigor, fresh¬ 
ness, nor activity of his facidties. In his 
person he was very tall and slender; his face 
long, pale, meagre, and full of intelligence. 
He was so unpopular, and so many attempts 
had been made to assassinate him, that he 
never went out without guards. Even in the 
streets of Lisbon, his carriage was alw'ays ac¬ 
companied or surrounded by a detachment 
of Cavalry, with their swords drawn, for his 
protection. He was, indeed, not less odious 
to the Nobility and Clergy, than td the 
I visle; perhaj)s, even more so; one of the 
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great objects of his policy* during more than 
twenty years, having been to reduCfe the Aris¬ 


tocratic and Ecclesiastical Privileges of evfiry 
kind, k> a strict dependance^cyi ^e crown 
and government. In ^^772, the state pri¬ 
sons were full of unfortunate victims. The 
tower of Belem, the fort oi’ the Bou'r'e, si¬ 


tuate at the mouth of the Tagus, and the 
eastie of St. .lulieii, placed at the northern 


entrance of that river, were all crowded with 


pnso;i, rs, of which, a greai proportion had 
heei! Jesuits, arrested in 1758, or in lyC;^, 
by the Miiiistei'. Tlic subterranean Casemates 
oftlie Casile of Kt. Jniien contained above a 


liniklr ni indir i-uials, who could be seen bv 


perso’.'s w t king on tlie ramparts *of the tbrt- 
ress, ilirongh the iron gratings w'hich admitted 
some light to those gloomy abodes. 1 have, 
jnyselfi beheld many ol'thein, at the depth of 
tilt} oi- sixty feet below" me, pacing to and 
Ifo; most tjf whom, being Jesuits, were ha¬ 
bited in the dress of the Order. They exciietl 
great commiseration. The famous Oabriel 
Malagrida, an Italian Jesuit, who was ac¬ 
cused of having, as Confessor to the Mar¬ 
chioness of Tavora, known and encourage»l 
her tb the attempt upon .Joseph’s li^e ; 
after being long imprisoned in that fortress, 
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was burnt at the stake in 1761. He appear.'; 
to have been rather a visionary, and an im¬ 
becile Fanatic, than a man of dangerous 
parts. His j)u^olic execution, when near se- 
^'enty-five'^years of age, must be considered 
as a cruel and odious act, which reflects dis¬ 
grace on Joseph, and on his Minister. Mala- 
grida’s name is become proverbial among us, 
to express duplicity; and has been applied 
to one of our greatest modern Statesmen, by 
his political opponents., Many other persons, 
of all ranks, either known, or believed to 
have been, implicated in the Duke d’Aveiro’s 
oouspiracy, remained still shut up in the \ix- 
rious State Prisons of Portugal. Most, or all 
of these unhappy sufferers who survived, have, 
I believe, been since liberated, in 1777, on 
the Accession of the present Queen. 

In extenuation, if not in justifleation of the 
first Minister, and of Joseph, it must, how¬ 
ever he admitted, that the national character 
of the Portugueze, at once bigotted, sanguin¬ 
ary, and vindictive, demandsd a severe 
Government. They were neither to be re¬ 
formed, enlightened, npr coerced, by gentle 
and palliative remedies. At the deceuse of 
.lolin the Fifth, the streets of Lisbon, even in 
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till! most tj-e(Hiented quarters, exhibited per- 
jietiial scenes of violence, and of murder, 
during the night. Dead bodies, stabbed, and 
covered, with wounds, were ikt exposed in 
llie squares and public places. But, before 
17*72, the Police, introduced and rigorously.^ 
cniiirced by the Marcjuis de Pofnbal, had al¬ 
most extinguished these enormities; and had' 
rendered the Capitid nearly as secure as 
London. During my residence there, of 
many weeks, sucli was the vigilance of tiie 
Patrolo, tliat only one assassination was com¬ 
mitted ; and J have returned home, alone, 
on foot, at the latest hours, without danger 
or apjnehension. Nor were the cares of the 
First Minister limited to the inert? protection 
of the Metropolis. Its re-edification, salu¬ 
brity, and improvement in‘every sense, oc¬ 
cupied his capacious mind. Lisbon might 
truly be said to rise from its ashes, as an- 
tient Rome did under Augustus, renewed 
and beautified. The education of the’yonng 
Nobility formed, likewise, a distinguished 
object of his regard. A College, foundetl 
solely for their benefit, at an immense ex¬ 
pence, was already nearly completed. I \ i- 
sited it, as I did the manufactures of silk, 
of lace, of ivory, and many others, carrying 
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on under his auspices. All these bespokcKa 
great and elevated understanding, intent on 
ameliorating tlie order ot‘ things, and ani¬ 
mated by vej/y salutary or enlarged views. 
But, the^greater number of the Marquis de 
'^ombal’s institutions, edifices, and fabricks, 
being incomplete, demanded time or funds 
for their entire accomplishment. The de¬ 
testation in which he was held, impeded their 
progress; nor was it doubted, tliat as soon 
as the present Queen, > then Princess of Bra¬ 
zil, should succeed to the throne, her sujier- 
stition, or her prejudices, would overturn all 
that ^Joseph and his Minister had done, ti> 
introduce im})rovcmeiits or reforms into Por¬ 
tugal. The event justified this prediction. 

Joseph’s reign,* which had been marked by 
earthquakes, conspiracies, and war, was re¬ 
garded by the Portugueze nation, not without 
some apparent reason, as a most calamitous 
period; Yet if we compare the misfortunes 
of that time, wnth those which have suc¬ 
ceeded, w'hen the Sovereign, the iioyal Family, 
and the principal Nobility, have been com¬ 
pelled to abandon their native country, in 
tuder to seek an Asylum in South America; 
while the Capital and the provinces have been 
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Occupied, over-run, antT plundered, by a re¬ 
volutionary enemy of the most rapacious de- 
•scription j—how comparatively, tolei'able were 
the evils endured under Josepli^ .w^en placed 
n§ar those to which P(jrt,,ugal has been sub¬ 
jected under his daughter! Thjy may be said 
to have equalled, if they did not exceed, be¬ 
tween 1807 and 1810, the degradation and 
subversion which followed the death of Se¬ 
bastian, in the sixteenth century, when Philip 
the’ Second rendered himself master of the 
kingdom. Having mentioned Sebastian, I shall 
say a few words on the history of that unfortu¬ 
nate prince, it is well known that lie perished 
or disappeared, in the famous battle of Arzila, 
on the coast of Barbary, fought on the 4th of 
August, 1578. I have seen, in the royal 
])idace at C'intra, a little dpen court or bal¬ 
cony, adjoining one of the rooms of state, in 
which was constructed a stone chair or seat, 
coated with a sort of coarse porcelain; a 
bench of the same materials extending on 
each side. In that chair, while his Ministers 
sat round him, Sebastian, as constant tradition 
asserts, held the memorable Council, in which 
the enterprize against Morocco was resolved 
on, contrary to the advice and opinions of liis 
more priulent (Counsellors, That he was no 
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mofe seen after the cfay of the battle of AV- 
zila, by the Portugueze, is certain ; but it is 
nol absolutely ascertained beyond all d6ubt, 
that he perished there. His body was never 
found, or at least, yras never identified; and 
I have conversed with very judicious men at 
Lisbon, who inclined to believe, that the in¬ 
dividual who appeared at Venice in 1598, as¬ 
serting himself to be Sebastian, was really that 
prince. 

Joseph had one sister, named Barbara, who 
was married, at seventeen years of age, to 
Ferdinand, Prince of Asturias, youngest of the 
sons of Philip the Fifth, King of Spain, by his 
first queen," and who afterwards succeeded 
him in the Spanish throne. This princess, 
who seems to have been entirely under the 
dominion of superstition and of music ; be¬ 
fore she quitted Lisbon, in order to become 
the wife of Ferdinand, in 1729, having re¬ 
paired t6 the church of the “ Madre de Dios,” 
or Mother of God, situate on the banks of 
the Tagus, in the suburbs; there made a so¬ 
lemn offering to the Virgin, of the rich dress, 
laces, and valuable jewels, w'hich she had 
worn at the ceremony of her espousals. I 
was induced to visit the church,' for the pur- 
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pdse of viewing this ma^nlhcent sacriiice, or 
renunciation of female ornament. The image 
was habited from head to foot, in the finest 
lace ; the stomacher, necklace,Vpd^ar-rings, 
bqjng altogether compos^t^of Brilliants. Lady 
VVortley Montagu remarks, in oije of her Let-, 
ters, written from some part of Germany, I 
believe, from Cologne; that in her time, as 
early as 1717, or 1718, the knavery of the 
priests liad already removed, in most, or in 
maiiy of the Catholic Churches, the precious 
stones ’which devotees had presented to the 
Saints; substittiting paste, or other imitations 
in their place. This assertion may have*been 
well i^bunded, relative to Germany; but was 
not true in Portugal, at a much later period. 

I v iewed these diamonds, by permission of the 
priests, very closely, through the Medium of 
a glass case, in which the Virgin herself was 
inclosed ; and I have not the slightest doubt 
that they were the identical jewels, presented 
by the Princess on the above-mentioned occa¬ 
sion. At the feet of his Mother, secured 
within the same case, lay a waxen figure of 
the infant Jesus, wrapt in similar attire, and 
reposing in a cradle of solid silver. How’ long 
these costly articles of dress may have remain¬ 
ed unremoved in the church of the “Madre 
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de Dios,” since I sa\(^ them, I cannot })retcifd 
to say: btit we may presume that the Prince 
Rfegent, when he embarked for Rio Janeiro, 
did not l^avQ 4 hem behind, for the Duchess 
of Abrantes, or tl}.e , revolutionary rapacify 
of the French Generals; who would no more 
have spared them, than the Elder Dionysius 
did the golden beard of Esculapius, or tlie 
mantle of Jupiter. 

The Princess Barbara, who became Queen 
of Spain in 1746, constituted the supreme 
felicity of Ferdinand the Sixth her husband 
wdtJi whom she lived twenty-nine years, in 
a state of such conjugal union as is rarely 
to be found in human life, and still more 

A 

rarely on the throne. They neverthelcvss 
remained without issue. Like his Queen, 
Ferdinand nourished a decided passion, or 
rather rage for music; and it is well known 
that the celebrated Farinelli enjoyed under 
?i!K reign, as he had previously done under 
that of Pliilip the Fifth, an almost unbounded 
ascendant over both the King and Queen. 
.Si.k) 5 was Fariiielli’s prodigious influence, 
that ne may be said to have shared the 
|.olitical power of the state with Fmstenada, 
the' lirst Minister of Ferdinand j a Prince 
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wlio, though he reigned In our own times, 
is hardly known or remembered beyond the 
limits of’ Spain. His talents were very ccBi- 
lined, but his intentions were V>pri^ht. Not- 
wjthstiuiding the obligations of the “ Family 
Compact,” he refused, on the commence; 
ment of the war between Great Britain and 
France in 1756, to join the latter power; 
or to sacrifice, as his successor Charles the 
Third did in 1761, the interests of his people, 
to the ties of' consanguinity existing between 
liim and Louis the Fifteenth. Till his de¬ 
cease, which took place in 1759, Ferdinand 
maintained a strict neutrality^ His death 
was unquestionably produced by grief for the 
loss of’ his Queen, who had been carri^ ofl’ 
in the preceding year. From that wme 
l^'erdinand became a prey to the most in¬ 
veterate melancholy, which not only en¬ 
feebled, but, in some measure alienated his 
mind. Abandoning himself to despair, he* 
declined all 'society'^; refused to change his 
linen, or to take any remedies, during some 
weeks before he expired ; and ultimately 
died the victim of conjugal affection. In 
consequence of this event, his half-brother, 
{.'hafles, son of’ Philip the Fifth by his sc- 
co))d wife, .and who then reigned at Na])ies, 
ascended the throng; of. Spain. 
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1 passed a great part of the years 17;? 5 
and 1776,* in France, not long after the de- 
cecso of Louis the Fifteenth; a Sovereign 
whose cliarac(j6r and actions always appeared 
to me to be depreciated and undervalued 
by the French, nearly in the same pro¬ 
portion that they have elevated those of 
Ivouis the Fourteenth above their just stan¬ 
dard. Like his predecessor, he succeeded 
to the crown while in childhood ; but he 
had not the same advantages as Louis the 
Fourteenth enjoyed, whose mother, Anne 
of Austria, watched with maternal solicitude 
over his preservation. Louis the Fifteenth, 
who survived both his parents, was left, 
du^g the ' Regency of Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, principally to the care of Fleury, 
Bishop of Frejus, who obtained over his pu¬ 
pil, an early, and almost an unbounded as¬ 
cendant. The Regency lasted above eight 
years; and there is no period of time since 
the Abdication of James the Second in 
1689, during which France and England 
have been so closely united by political 
ties. George the First and the Regent 
Duke, both dreaded a Pretender: one, in 
the son of James; the other, in Philip'' the 
Fifth, King of Spain. Impelled by this 
apprehension, the two Princes equally made 
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tha policy and interests^ of tfieir respective 
coumries, subordinate to tlieir pessonal ob¬ 
jects of acquisition or ambition. Philijp, 
Duke ot Oiieans, was undoul^edly, one of 
tlie most immoral and profligate iflen wliom 
we have beheld in modern ages. The 
Orgies of the “ Palais Iloyall,” probably 
exceeded in depravity, as well as in enor¬ 
mity, every thing of the same kind ever 
acted, even in France. But, the Regent 
likewise displayed some of the greatest en¬ 
dowments and talents, fitted both for the 
cabinet and for the field. His descendant, 
who performed so detestable a part in the 
late French Revolution, only resembled him 
in his vices. He inherited neither the dis¬ 
tinguished personal courage, nor the aMor 
for knowledge, nor the military skill, nor 
the aptitude for public business, nor the 
elevated mind of the Regent ; who, if he 
had not been restrained by some consider¬ 
ations of goodness, or some emotions of 
a flection, might easily have acted by Louis 
the Fifteenth, as we suppose that Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, did by Edward the 
f ifth; or, as we know that the late Duke 
ot' Orlfeans acted by Louis the Sixteenth, and 
ill'; Queen. . j’o the Regent, whose life*was 
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teriiiinated iji the aa'ms of the Ducliess tie 
Valori, abbreviated by his excesses, suc¬ 
ceeded the short and feeble Ministry of 
tlie Duke of^ Bourbon, comprising scarcely 
three yeaKs; but, which produced one event 
peculiarly interesting to the young King, 
and to France ; I mean, his marriage. 

There is no instance in the last or present 
Century, ol’any female attaining so great an 
elevation, as that of Mademoiselle de Lec- 
zinska to the thi'one of France : for, we 
cannot justly reckon the second marriage 
of the Czar Peter, with Catherine, the Li¬ 
vonian peasant, as an exception. Muscovy 
could scarcely then be considered as form¬ 
ing^ a portion of the European System, nor 
were its sovereigns altogether subjected to 
our usages. That the daughter of an 
expatriated Polish Nobleman or Palatine, 
whom Charles the Twelfth of Sweden had 
nominally forced upon the Poles as their 
King, during a few years; but, who was in 
fact only a needy exiled adventurer, tlriven 
by necessity, to take shelter in an obscure 
provincial town of Alsace, and destitiite of 
territories, or almost of suppoil; — ttiat a 
JVm'cess, if silcb she might indeed be pro- 
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pfcrly denominated, who* could hardly be 
thought a suitable match for one of*the petty 
sovereigns on the banks of the Elbe, or the 
Rhine, ^should have been selected for the 
Consort of a King of France; may assuredly 
lie considered as one of the most singular 
caprices of fortune. Its singularity becomes 
augmented, when we reflect that the young 
Monarch was already not only betrothetl to 
the daughter of Philip the Fifth, his uncle. 
King of Spain ; but,, that the Princess des¬ 
tined to share his throne and bed, had long re¬ 
sided in France, the nuptials being only de¬ 
layed till the two jiarties should attain a pro¬ 
per age. Yet, in defiance of this impediment , 
did the Duke of Bourbon venture to send back 
Philip’s daughter to Madrid; and 1 met her 
at Lisbon, neiu' half a (.entury afterwards, be¬ 
come Queen of Portugal; transported from 
the banks of the Seine, to those of the Tagus: 
while a native of Poland, brought up in obscu¬ 
rity, and hardly accounted among the female 
candidates for an Eurojiean Crown, supplied 
her place. The motive assigned for so extra¬ 
ordinary a proceeding, on the jiart of the 
Duke of Bourbon, was his apprehension 1 1 lat 
the /ouijg King, whose constitution seemed 
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scarcely to promise Iks attaining to nianliooU, 
should die without issue. 

I have beeiy assured by persons'conversant 
in the secfet History of the early part of Louis 
the Fifteenth’s rei^, that when the Duke of 
Bourbon determined on dissolving the uncon- 
suminated marriage between the young King 
and Philip’s daughter, he found himself under 
the greatest embarrassment, whom to sub¬ 
stitute in her room. H/; bad a sister, Maide- 
moiselle de Sens, born in 1705, whose age and 
personal accomplishments rendered her a fit 
bride for Louis. She then resided at the Abbey 
of' Fontevraud in Anjou, under the protec¬ 
tion of the Abbess; and it was natural for the 
Duke to desire to raise her to the throne. But, 
he was himself enslaved to the celebrated 
Marchioness de Prie, his mistress, who wished 
to have the merit of naming the future Queen; 
in whose household, and about whose person, 
she aspired to occupy a distinguished situa¬ 
tion. On the other hand, they both equally 
dreaded giving a wife to their Sovereign, 
whose charms, talents, or ambition, might 
impel her to assume an empire over his mind. 
Louis, then only entering on his sixteenth 
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ye^«r, brought up in great seclusion, scarcely 
initiated in public business; and tliough not 
destitute of talents, yet indolent, of very re¬ 
served hg,bits, modest, and diffident of him¬ 
self j would, not improbably, like fiis uncle, 
Philip the Fifth, be governed b^ a queen of 
energy or spirit. Before the choice fell there¬ 
fore on the Duke of Bourbon’s sister, it be¬ 
hoved the Marchioness to ascertain, whetlier, 
if selected for so great an elevation, she w'ould 
jirolxibly manifest duetjlity of character, gra- 
litude, and attachment for the person wlio 
princi))ally raised her to that eminence. In 
order to obtain satisfaction on a point so iin- 
})ortant, Madame de Prie determined to pro¬ 
cure an interview witli Mademoiselle de Sens, 
to whom she was unknown by person, though 
not by reputation. Assuming therefore a fic¬ 
titious name, she repaired to Fontevraud, and 
having been presented to her, found means to 
turn the conversation on the Marchioness de 
Prie. Unconscious that the stranger ta whom 
she addressed her discourse, was the Mar¬ 
chioness herself, the Princess gave full scope 
to her antipathy towards a woman, whom she 
considered as exercising a pernicious influence 
over Iffer brother’s mind. This disclosure of 
her sentiments at once stopped the furthei 
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prosecution of Mwlainc dc Pric’s plan, for 
placing her on the French throne, and com¬ 
pelled her to turn her views to another quarter. 

The Duke ol’ Bonrboii, not tliscouraged by 
the obstacle Avhich diderence of religion im¬ 
posed, next'embrac-ed the extraordinary mea¬ 
sure of demanding for his master, the hand of 
an English Princess; and he named as the ob¬ 
ject of liis selection, tJie eldest (jlrand-dangh- 
ter of George the First, Anne, who al’rer- 
wards married William the Fourth, Prince of 
Orange. I'his e\enl took place in 1725. 
However strong iniglitbe the objection arising 
from her profession of the J^rotestant laith, 
whicli she must necessai'ily have renounced, 
in order to ascend the throne of France, yet 
the Oder was alluring; and Henrietta, sister 
of Charles the 8econd, had married Pliilip, 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, after Charles’s Restoration. But, 
George the First, tliough gratified by the pro¬ 
position of seeing one of his female descend¬ 
ants wear the French crown, yet was too wise 
to accept it; well knowing that such an al¬ 
liance, however splendid in itself, or what¬ 
ever political advantages it might seem to 
present, would irritate and disgust all the 

10 
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iicWierents of the succesi?io*ii in the Hon^ie oi 
fliinover. Thus foiled in two attempts to 
dispose of Louis the Fifteenth’s hand, aftd 
tirnilv rttsolVed on efteeting l^ijs marriage, 
Madame de I’rie east her e^ cs on Maria 
Lee/.iuska, the daugiiter of Stanislaus. She 
was then living- with her hither at Weissem- 
bourg, in Alsace; a town situate not far 
from the Rhine, on the frontier of Ger¬ 
many, though in the dominions of' France; 
wltere the titular King of I’oland resided 
in as much obscurity as ('harles the Second 
lived in the jneceding Century at Cologne, 
fluring the Protectorate of Cromwell. So little 
expectation did he entertain of matching his 
daughter with a crowned head, that he had 
already lent a favourable ear to the })ro- 
posals of a private Nobleman, a subject of 
France, tlie C'ount d’Estrees, who oflereil 
ht;r marriage. Stanislaus accepted the offer, 
but desired to delay its accomplishment, 
till lie could [)rocure the honours * of a 
Duchess, at the Court of Versailles, fin 
Mademoiselle de Leczinska. With that 
view he made apjilications to obtain .i 
Brevet of Duke for the Count d’Ksiici's, 
his destined son-in-law, though witiiout 
success ; fortune reserving f<)r ia-r tin; 
von. j. 
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tiisl diadem in Eurtipc. Her principal ix'- 
conimendation consisted in her want of pcn-- 
soFial attractions, the humility of her con¬ 
dition, and tjhe oblip:ation to gratitude which 
',hc niusf. naturally feel for the authors ol' 
so wonderlid. a change in her fortune, fn 
fact, Nature had neither bestowed on her, 
beauty, elegance of manners, nor intellectual 
endowTuents of any kind. Even youth she 
could scarcely be said to possess, as she 
W'as twenty-three years of age; while'her 
destined husband was only sixteen. We 
know not whicli to admire most, the sin¬ 
gularity of such a choice, or the passive 
apathy disjdayed by Louis, while his Mi¬ 
nister and Madame do Erie thus ilisposed 
of his person. Maria Leezinska brought 
him nothing, as a portion, on the day of 
her nuptials, except modesty, virtue, and 
goodness of heart. Yet the young King, 
during eleven or twelve years after his mar¬ 
riage, exhibited a jiattern of conjugal fidelity, 
which stands strongly contrasted with Louis 
the Fourteenth’s dissolute amours, at the 
same period of life; though Maria Theresa, 
daughter of Philip the Fourth, could boast 
of much superior charms to the Polish Prin¬ 
cess. The Duchess de la Valiere, Madame 
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Montespan, and MaJanie de Fontanges, 
disputed for tfie possession of Loufs the Fo<ir- 
leeiitii’s youth. It was not till the aftenfoon 
and evennig of his successorig hfe, that he 
sjink into the arms of Jhe Marchioness de 
Poinj)adour, and of the Counties du Harry. 

0 

The Duke do Bourbon’s and Madame de 
Frie’s period of j)ower ])rovod, nevertheless, of 
short duration. He was banished in 1726, to 
Chantilly; and at that point of time commences 
Cardinal Flcury’s Administration. It lasted 
nearly as long as Richlieii’s, namely, about 
seventeen years ; and though Fleury was far 
inferior in strength of character, resources, 
and energy, to his predecessor, yet may 
France justly feel for him equal gratitude. 
Pacific, economical, unostehtatious, and mild, 
he seemed made to heal the wounds inflicted 
on their country, by Louis the Fourteenth, and 
the Regent. If Ricldieu, as we are assured 
from contemporary authority, ventured to 
raise his eyes to Anne of Austria, and to make 
her propositions of a libertine nature; it is 
equally a fact, however incredible it may 
appear, that bleury, then above seventy years 
of age, carried his presumption still farther 
vvith respect to Maria Leezinska. I shall not 
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it'lule the particuiarsT That Princess, coif- 
scioiis nevertheless of t he ascendant which the 
(’atdinal had obtained over her husband, pos¬ 
sessed too^ nwch pnuU'Jice to comiminlcate 
to him, in the first ipstam-e, the subject of 
her complaint^ She wisely preferred making 
» C onfidanl of' her father. To Stmiislaus she 
revealed the temerity of the aged Minister, 
and besought him, at the same time, to give 
fier his advice for her conduct, particularly 
on the point of her acquaint ing Louis Avith the 
circumstance. Stanislaus exhorted her, in 
reply, to bury the secret for ever in her own 
bosom; observing at the same time, that 
sovereign Princesses are placed on such an 
eminence, as almost to render it impossible 
for any disrespectful propositions to be made 
them, unless they encourage, to a certain 
degree, such advances. The Queen was dis- 
screet enough to adopt this judicious and 
paternal counsel. If I had not received the 
anecdolc here related, from a person, whose 
intimacy with the individuals composing the 
(lourt of France at that time, joined to his 
j ank and high character, left no doubt of its 
authenticity, I should not A enture to recount 
the. fact. 
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• To Louis the Fihet'nt.li France stands in¬ 
debted for the acquisition of I>ornun, a ter- 
litory of such inestimable value, as to n»)ck 
culcidation’; jierhaps surpassij^g in real im- 
]iortance, any auginentatiou of flu' French 
dominions made by arms, wiyiin the thrCH 
last C-enturies. Henry tiie iSecoiul had conr 
(jnered Metz, d'oni, and \\‘rdnn, besides re¬ 
annexing Calais, so long held by the Eu- 
glish IVinces. J'Jie Counties of Eourg and 
Hress{‘, covering the Bordcj's on the side ui 
.Sa\ {)y, wei e gained by JJenry xhe Fourth. His 
son. l.ouis the Thirteenth, or more properly to 
sj)eak, tlie Cardinal de Richlieu, added Kou- 
silJon and Cerdagne, situate at one extremity 
of the kingdom, towards Catalonia; while 
in another quart er, he reduced Artois and Al- 
"ace to the French obedierrcc. Lastly, Louis 
tile Fourteentli, in the course of his long, 
ambitious, and siuiguinary career, exceeding 
in duration stn enty years, nc't only enlarged 
or streiigtiiened his frontier along the 'Rhine ; 
but augmented his territories by tli«“ addition 
of Fraiiclie Comjite, and of a vast portitni of 
Flanders. Yet may xve justly doubt, whetiior 
any of these acquisitions conferred such 
streng'th and security, as the^ ])Os.session of 
Lorrain. When we reflect on tiie beauty ami 
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(lishatbJaction at her*f)relerence of a voungtr 
rival, Hfti own CJiancellor liad contrived to 
insinuate himself into Madame de Boufflers’ 
favour; a of -wliich the King .was not 
ignorant. Taking leave of her, one e\ ening, 
.when retiring to his apartment, after em¬ 
bracing hei’, “ Mo 7 i. Chancelie 7 \” addeil he, 
“ voKS dim le rcste a jocose allusion to the 
words with which, as is M-ell known, tlie 
French Sovereigns, wlien holding a Bed of 
.hisficcy always finish their harangues. Stilnis- 
[aus, during the last years of his life, with- 
(irew to rest every night, at nine o’clock, and 
Ins ileparturc constituted the signal for com¬ 
mencing Faro. All the persons of both 
sexes, composing his Court and Household, 
then sat down to that infatuating game, which 
was continued without intennissiqn to a late 
hour. But, a circumstance seemingly incre¬ 
dible is, tJiat the rage for it became suc'h, as 
to idtract by degrees to the table, all the Do¬ 
mestics of the Palace, down to the very Turn¬ 
spits or Scullions ; who crow ding round, staked 
iheir A’cm-v on the cards, over the heads of the 
company. Such a fact sufficiently^ proves 
the relaxation of manners which prevailed 
in the Court of Lorrain, under 'Stanis¬ 
laus. 
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•Hi? death, as Lady Mar/Chundiill related it 
1 <' in(“, 1 ookplace in February, 1766, iiUhelbllow- 
iiiy- niimnor. 'I'lie old King, -who, like the P<^es 
:uui Gegnalhs, was much addicted to smoaking 
'i'obacco, usually finished sevenilf j^j)es, every 
tiav. Being alone, in an undr^s, while en- 
lieavouring to knock out the ashes from his 
pipe, he set fire to his gowm ; and his Vakl de 
Chanihre, who alone exercised the jnivilege of’ 
tmtering his apartment, had, unfortunately 
just" gone into the town of’ Luneville. His 
cries were Jiot immediately heard; but when 
tlu'v reached the officer stationed on guard in 
the outward room, he flew to the King’s as¬ 
sistance ; and having contrived to throw' him 
down on the floor, the flames were*speedily ex- 
rin;;uished. He might even have survived 
and recovered the accident, if’ it had not 
been aecom])anicd with a singidar circum¬ 
stance. Stanislaus, who had become devout 
during the last years of his life, as a penanci- 
for his transgressions, constantly worh under 
his shirt, next to his flesh, a “ licliqnairey" 
or girdle made of silver, having points on 
the inside, from space to space. These point." 
becoming heated, and being pressed into his 
body, *w'hile in the act of extinguishing the 
fire, caused 11' number of wounds or sores ; 
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one of which he was personally present, ren¬ 
dered him master of all the Austrian Nether- 
Idhds. The military Trophies of Marlborough, 
erected fort,y years earlier on the saihe plains, 
were lost at Fontenoy, at HSiicoux, and- at 
Lafeldt. Greater by iiis moderation, than 
even by his conquests, he gave peace to 
Europe at Aix-la-Chapelle, when Holland lay 
open to his attack; and when Mr. Pelham, 
who was then at the head of the Councils of 
England, possessed neither pecuniary nor 
military resources for maintaining the con¬ 
test. Louis the Fourteenth may undoubtedly 
have inspired more terror at certain periods 
of his reign ; but never excited more respect, 
than did his successor at the conclusion of 
the great wjir, w’hich took place on the ac¬ 
cession of Maria'Theresa. 

It forms a curious subject of reflection, that 
the armies of France, during this splendid 
portion of Louis the Fifteenth’s reign, when 
he thus over-ran the Low Countries, were 
commanded by Foreigners. To Conde, Tu- 
renne, and Luxembourg, had succeeded Ca- 
tinat, Vendome, Boufflers, and Villars: but 
these last Generals left no successors. Li 1734, 
Villars, at near four-score, remained the sole 
survivor of those illpstripus Commanders, who. 
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from Rocroi down to Dtsnflin, from 1643 to 
1712, had carried victory over ao many 
countries of Europe. An Englishman, tjp; 
Duke of .Befwick, son of James the Second, 
was placed head of the ^p'reHi^ forces 

on the Rhine, in ^7^4 ; whilqp a German 
and a Dane subjected Flanders to Louis 
the Fifteenth, between 1743 and 1748. Mar¬ 
shal Saxe, the former of these Generals, at¬ 
tained a reputation hardly exceeded by any 
individual in modern T'mes. Lowendahl, the 
(»ther, was immortalized by the capture of 
licrgen-op-Zoom, then regarded as the most 
impregnable fortress on the Continent, 
lioth survived the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle only a few years. I hav& been in 
the apartment of the palace of Chainbord, 
near Blois, where Marshal Saxe expired 
in November, 1750; extenuated by plea¬ 
sures which had enervated his Herculean 
frame, and produced his premature end at 
fifty-four years of age. The natural son of 
Augustus the Second, King of Poland, he 
inherited from his father, an extraordinary 
degree of bodily strength ; but, like Milo in 
Antiquity, 

, “ Vii»biii> illc; 

Cou/isus periit, udmirandisque Lacertis.” 
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At Cliambord,' t;^iere he lived in a mag¬ 
nificent > style, he constantly entertained a 
Upmpany of Comedians, as if' he had been 
a Sovereign Prince. Mademoiselle^ de Chan- 
tilly, an 'Actress in high reiw^tuuon at Paris, 
having, frc^m her per$4/nal beauty, no less 
than from her theatrical merit, attracted the 
Marshal's attention, he caused proposals to 
be made her, for repairing to Chainbord, 
to perfonn on his Theatre. But she, who 
was already married ^ to Pavard, an Actoi- 
on the hVench Stage, knowing the Mar¬ 
shal’s designs on her person, rejected all 
his oflTers. In iJiis Dilemma, determined 
to gain possession of her, he applied to 
Monsieur'^ de Berruyer, then Lieutenant de 
Police, requesting him to compel her to visit 
Chambord. Berruyer, desirous of obliging 
Marshal Saxe, made use of every argument, 
and enforced them by very ample pecuniary 
offers. Finding, however, all his exertions 
fruitless, he sent her a Lettre de Cachet, or¬ 
dering her immediately to prison, or to 
Chambord. We must own that this atro¬ 
cious abuse of power, which reminds us of 
Appius Claudius and Virginia, excites in¬ 
dignation against a Government ca|table of 
having recourse to such expedients, in order 
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to'^ynitify tlie depraved* S,nd licentious appe¬ 
tites of an exhausted Voluptuary. Thus 
pressed between imprisonment and the >sa- 
crifice of her person, she preferred > the lat¬ 
ter expedieht^*as many, other^^woli^n might 
have done under litSr circumstances, without 
perhaps incurring either any deep degree of 
culpability, or exciting any strong emotions 
of moral reprobation. Pity, indeed, rather 
than condemnation, arises in the mind, on 
such a recital. Arriving at Chambord, she 
was forced to gratify the Marshal’s desires. 
It is difficult to relate the sequel of the 
story, without involuntarily wounding de¬ 
corum : yet may the Moral tlmt it con¬ 
tains, almost apologize for such a deviation, 
or in some degree even demand it. Ma¬ 
demoiselle, de Chantilly having been reluc¬ 
tantly conducted to the Marshal’s bed, ex¬ 
pressed herself with some contempt of his 
prowess as a lover. Piqued at the insinu¬ 
ation, he had recourse to those exp’edients 
for recruiting, or resuscitating his decayed 
powers, which Pope, one of the most cor¬ 
rect of modern Poets, who exclaims, 

“ Curst be the Verse, how soft so’er it flow. 

That serves J.o make one Honest Man my Kpe? 
Give Virtue Scandal, Innocence a Fear, 

Or from the soft-eyed Virgin steal a Tear 
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yet has not hesitated*'£b enumerate in his “ Ja¬ 
nuary and May j” but, in which enumeration 
I 6'»nnot venture to follow him. Satyrion and 
Eringo stan<jl., at the head of the list. The 
auxiliary proved top powerfo^-for the prinqi- 
•pal, and produced his -rfeath within a short 
time ; a dissolution of which Mademoiselle 
de Chantilly formed the cause. He expired 
nearly in the same manner as the Regent 
Duke of Orleans had done, about twenty-five 
years earlier; a Prince to whom, both in his 
virtues, his endowments of mind, and his de¬ 
fects or vices. Marshal Saxe exhibited some 
Analogy. 

Louis the Fifteenth not only occupied the 
most distinguished place among the European 
Sovereigns and Powers, during thn period of 
near eight years, which intervened between 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the com¬ 
mencement of the w^ar of 1756; but, for a 
considerable time subsequent to that rupture, 
every success was on the side of France. Be¬ 
yond the Atlantic, in the Mediterranean, in 
Germany, as well as on the French coasts and 
shores, her arms maintained their ascendancy. 
Mejcerai, or Voltaire, might have expatiated 
with exultation and pleasure, on the events of 
Minorca, of Ticonderagfr, of Braddock’s defeat 
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in Carolina, of Closter-seven, of St. Cas, and of 
Hoclifort; as, on the other hand, hssuredly 
neither Hume nor Smollett could have deriv 4 !d 
from thov narration of those unfoi^naie or 
disgraceful traii:;?ctions, ^ any suoj^'ct of tri¬ 
umph. That Louis, :;o less tiiaiif his people, 
sunk under the energies of the hrst Mr. Pitt, 
between 1759and 1762, must bf.admitted: but, 
all the atchievements of that great Minister, 
in both Hemisplieres, on the land and on 
the Water, from the Philippines to Cuba, and 
from Cape Breton to Senegal, were sacrificed 
at the peace of Fontainbleau. We seemed to 
have humbled the two Branches of the House 
of Bourbon, only to re-construct tl^ieir fallen 
power: restoring all that we ought in wisdom, 
to have retained; and retaining or acquiring all 
that in policy we should have surrendered to 
France and Spain. Witness Canada and Floi i- 
da, which we preserved! Witness the Havanna, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and so many other 
islands or Settlements which we ceded; not 
to include in the list, Manilla, a capture un- 
known to the British Ministry who signed 
tile treaty, and of which the ransom has never 
been paid, down to the present moment. Well 
might “Junius” exclaim, that the Embassa¬ 
dor wdio subscribed such unbecoming condi- 

VOE. I. u * . 
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lions, must have soTd' his country ! Well might 
scandal, if not truth, assert, that the Princess 
Dnwager of Wales received for herself, as a 
present-^^frcyn the court of Versailles^ a Hun¬ 
dred Thi&usand ^Pounds; that the First 
Minister, EOrd Buter'T'etained for his share, 
ninety-six Thousand! Even the popularity of 
George the Thdrd, sustained by the most irre¬ 
proachable and exemplary display of private 
virtues, could not stand the shock of such a 
peace j which covered him with as much ob¬ 
loquy, as that of Utrecht had inflicted on 
Queen Anne. 

France, from 1763 to 1770, repaired her 
losses; and while her Councils were guided by 
the vigorous, as well as enterprizing mind of 
Choiseul, Louis' the Fifteenth, however van¬ 
quished he might have been in the preceding 
contest, re-appeared with at least as much 
dignity on the Theatre of Europe, as Louis the 
Fourteenth had done after the War of the Suc¬ 
cession. Choiseul, secure on the side of Flan¬ 
ders and of Germany, by the alliance snjj- 
sisting with the House of Austria since 1756, 
extended succours to the Polish Inprgents, 
against Catherine the Second; laid the foun¬ 
dations of the Swedish Revolution, which 
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was eflected by Gustavus the Third in 1772 ; 
and reduced to the obedience of his master, 
the Island of Corsica, nearly about the tifiie 
when that country gave birth to ^ n^.i, whose 
relentless and"^ insatiable ^unbitiph or ven¬ 
geance, have equally laid waste xhe territory 
of France, and polluted by his crimes, or 
converted into a desert, the most flourishing 
kingdoms of the Continent. The universal 
abhorrence excited by his atrocities, renders it 
unnecessary to name a Monster, whose very 
existence, and still more, whose favoured 
place of retreat, on the delicious shore of 
Tuscany, surrounded by the splendour of a 
Prince, seem to reproach the justice, no less 
than the policy, of the European Powers. 

Louis the Fifteenth, like' his predecessor, 
survived his only son; justifying the Roman 
Poet’s remark on the evils that accompany 
and characterize longevity, when he sa^s, 

“ Hsec data pccna diu viventibus, ut renovata 
Semper cladc dumus, multis in luctibus, inque 
Perpetuo moerore, et nigra veste senescant.” 

The, Dauphin Louis died at Fontainbleau, 
towards the en4 of 1765, at the age of alw>ut 
thirty-six. Whether we consider his death 

it 2 ' 
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abstractedly, with reference to his character 
and nienfial qualities; or whether we try it by 
tho calamitous reign of his son, which may be 


saidwit 4 jout^ Metaphor tohave brouglit France 
to the Blofck jove jnnst be cpusp^Hed to regard 


the Dauphih^s prematarTe end, as one of the 


most unfortunate events which could have 


taken place for the French Monarchy, and for 
the House of Bourbon. It was produced, as 
I have been assured by persons who had fre¬ 
quent access to him, 'and who enjoyed a dis¬ 
tinguished place in his confidence, from the 
effect of medicines which he took in order to 


repel or to disperse an eruption that ap¬ 
peared nejir his mouth. He was supposed to 
have caught the disorder from his wife the 
Dauphin ess, a Princess of Saxony, daughter of 
Augustus the Third, King of Poland, who had 
a violent scorbutic humour in her blood. Ma¬ 


lignity proceeded so far, as even to accuse the 
• King his Father of having caused the Dau¬ 
phin’s death, by administering slow poison; a 
circumstance principally founded on the state 
of extenuation and languor to which he was 
reduced during the long malady that brought 
him to the grave; but, for which imputa- 
tiopj not the slightest foundation existed 
in truth. Louis the Fifteenth, though na- 
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turalJy indolent, as well as dissolute; and 
profligate towards the close of his Iffe, mani¬ 
fested no cruelty, or systematic atrocity<»'of 
charactei^, He neither reseinbl<^ oilis the 
Eleventh, noi'Scnaparte, ^Hi? soil possessed 
finnnessof mind, ariJl'ni solid uifSerstaiuling, 
cultivated by polite letters. For the society 
of men distinguished by talents of any kind, 
he displayed as strong a partiality, as the King 
betrayed an aversion throughout his whole 
reigri. Devout, and in some degree tinctured 
with bigotry, he nevertheless sought occasions 
of conversing with individuals known to have 
embraced ideas adverse to the Catholic faith, 


as well as to revealed religion. Wiith Hume, 
then Secretary to the Embassy at Paris, and 
at the summit of his reputation, or as the 
“ Heroic Epistle ” says, drunk with Gai- 
“ lie wine, and Gallic praise,” the Dauphin, 
not a great while before his decease, had a 
long conversation, principally on points con¬ 
nected with philosophical disquisition. "When 
Hwne was presented to him, “ 1 know,” said 
he, “ that you hold very free opinions on mat- 
“ ters connected with Revelation; but my 
“ principles are fixed, and therefore speak 
“ out to me ; for otherwise I shotidd only jae 
“ c onversing with a man in a mask.” He was 
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the third Dauphin in hereditary descent, who 
had attained to manhood without ascending 
thp French throne, within the short space of 
fifty i«j»r years. His death was flowed, at 
no long idiittsjal of ^me, of the Dau- 

phiness hisVidow, and-tKe Queen his mother; 
leaving Louis the Fifteenth at near sixty, 
surrounded by his daughters, and his grand¬ 
children. 

Unquestionably, the four last years of his 
reign were passed in a manner worthy of Sar- 
danapalns; oblivious of his public duties, in¬ 
sensible to national glory, and lost to every 
sentiment ^of private virtue, or eyen of Deco¬ 
rum. From the instant that, dismissing Choi- 
seul from his Councils, and rejecting the favo¬ 
rable opportunity offered him by yhe dispute 
which arose between England and Spain, re¬ 
lative to the Falkland Islands, for recovering 
the honor, as well as the territories lost by 
France during the preceding war j he aban¬ 
doned himself to pleasures no longer suited 
to his age ;—^from that moment he became an 
object of contempt and Opprobrium to his own 
subjects. Unfortunately for his fame, he has 
been tried and estimated by this inglorious 
portion ol' his life. Yet, even while the Dukes 
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ol“*AiguilJon and of Ricffieu directed public 
affairs,, while the Great Seal of France was en¬ 
trusted to Maupeou, while the Finances wwe 
abandoned to the Abbe Terray, and :.”ilde a 
woman of the lA^t libertine descri^^on, Ma- 
dame du Barry, p^0aided ove^ his looser 
hours, he at least exerted some proofs of vi¬ 
gour in his treatment of the Parliaments of 
his kijigdom, whom he (;ontrouled and banish¬ 
ed : unlike his yielding Successor, who suf¬ 
fered liimself to be overwhelmed under the 
progressive effects of popular innovation. 
When we compare the concluding years of 
Louis the Fourteenth's reign, from 1712 to 
1715, with the termination of his gfeat grand¬ 
son’s life, from 1770 to 1774; we shall sec that 
the Court was alike, in both instances, com¬ 
pletely under female controul. It would indeed 
be as unjust to place Madame du Barry in 
competition with Madame de Maintenon; as 
to elevate Thais or Campasp6, to a level with 
Aspasia, or with Livia. Yet did the *Palace 
and Court of the former Prince, exhibit as de¬ 
grading a scene of mingled hypocrisy, bigotry, 
and superstition; as Versailles displayed a 
spectacle of debauch and licentious pleasure, 
under the latter Sovereign. If it were per¬ 
mitted to cite as authority for this assertion, 
n» 4 » 
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the “ Pucette ” of* Voltaire; a Poem no Ifess 
captivating from its wit, than dangerous from 
it^ spirit and tendency; but, the historical 
poitrjii^^ scattered throughout whicp. produc¬ 
tion, are sJi^*j;^ed vidtli admjiaibte ability by a 
master hai^; we might there behold the 
'ignominious figure which “ the Phoenix of the 
“ Bourbons ” presented in the evening of his 
life, surrounded by devotees, priests, and 
monks, 

* 

“ Hercule en Froc, ct Priape en Soutane.” 

■ Louis the Fifteenth, during his last years, 
excites nevertheless more disgust, because it is 
unqualified by any sentiment of pity, or of re¬ 
spect. His death, which took place under 
these circumstances, was hailed by the French, 
as the Era of their liberation from a yoke 
equally disgraceful and severe: while the new 
Reign awakened in a nation characterized by 
its superficial or sanguine frame of mind, 
the most extravagant visions of future felicity. 
We may however safely assume, that Louis 
the Fifteenth, who had refused to join Charles 
the Third of Spain in 1770, when every circum¬ 
stance invited him to a rupture with England; 
and who was known to have taken an unalte¬ 
rable determination of terminating his life in 
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peace; — we may be asSRred that such a 
Prince, at sixty-eight or seventy, would not 
have sent La Fayette and Rochambeaiv aif^j^ss 
die Atlantic, there to imbibe theyirin^q^es ol' 
rebellion ahd'iksp.ublicanism, wita i^ich they 
returned to inoculslve-France, aiA to subvert 
the throne. Louis the Sixteenth, only four 
years after his Accession, in 1778, embraced, 
though against his own judgement, this per¬ 
nicious and improvident measure, from which, 
in an eminent degree, flowed the destruction 
of his House. So true is it, that — 

“ Evcrterc domos totas, optantibus ipsis, 

Di faciles.” 

We cannot reflect without some surprize, 
that Louis the Fifteenth manifested more at¬ 
tention du/ing his last illness, to the well¬ 
being and support of Madame du Barry 
after his decease, than his predecessor dis¬ 
played for Madame de Maintenon, to whom 
he had been united above thirty yedrs, by 
the'ties of marriage. The latter possessed 
nothing, as her own property, on the first of 
September, 1715, when Louis the Fourteenth 
breathed his last, except the estate of Main- 
tenon which she had purchase!I, and a Pen¬ 
sion of two thousand Louis d’Ors a year; 
while the tbrnier, beside tlic immense gra.titi- 
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cations wliich she RSd received from her Rdyal 
Lover difring the period of her favour, was 
pi^sented by him with the beautiful Chateau 
and ^i^ate of Lusienne, situate he^ Marley. 
Yet Loui^tBQ, Fourteenth, b^lfe he expired, 
contented Wlnself with-«illy recommending his 
future widow to the protection of the Duke 
of Orleans. His Successor, on the contrary, 
at an early period of his disorder, after ex¬ 
pressing the utmost anxiety respecting his Mis¬ 
tress, delivered into the Duke d’Aiguiilon’s 
hands, confidentially for her use, in the event 
of his decease, a Port-Folio containing in 
Notes, the sum of three Millions of Livres, or 
about onp hundred and twenty thousand 
Pounds Sterling. The Duke, with the true 
spirit of a Courtier, carried this deposit to the 
new King. 

At sixty-four, Louis the Fifteenth died 
of the small-pox, at Versailles; as his grand¬ 
father, the Dauphin, only son of Louis the 
Fourteenth, was carried off at the Palace 
of Meudon, by the same malady, in 1711. 
While any reasonable expectations of his re¬ 
covery were entertained, Madame du Barry 
continued hpr attendance aboiit his person ; 
every idea of the nature of his disease being 
studiously concealed from him: nor was he 
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pefinitted to look at himsSf in a glass, lest lie 
sliould discover the change effected in his 
countenance by the Pustules which covered 
his face. IJic Duke de Richliei. evf'j^ept 
giiari, at tlie tloor.of his bed-ch^-Vi^ft^iir, to pre- 
^'ent the intrusion of any priest or^cclesiastic 
who might procure admission, warn him of 
his danger, and awaken his apprehensions of 
eternity. But, no sooner was his alarming 
situation understood, and the apparent impro¬ 
bability of his surviving the attack of so malig¬ 
nant a distemper, became disseminated abroad; 
than Madame Louisa of France, the King’s 
youngest daughter, who had taken the Veil as a 
Carmelite Nun, quitting the Conver^t of which 
she was Prioress at St. Denis, repaired to Ver¬ 
sailles. With irresistable importunity she de¬ 
manded adinittance to her Father, wliom she 
admonished of his perilous state, and im¬ 
pending dissolution: he was already sinking 
under the ravages of the disease, wliich left 
no hope of his surmounting its violence. 
Madame du Barry had been sent, some days 
before, to Lusienne. The King expired in a 
narrow white bed, placed between two win- 
dows of his apartment, which were constantly 
kept open on account of the,heat of the 
weather, thougfi, the season of the year w'as b} 
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no means advanced, it being only the i‘oth 
day of May, 1774. These particulars have 
alJ.bcen related to me, not long after they 
took^fij^e, by a Gentleman, one of^is Pages, 
who atteh^e\?iliira through^t thS'whole course 
of his disorder. 

it is obvious that the successor of Louis 
i.he Fii'teenth, must have ascended the 
Throne under the most favourable Auspi¬ 
ces. To the majesty of the first European 
crown, he added the brilliancy of youth ■, 
not having yet completed his twentieth year. 
But, though young, he possessed neither the 
graces, the activity^ nor the elasticity of 
mind usually characteristic of that period of 
life. Heavy, inert, and destitute of all apti¬ 
tude for any exercises of the body except 
Hunting, he seemed, like James the First 
of England, unfit for appearing in the Pleld. 
His manners were shy ; a natural result of his 
neglected education, which made Madame 
du Barry, commonly call him, during his 
Grandfather's life, “ Le gros Garmon, mal 
eleve” Yet never did any Prince manifest 
more rectitude of intention, greater probity, or 
a yrarmer desire to advance the felicity of his 
people. Nor was his understanding by any 
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means inadequate to fulfilling those beneficent 
designs. He even endeavoured, at an earl^' 
period of his reign, to repair the want of^^pse- 
ceding ir^^truction, by private ap^^^tion. 
For Geography he displayed 'iiiVihcominon 
passion; and it is well known, that none of 
his Ministers equalled him in that branch of 
knowledge. Before 1778, when the French 
{ ’abinet embraced the determination of aiding 
the Americans, by sending out D’Estaign 
with a Fleet to their sOpport; the King had 
rendered himself so perfect a master of the I'o- 
pography of the Trans-atlantic Continent, that 
from the River St. Laurence, to the Southern 
extremity of Florida, not a head-lantl, a bay, 
or almost an inlet, were unknown to him. 
Warmly attached to the Queen his wife, his 
nuptial fidelity could admit * of no dispute ; 
and in all the relations of private life, he might 
be esteemed not only blameless, but merito- 
rious. George the Third could hardly lay 
claim to higher moral esteem and approba¬ 
tion. 

Impressed with deep sentiments of filial 
piety, an|^ of respect for the memory, as w'ctl 
as for the precepfs or advice of his Father the 
i^auphin, he selected his Ministers, in com¬ 
pliance with tliat Prirtce’s' written instriic. 
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tions which he had carefully preserved, aftd 
religiou^y obeyed. Those instructions im- 
pv’led him to place the Count de Maurepas 
at tli§‘b=!ad of the new Administrat’t)n, though 
tlien at a^ 4 ryj»dvanced period of life. He 
was, indeed, as old as the Cardinal de Pleury, 
when he assumed the management of affairs, 
having attained his seventy-third year in 1774 ; 
and having passed the preceding twenty-five 
years in exile, at Bourgcs, the obscure Capital 
of the central and sediuded Province of Berri. 
It may however be justly* questioned, whether 
in this choice, Louis the Sixteenth was fortu¬ 
nate. Maurepas, though a man of superior 
talents, who preserved in age all the fresliness 
of his intellect, yet plunged his Countiy into 
the alliance with America, which proved even- 
t\ially, at no great distance of time, the leading 
source of all the Revolutionary Calamities that 
have desolated France. In his selection of 
Vergennes for the foreign Department, the 
King apparently manifested more discernment. 
1 was at Stockholm in June, 1774, when the 
Courier who brought the intelligence of Louis 
the Fifteenth’s death,' delivered to Monsieur 
de Vergennes, then the French Embassador at 
the Court of Sweden, letter? recalbng him to 
Paris, in order to form a Member of the Ca¬ 
binet. Happily fbr themselves, neitlier Mau- 
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repas nor Vergennes survived to witness the 
Commencement of the Revolution. 

• ■ ; ■ 

If a corjibination of almost all^thp'^^ quali¬ 
ties or endowments, which, in a ^yrivate sta¬ 
tion, conciliate esteem and excite respect, 
could have secured to Louis the Sixteenth 
a tranquil reign, he might justly have pre¬ 
tended to that felicity. But, unfortunately, 
he wanted the bolder and more iiffirmative 
features of the mind,' which confirm domi- 
!ikui, repress or extinguish innovation, re¬ 
tain the various classes of subjects in their 
respective orbits, inspire becoming appre¬ 
hension, and preserve the throno from in¬ 
sult or attack. These defects had not in¬ 
deed become apparent to the Nation at 
large, as early as 1776; but they were not 
the less obvious to such as had access to 
his Person anti Court. Perhaps, had he 
succeeded in more tranquil Times, or if he 
had been the successor of Louis the Four¬ 
teenth ; under whom, though the Monarchy 
was convulsed, and almost overtunied bv 
foreign enemies, yet the Monarchical prin¬ 
ciple aqd power remained firmly rooted in 
public opinion ; he might have maintain^tHl 
himself in his elevation. But, even he- 
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tore the comineiicemeiit oi' the; Ameritau 
war, Voltaire and his disciples had under¬ 
mined both the foundations of the throne 
and^^Ji^the, altar, by inculcating philosophi¬ 
cal princ^l^.-^calculated in their results, 
to propel the inferior ranks upon the upper 
Orders of society. A spirit of disquisition, of 
discontent, of complaint, and of reform, 
which pervaded, not only the mass of the 
French population, but which had infected 
even the Army, the Navy, and, however 
strange it may seem, the (’hurch itself; me¬ 
naced the most alarming consequences. Henry 
the Fourth and Sully would have anticipated 
and suppressed it. Louis the Thirteenth and 
Richlieu would have combated and vanquish¬ 
ed it. Louis the Fourteenth and Louvois 
would have eithet dispersed, or hat^e overawed 
and intimidated it. Even Fleury or Choiseul 
would not have supinely or carelessly allowed 
it to mature its destructive powers, till it 
burst into a conflagration. If ever France 
stood in need of a strong, and even a severe 
Ruler, it was at the death of Louis the Fif¬ 
teenth; when the person of the Prince, and 
the Throne itself, were alike, though from 
different causes, fallen into contempt. A 
man of energy, who had possessed military 
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talents, and who, instt'at^ of breaking the 
Household Troops, disarming the Jiovereign 
Authority, and then convoking the States 
Creneral; Awnld have mounted on horseback, 
arrested the first instigators sedition, 
and placed himself at tfie liead Of his army, 
in the last resort, against his rebellious 
subjects; — such a king might have defied the 
Revolution. But Ijouis the Sixteenth labour¬ 
ed under a double inajHitude, moral and 
physical. He was the only monarch since 
Philip of Valois, if not the single instai»cc 
since Hugh Capet, the founder of the third 
Dynasty, who never had, on any occasion, ap- 
peai-ed in person among his soldiers.^ Louis the 
Fifteenth, and his son the Dauphin, though 
neither of them were distiiiguishcd by martial 
ardor, yet assisted in the field, made a ca?;'- 
paign in the Netlierlands; and were statioiR u 
by Marshal Saxe in such a manner, at tiit' 
battle of Fontenoy, as at least to lie spectators 
of, if not participators in, the \ ictory gained 
on that memorable day. Their ill-fated de¬ 
scendant could ne^ er be propelled into such 
exertions, and he even betrayed a dislike 
tov/ards shewing himself at the jicaccful cere¬ 
mony of a review. 
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His personal coiwa^e itself, whatever fljit- 
tery may .assert, or candour may suggest, was 
problematical. That he displayed considerable' 
presesy^e of mind, and contempt of death, 
when suirr^nded by a furious populace, in 
October, r/89,~"at Yersailles,. and in July, 
1792, at the Tuilleries, cannot be disputed; 
but, on the scaflbld, in January, 1793, for 
the performance of which last act he must 
licvertheless liavc been ])repared, by all the 
aids of reflection, and all the supports of reli¬ 
gion, he did not comport himself with the 
sereiiity and sell'possession that characterized 
Cliarlos the First, and Mary, Queen of Scots, 
when laying dow’ii their heads on the Block. 
It must liowover be admitted on the other 
liand, tliat tiie Guillotine, which was only an 
atrocious revolutionary engine, invented not 
so much to abbreviate the suflerlngs of the 
condemned individual, as to facilitate the dis¬ 
patch of a number of victims with certainty, in 
a shorter space of time; bereaved death of 
all its grace and dignity. I have likewise seen 
and read very strong attestations to the firm¬ 
ness displayed by the King of France in hi^ 
ia,st moments. On the 26th of January 1793, 
the day on which the official accouEt of hi.^ 
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execution arrived in Ijondon; being alone 
with the Duke of Dorset, at St/ James’s 
Palace, he received a note, which he imme¬ 
diately shewed me, and which I cop'cd on 
the spot. It contained these wo^■.^<i' 

“Paris, 21st January, 12 o’clock. 

-• The uisfortunate Louis is no more. He sut-’ 
t'erocl death thi.s morning, at ten o’clock, with the 
■nost heroic coui'age.” 

“ To tile Duke of Dorset V 

Tiic note had no signature, but the Duke 
told me that he knew botli the hand-writing 
and tlie writer. Yet I have been assured 
‘hat Louis altempted to resist or impede 
the executioners ; who, impatient to finisli 
the perfornpi’ee, used a degree of violence, 
threw him down ibreibiy on the ]>lank, in 
which act his iaee was torn, and finally 
fhrust him under the Guillotine. Marie 
Antoinette and Madame Elizabeth, each, ex¬ 
hibited in turn, one, the Heroism of an 
elevated mind; tlie other, the calm resig¬ 
nation of a Martyr, under the same circiini 
stances. Even the Duke of Orleans, covercii 
as he was with crimes and turpitudes, yet 
derived from despair a species of adirniativc 
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courage, hurried to 1:he place of execulioii, 
and rushed upon his fate. 

In'sljie Summer of 1776, when i quitted 
Trance, Marje Antoinette; may be said te> 
have reached tlie summit of lier beauty, and 
of her popularity. Her favour with the 
Nation declined from the period of he/- 
brother, the Emperor Joseph the Second’s 
viait to Paris, in 1777 ; after which inter- 
riew, her enemies, \yith equal falsity and 
malignity, accused her of sacrificing both 
the treasures and the interests of the Erencii 
Monarchy, to her Austrian connexions. He/- 
})ersonal <^'harins consisted more in her cU'- 
vated manner, lofty demeanour, and graces 
of deportment, all which announced a Queen, 
than in her features, which wanted soft¬ 
ness and rcgularitv. She had besides weak 
or inflamed eyes; but, her complexion, which 
•was fine, aided by youth and all the oi-na- 
inents of dress, imposed on the beholder. 
In the national estimation, her greatest de¬ 
lect at this period of life, consisted in hei¬ 
st erility ; she having been married full six 
years, without any apparent prospect of 
issue. But, Anne of Austria had remained 
near two and twenty years under the same 
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reproach, before she biought into the world 
Louis the Fourteenth. The Count de. Pro- 
v otice Avas likewise destitute of any children, 
thotigli as early as 1771 he had espoused a 
daughter of the King of Sardinia; wliile the 
Count d’Artois, youngdst of the three bro¬ 
thers, married to another Princess of Savoy, 
was already a father. His son, born in 1775, 
had been created Duke d’Angouleme. Both 
the King and the Count de Provence, were 
then.generally regarded, in different ways, as 
e(|ually inapt for the purposes of marriage. 
It had, nevertheless, been ascertained that 
l.,ouis the Sixteenth laboured under no im¬ 
pediment for perpetuating his race, except 
a slight defect in his Organization, easily 
susceptible of relief by a surgical operation ; 
but, to undergo which, hejbr a long time 
manifested* great repugnance. The impor¬ 
tance of the case, and the pressing instances 
which were made to him, having at lengtli, 
however, sui'mounted his scruples, he sub¬ 
mitted to it ; and the Queen lay in of a 
daughter, in December, 1778, whose un¬ 
merited sufferings and virtues have justly 
endeared her to all Europe. But, Marie 
Antoinette did not produce a Dauphin till 
.''Cveral years later. 
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Of fhe three Koyal brothers, the C'^'ouiit 
d’Artois ^lad been cast hy Nature in the most 
graceful mould. All the dignity of Louis 
the P^ourteenth had descended to him. His 
elder brothesr, the Count de Provence, who 
resembled ^le Kiijg ’ in his person, was less 
known to the Nation, in 1776, than either 
of the others. Moderate in his character, 
and of retired habits ; possessing a strong 
mind, but destitute of brilliant or of dan¬ 
gerous talents, he approved himself the 
most submissive of subjects. Both the 
younger Princes resided constantly at Ver¬ 
sailles, in the Royal Palace; accompanied 
the King, whenever he repaired to Com- 
pi^gne or to Fontainblcau; commonly at¬ 
tended him at Mass, as well as to the 
('.hace; and never absented themselves, 
even on an excursion to Paris, without his 
permission. Philip, Duke de Chartres, too 
well known to us by his v indictive and cri¬ 
minal . political intrigues, which at a more 
recent period have conduced, in so great 
a degree, to the subversion of the House 
of Bourbon ; was already fallen, in 1776, 
mider the public condemnation or con¬ 
tempt. He had then been married* several' 
years, to the sole daughter and heiress of 
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tlip Duke de Penthw>'rey last male of' the 
illegitimate descendants of Louis the Four¬ 
teenth j and the popular voice accused him 
of having plunged the Prince de Lambaile, 
his brother-in-law, tfle Duke de.Penthievre's 
only son, into the debaucJierief, which ter¬ 
minated his life in the flower of his age. 
That young Prince espoused, at a very early 
period, one of the Princesses of Carigrian, 
collaterally descended from the House of 
Savoy; whose tragical end in 1792, forms a 
revolting feature of tlie great act of blood, 
denominated “ The French Revolution.” As 
the Prince de Lambaile left no issue; the Duke 
de Chartres was asseiled to have accele¬ 
rated, or rather to have produceef his death, 
from the sordid, as well as detestable mo¬ 
tive of inheriting, in right of his Consort, 
the vast estates of Penthievre. However 
destitute of proof, and j)erhaps even of just 
foundation, may have been this imputation; 
yet the character and notorious profligacy of 
the Duke, obtained for it universal belief. 
Affecting to emulate the Regent Duke of 
Orleans, his great Grandfather’s example, 
v.'hose portrait was always suspended closeyfo 
tiis Bed; he only imitated that Prince in the 
licentious depravity of his mariners, and’ the 
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abandoned nature,, oil his amours. The lie- 
gent, whether in Italy, where he was wounded 
in i7o6,inthetrenchesbefbreTurin; in Spain, 
where he commanded the French armies 
with distinguished lustdl ; or at home, while 
conductin,{^\ the helm of‘ affairs, during the 
Minority of Louis the Fifteenth ; what¬ 
ever vices he displayed, redeemed them in 
some measure by his valour, loyalty, and 
capacity. His degenerate descendant in¬ 
curred the abhorrence of all Europe, over¬ 
turned the throne of* France, perished by 
the axe, and may be esteemed the most 
atrocious, as well as flagitious individual 
who has arisen in modern Jiges, for the 
calamity of mankind, with tlie single excep¬ 
tion of Bonaparte. 

t 

Returning to England, in the summer ot 
1776, I went down soon afterwards, on a visit 
to Lord Nugent, at Gosfield in Essex; a 
seat -v^hich has since, in the revolutionary 
events of the present times, afforded a tempo¬ 
rary Asylum to the representative of the Cape- 
tian line, when expelled from a country over 
w^ich his ancestors had reigned, in uninter¬ 
rupted male succession, for above ei^it hun¬ 
dred yearfi! 'When I visited Gosfield, amo}ig 
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1 guests who attracted most attention, might 
justly be reckoned the late Lord Tenjple, then 
far advanced in life, and very infirm. In his 
person he was tall and large, though not in¬ 
clined to corpulency.* A disorder, the seat ol' 
wliich lay in his ribs, bending nim almost 
double, compelled him, in walking, to make 
use of a sort of crutch: but his mind seemed 
exempt from any decay. His conversation 
was animated, brilliant, and full of entertain¬ 
ment. Notwithstanding the nick-name ol‘ 
“ Squire Gawkey,” which he had obtained 
in the satirical, or party productions of those 
times, and which, we may presume, was not 
given him without good reason; he had never¬ 
theless the air and appearance of a man of high 
fondition, when he appeared with the Insignia 
rind Decorations of the Gartet\ seated at table, 
it is well "known that George the Second, 
who, though he generally yielded to Ministe¬ 
rial violence or importunity, yet manifested 
often great reluctance and even ill humor, in 
his manner of compliance on these occasions, 
strongly disliked Lord Temple. Being how¬ 
ever compelled, in consequence of political 
arrangements very repugnant to his feelings, 
to invest that Noblemen with the Order ol 
the Garter, the King took so k'ttle pains*to 
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conceal his aversion both to tiie individjial, 
and to tlie act; that instead of placing the 
Riband decorously over the shoulder of the 
new Knight, His Majesty, averting his head, 
and muttering indistinctly, some expressions 
of dissatishiction, threw it across him, and 
fumed his back at the same instant, in the 
rudest manner. George the Third, on such 
occasions, possessed or exerted more restraint 
over his j>assions, than his grandfather. Yet 
even he did not always execute the commands 
of his Minister, where they were disagreeable 
or revolting to him, without displaying some re¬ 
luctance. The late Duke of Dorset told me, 
that bein^ present at the ceremony of invest¬ 
ing the present Marquis Camden with the 
Garter, where the Duke assisted as a Knight 
Companion of the Order; His Majesty, who 
felt no little unwillingness to confer it on him, 
betrayed a considerable degree of ill humor in 
his countenance and manner. However, as he 
knew 'that it must be performed, Mr. Pitt having 
pertinaciously insisted on it; the King took 
the Riband in his hand, and turning to the 
Duke, before the New Knight approached, 
tsked of him, if he knew Lord Camden’s 
Christian name. The Duke, after enquiring, 
informed film that it was John Jefferies. 
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“ y^hat! What!” replied the Ring; “ John 
“ Jefferies! the first Knight of the Garter, 1 
“ believe, that ever was called John Jefleries.” 
The aversion of George the Second towards 
Temple, originated partly Jn personal, 
but, more from political motives or*feelings- 
His present Majesty's disinclination to confer 
the Garter on Lord Camden, probably arose 
merely from considering his descent as not 
sufficiently illustrious. But, the great tiilents 
and .qualities of the first Earl, had diffused a 
lustre over the name of Pratt. To these en¬ 
dowments of the father, the son originally 
owed the dignity of the Peerage, which de¬ 
volved on him. To Mr. Pitt’s friendship, he 
was subsequently indebted for the’distinction 
of the Garter. 

Lord Nugent was created an Irish JLari, 
during the time that I was at Gosfield, haviiii;; 
antecedently been I'aised to the title of Vn- 
count Clare. He formed a striking contras' 
to Lord Temple, in his manners and ad¬ 
dress. Of an athletic frame, and a vigorou.^ 
constitution, though very far advanced in 
years, he was exempt from infirmity; possewi- 
ing a Stentorian voice, with great animal spi¬ 
rits, and vast powers of conversation. He Va> 
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indeed a man oi’ v^ry considerable natural abi¬ 
lities, tliouglx not of a very cultivated mind. 
His talents seemed more adapted to active, 
than to specidative life; to the Drawing Room, 
or the House of Commons, than to the closet. 
Ha\dng *sat in matty Parliaments, he spoke 
fluently, as well as with energy and force; 
was accounted a good Debater, and possessed 
a species of eloquence, altogether unembarras¬ 
sed by any false modesty or timidity. In the 
progress of a long life, he had raised himself 
from a private gentleman, of an antient family 
in Ireland, and a considerable patrimonial for¬ 
tune, to an Irish Earldom; which dignity, 
together with his name, he procured to de¬ 
volve on the late Mai'quis of Buckingham, 
then Mr. Grenville, who had mairied his only 
daughter. They were both likewise at Gos- 
iield, during the time of which 1 speak ; and 
Lord Nugent having gone up to town, for the 
purpose of kissing the. King’s hand, upon his 
new Creation, returned from thence on the 
following day, as we w'ere seated at table, after 
dinner. The object of his visit to St. James’s, 
was well known by every one present ; but he 
iiamediately -announced it, as soon as he had 
taken his place, by filling out a glass bf wine, 
and toasting* his daughter’s health as Lac/^ 
Man) Grenville. 
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Lord Nugent, when young, had occupied 
a distinguished place in the favor of JFrederi<’, 
Prince of Wales ; and was more than once 
destined to have filled an office in some of 
those imaginary Administrations,* commemo¬ 
rated by Dodington, which were perpetuaiiy 
fabricated at Leicester House, during the 
long interval between the accession of George 
the Second, and His Royal Highness’s de¬ 
cease, in 1751. The Prince died considerably 
in his debt; nor was the sum so due, ever liqui¬ 
dated, unless \vc <‘onsidcr the offices and dig¬ 
nities conferred on Lord Nugent by George 
tlie Third, at different periods of his reign, as 
liax ing been in the nature of a retribution for 
loans made to his father. In return for these 
mai'ks of royal favour, he presented verses to 
the Queen^ accompanying, a piece of Irish 
Stuffi which Her Majesty graciously accepted. 
Both the poetry, and the manufacture, were 
satirically said to be Irish Stuff. They began, 
if I recollect right. 

Could poor lerne gifts afibrd. 

Worthy tlie mistress of her lord, 

Of sculptur’d gold, a costly frame, 

.Tust^emblcm of her worth should flame.” 

But Lord Nugent’s Muse will never rank 
10 
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relating a frolick,. which rendered Lord Nu¬ 
gent, or rather Mr. Nugent, he being then a 
Commoner, not a little distinguished, towards 
tlie end of George the Second’s rc/gn. George, 
Earl of Bristol, eldest of the three sons of 
the famous Lord Kervey, whom Pope has, 
very unjustly, transmittetl to posterity, as 
“ Lord Fanny,” and as “ Sporuslike his 
lather, inc ined to a degree of effeminacy, in 
his person, manners, and dress. Probably, 
these characteristics of dc'portment, while 
t hey exposed him to some animadversion oi 
ridicule, led to a supposition that they were 
connected with want of spirit; and that he 
would not promptly resent insidt. Certain it 
is that Mr. Nugent, then a man of considera¬ 
tion, fortune, and fashion, living in the higli- 
est company of the Metropolis; being one 
evening at Lord Temple’s house in Pall-Mall, 
where a splendid assembly of both sexes was 
collected ; laid a singular bet with Lord Tem¬ 
ple, that he would spit in the Earl of Bristol’s 
hat. The wager was accepted, and Mr. Nu¬ 
gent instantly set about its accomplishment. 
For this purpose, as he passed Lord Bristol, 
who stood in the door-way of one of’ the apart¬ 
ments, very richly dressed, holding his hat 
uiider his arm, with the inside uppermost; 
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Mr. Nugent, turning round'as if to spit, and 
affecting not to perceive Lord Bristol, per¬ 
formed that act in his hat. 

Pretending the utmost concern dnd distress 
at the unintentional rudeness that he had com¬ 
mitted, Mr. Nugent made a thousand apo¬ 
logies to the Earl for his Indecorum, and 
entreated to be allowed to wipe off the affront 
with his pocket handkerchief: but, Lord Bris¬ 
tol calmly taking out his own, used it for 
that purpose; besought Mr. Nugent not to 
be discomposed ; assured him that he was not 
discomposed, himself; wiped the inside of his 
hat; and then replacing it as befoi;e, under 
his arm, asked Mr. Nugent whether he had 
any farther occasion for it in the same way ? 
Having so done, the Earl, without changing 
a muscle of his countenance, or manifeiting 
any irritation, quitted the place where he 
stood; sat down to play with the party he 
usually made at cards,' finished his two or 
three Rubbers, and returned home. Mi*. Nu¬ 
gent, after triumphantly winning his Bet, con¬ 
sidered the matter as terminated; but in this 
supposition he counted without his host. Early 
on the following morning, before he was risen, 
he received a note, similar in its nature and 
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contents to that which Gil Bias tells uci he 
delivered to his master, Don Mathias de 
Syh'a; but, w'ith the summons contained in 
which, Mr. Nugent did not manifest the same 
careless promptitude to comply, as the Spanish 
Grandee exhibited, in the Novel of Le Sage. 
The Note acquainted him, that Ix)rd Bristol 
expected and demanded Satisfaction for the 
insult of the preceding night, without delay ; 
naming time, as w^ell as place. An instant 
answer was required. 

Mr. Nugent now perceived that he had 
involved himself in a very serious affair of 
Honour, w'here he had only meant to gratify 
a wanton moment of frolick. However per¬ 
sonally brave, he felt that the Exertion of 
his Courage, in order to cover or justify 
a premeditated insult, which nothing could 
wazTant or excuse, wmuld only aggravate his 
■offence. Under this impression, having de¬ 
termined therefore to make reparation, he 
wrote to Lord Bristol, offering every possible 
Apology for the act committed; which, he 
admitted, would be inexcusable, if it had 
been meant as any Affront. But, as the best 
extenuation of so gross a seeming violation 
fff jvll decorum, he added, that it did not 
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arise from the most remote intention of in¬ 
sulting the Earl, the whole Matter having 
originated in a Bet. He concluded by pro¬ 
fessing his readiness to ask pardon in the most 
ample manner j requestiiig that the business 
might not produce any further consequences. 
To this Application Lord Bristol replied, that 
though he was disposed readily to admit, and 
to accept the proffered Reparation; yet, as 
the Affront had been committed in public 
company, so must the exacted Apology be 
made; and he named the Club-room at 
White’s, as tlie place where he would receive 
it from Mr, Nugent. Not, however, by any 
means. Lord Bristol added, from Jiim only; 
foi-, as he now understood that the Act owed 
its rise to a wager, it Irecame clear that there 
must be another person implicated in the 
Transaction. He insisted therefore, on know¬ 
ing the name of that individual, from whom, 
as a participator in the Frolick, he should 
equally exact an Apology; and declaririg that 
on no other conditions would he relinquish 
liis right to demand personal satisfaction. In 
consequence of so peremptory a Requisition, 
Mr. Nugent ovmed, that Lord Temple was 
the person to whom he had alluded; and 
both the Gentlemen were finally reduced to 
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comply with the terms, by asking pardon ' in 
the Clubiroom at White’s. Lcp-d Bristol then 
declared liimself satisfied, and the Business 
at an end. 

The late Lord Sackville told me, that when 
young, he was well acquainted with Lord 
Mark Kerr; a Nobleman whose person being, 
like Lord Bristol’s, cast by Nature in a very 
delicate mould, sometimes subjected him 
among strangers, to insults, from a suppo¬ 
sition that a man of so feminine a figure, 
would not be prone to resent an affront. 
In this calculation they were however egre- 
giously deceived, he binng a pei’son of de¬ 
cided courage. Shortly after the battle of 
Dettingen, during tlie Summer of tlie year 
1743, the Earl of Stair, then commanding 
the British forces in Germany^ under George 
the Second, entertained at his table several 
French Officers, who had been taken pri- 
sonern in that, engagement. A numerous 
company sat down to dinner, in the tent of 
the Commandcr-in-chieL among whom was 
lA)rd Mark; who being son to the Marquis 
.of Lothian, and nearly related to Lord 
•Stair, acted as one of his Aides dii Camp. 
.Lord Sackville was present on the occasion. 
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A difference of opinion having arisen during 
the repast, on^ome j)oinl; wliich w&s main¬ 
tained by one of the French Officers with 
great pertinacity; Lord Mark Kerr, in a very- 
gentle tone of voice, vcjntured {o set him 
right on the matter of fact. But, tlie 
Frenchman, inconscious of his quality, and 
perhaps thinking that a frame so delicate, 
did not enclose a high spirit; contradicted 
him in the nmst gross terms, such as are 
neither used nor submitted to among Gen¬ 
tlemen. The circumstance took place so 
near to Lord Stair as unavoidably to at¬ 
tract his attention. No notice whatev er was 
taken of it at the time, and after dinner the 
company adjourned to another tent, where 
Coffee was served. Lord Mark coming in 
about a quarter of an houp later than the 
others. Lord Stair no sooner obseiwed him, 
than calling him aside, “ Nephew,” said 
he, “ I think it is impossible for you to pass 
“ by the affront that you received froiA the 
“ French Officer at my table. You must 
“ demand satisfaction, howcwr much I re- 
“ gret the necessity for it.” “ Oh, My 
“ Lord,” answered Lord Mark, “ you need 
“ not be under any uneasiness on that subject. 
“ We have already fought. I ran him through 
^ S ‘ 
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“ the body. He'died on the spot, and they 
“ are at* this moment about bury him. I 
“ knew too well what I owed to myself, and 
“ I was too well convinceil of* your Lord- 
“ ship’s Vay of thinking, to lose a mo- 
“ ment in calling the Officer to account.” 

I passed the ensuing Winter, of 1776-7, 
in London ; a period which is now so 
distant, and the manners, as W('ll as the in¬ 
habitants of the Metropolis, have undergone 
since that time, so total a change, that they 
no longer preserve almost any similarity. The 
sinister events of the American war, had al¬ 
ready begun to shed a degree of jiolitical 
gloom over the Ca])ital and the kingdom ; 
but this cloud bore no comparison with the 
terror and alarm that penaded the firmest 
minds in 1792, and 1793, after the first burst 
of the French Revolution, and the com¬ 
mencement of the Continental Avar in Flan¬ 
ders.' In 1777, we in fact only contended for 
Empire and Dominion. No fears of sub¬ 
version, extinction, and subjugation to fi;)reign 
violence, or revolutionary arts, interrupted 
the general tranquillity of society. It was 
subjected, indeed, to other fetters, from which 
we have since emancipated ourselves ; those 
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of dress, Etiquette, uiid ibnii. The lapse of 
two Centuries ^could scarcely have produced 
a greater alteration in these particulars, than 
have been made by about forty years. That 
Costume, wliicli is now confined to the Levee, 
or Drawing-room, was then worn by persons 
of condition, wuth few exceptions, every 
where, and every day. Mr. Fox and his 
friends, who might be said to tlictatc to the 
Town, aflecting a st^ le of neglect about their 
persons, and manifesting a contempt of all the 
usages hithei'to established, first threw a sort 
of discredit on Dress. From the House of 
Commons, and the Clubs in St. James’s Street, 
it spread through the private Assemblies: of 
London. But, though gradually undermined, 
and insensibly perishing of an Atroph}', Dress 
never totally fell, till the Era of Jacobinism 
and of Equality, in 1793, and 1794. It was then 
that Pantaloons, cropped hair, and shoe¬ 
strings, as well as the total abolition of 
buckles and ruffles, together with the. disuse 
of hair-powder, characterized the men : while 
ladies, having cut off' those Tresses, w hich had 
done so much execution, and one lock of 
which purloined, gave rise to the finest model 
of mock-heroic Poetry, which our owai, or any 
other language c.an boast; exhibited he&ds 
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rounded a la Vic time et a la Guillotine ”‘0.^ 
if ready ’for the stroke of the axe. A dra¬ 
pery, more suited to the climate of Greece or 
of Italy, than to the temperature 'of an Island 
situate in the fifty-first degree of Latitude; 
classic, elegant, luxurious, and picturesque, but 
ill calculated to protect against damp, cold, 
and fogs ; superseded the ancient female at¬ 
tire of Great IJritain ; finally levelling or 
obliterating almost all external distinction 
between the higliest ajid the lowest of the 
sex, in this country. Perhaps, with all its 
incumbrances, penalties, and inconveniences, 
it will be found necessary, at some not very 
distant pei'iod, to revive, in a certain degree, 
the empire of Dress. 

At the time of ^vhich I speak, the “ Gens 
de Vettres," or “ Blue Stockings,” as they 
were commonly denominated, formed a very 
numerous, powerfid, comjiact Phalanx, in 
the mLdst of London. Into this society, the 
two publications which I had recently given 
to the world ; one, on the Northern Kingdoms 
of Europe; the other, on the History of 
France, under the Ilace of Valois j however 
destitute of merit, yet facilitated and pro¬ 
em ed my adihission. Mrs, Montague was then 
4 
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the Madame du Deffand of the English Ca¬ 
pital ; and her house constituted the central 
point of union, for all those pei-sons who 
already were known, or who emulated to 
become known, by their talents and produc¬ 
tions. Her supremacy, uidike that of Ma¬ 
dame du Deflhnd, was, indeed, established 
on more solid foundations than those of in¬ 
tellect, and rested on more tangible materials 
than anv with which Shakespear himself 
could* furnish her. Though she liad not as 
yet begun to construct the splendid Mansion, 
in which she afterwards resided, Jiear Port- 
man Square, she lived in a veiy elegant house 
in Hill Street. Imj)rcssed probably,, from the 
suggestions of her own knowledge of the 
world, Avith a deep conviction of that great 
truth laid doAvn by Moliere, which no Man 
of Letters ever disjmted ; that “ Lc vrai 
Ampht/irion esl celui chez qui Von dine ” Mrs. 
Montague was accustomed to open her house 
to a large company of' both sexes, whom she 
frequently entertained at dinner. A service 
of plate, and a table plentifully covei’ed, dis¬ 
posed her guests to admire the splendor of 
her fortune, not less than the lustre of' Iier 
talents. * She had found the same results flow¬ 
ing from the same causes, during the visit 
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that she made td Paris, after the Peace of 
1763 ; where she displayed to the astonished 
JAterati of that Metropolis, the extent of her 
pecuniary, as well as of her mental resources. 
As this toplic formed one of the subjects most 
gratifying to her, she was easily induced to 
laimch out on it, with much apparent com¬ 
placency. The Eulogiums lavished on her 
Repasts, and the astonishment expressed at 
the magnitude of her income, which appeared 
prodigiously augmented by being transformed 
from Pounds Sterling into French Livres; 
seemed to have afforded her as much grati¬ 
fication, as the Panegyrics bestowed upon 
the “ Essay on the Genius and Writings of 
Shakcspear.” 

Mrs. Montagije, in 1776, verged towards 
her sixtieth year; but her person, which was 
thin, spare, and in good preservation, gave 
her an appearance of less antiquity. From 
the infirmities often attendant on advanced 
life, she seemed to be almost wholly exempt. 
All the lines of her countenance bespoke in¬ 
telligence, and her eyes were accommodated 
to her cast of features, which had in them 
something satirical and severe, rafher than 
amiable «r inviting. She possessed great na- 
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tural cheerfulness, and a flow of animal spi¬ 
rits ; loved to talk, and talked well dn almost 
eveiy subject; led the conversation, and was 
qualifled to preside in her circle, whatever sub¬ 
ject of discourse was started : but her manner 
was more dictatorial and sententious, than 
conciliating or diffident. There was nothing 
feminine about her ; and though her opinions 
were usually just, as well as delivered in lan¬ 
guage suited to give them force, yet the 
organ whicli conveyed them, was not musical. 
Destitute of taste in dis])osing the ornaments 
of her dress, she nevertheless studied or af¬ 
fected those aids, more than woulil seem to 
have become a woman j)rofossiiig a phiiosophic 
mind, intent on higlu'r j)ur,suits than the 'foi- 
Ict. Even when a])proaching to tliurscorc, 
this female w'caknc'ss still uccoinpanied lier; 
nor could she reliiK|uish her diamond neck¬ 
lace and bows, which, like Sir Wiliiam 
Draper’s “ blushing riband,” connneinoraTed 
by “ Junius,” formed of evenings, the per- 
]>etual ornament of iter emaciated person. 1 
used to think that these glittering appendages 
of o])nlence, sometimes helped to dazzle the 
disputants, whom her arguments might not 
always* convince, or her literary rei>utation 
intimidate. That reputation had not as yet 
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received the rude attack made on it by Dr. 
Johnson*at a subsequent period, when he ap¬ 
pears to have treated with much irreverence, 
her “ Essay on Shakespear,” if wfc may believe 
Boswell. Notwithstanding the defects and 
weaknesses that I have enumerated, she pos¬ 
sessed a masculine understanding, enlight¬ 
ened, cultivated, and expanded by the ac¬ 
quaintance of men, as well as of books. Many 
of the most illustoous persons in rank, no less 
than in ability, under ..the reigns of George 
the Second and Third, had been her corres¬ 
pondents, friends, companions, and admirers. 
J^ulteney, Earl of Bath, whose portrait hung 
over the chimney piece in her drawing room; 
and George, the first Lord Lyttelton, so emi¬ 
nent for his genius, were among the number. 
She was constantly surrounded by idl that was 
distinguished for attainments or talents, male 
or female, English or foreign; and it would be 
almost ungrateful in me not to acknowledge 
the gratification, derived from the convers¬ 
ation and intercourse of such a society. 

Though Mrs. Montague occupied the first 
place among the “ beaux Esprits ” at this pe¬ 
riod, she was not without female competitors 
for* so eminent a distinction. Mrs. Vesey 
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might indeed be said to hold the second rank: 
but, unlike Mademoiselle de rEspmasse at 
Paris, who raised a separate literary standard 
from Madame du Deffand; Mrs. Vesey only 
aspired to follow, at a humble distance, the 
brilliant track of Mrs. Montague. The form¬ 
er rather seemed desirous to assemble persons 
of celebrity and talents, under her roof, or at 
her table, than assumed or pretended to form 
one of them, herself. Though not lodged 
with the same magnificence as Mrs. Monta¬ 
gue ; yet she entertained with less foi'm, as well 
as less ostentation. Mi’s. Vesey’s repasts were 
at once more select, and more delicate. Far¬ 
ther advanced in life than Mrs. Montggue, she 
possessed no jiersonal advantages of manner, 
and studied no ornaments of dress. Simpli¬ 
city, accompanied by a sort of oblivious inat¬ 
tention to things passing under her very sight, 
characterized her. In absence of mind, in¬ 
deed, she might almost be said to equal the 
Duke de Brancas, Chamberlain to Anne of 
Austria, relative to whose continual violation 
of common rules, Madame de Sevigne has 
consigned to us so many amusing Anecdotes. 
With Mrs. Vesey this forgetfulness extended 
such a point, that she sometimes hardly 
remembered her own name. It will scarcely 
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be credited, that she could declaim against 
second marriages, to a Lady of Quality who 
had been twice married, and though Mr. 
Vesey was her own second husband. Mlien 
at last roininded of the circumstance, she 
only exclaimed, “ Bless me, my dear, I had 
“ quite forgotten it!” There Avas, imlecd. 
some decay of mind in such A\mit of recoUeiv 
tion. Her sistcr-in-JaAA', aa’Iio liAcd in tiu' 
same liouse Avith her, and aa'Iio formed, phy¬ 
sically, as well as morally, a perfect contrast 
to Mrs. Vesey, superintended all domestic ar¬ 
rangements. From their opposite figures, qua¬ 
lities, and endowments, the one was called 
“ Body,” the other “ Mind.” 

In these tAA^o houses misjht then be seen 
many or most pf the persons of both sexes, 
eminent for literary attainments, or celebrity 
of any kind. Mrs. Thrale, still better knoAnni 
■by the name of Mrs. Piozzi, -was to be met 
with* frequently in this socdcty, followed or 
attended by Mr. I'hrale, and by Dr. John¬ 
son. Of the former, it is unnecessary to 
say any thing; and relative to the last, after 
the laboured, minute portraits which liaye 
been drawm of him, under eyery attifude, wdiat 
is it possible to say new? I will freely confess 
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that his rugged exterior and*garb, his uncouth 
gestures, his convolutions and distortions, when 
added to the rude or dogmatical manner in 
whicli he delivered his opinions and decisions 
on every point; — rendered him so disagreable 
in company, and so oppressive in conversation, 
that all the superiority of his talents could not 
make full amends, in ray estimation, for these 
defects. Ih Jtis anger, or even in the warmth 
of argument, where he met witJi opposition, 
he oftencespected neither age, rank, nor sex j 
and the usages of jiolislied life imposed a 
veiy inatlequate I’cstraint on his expressions, 
or his teclings. What are we to think of a 
man, who, by the testimony of his own Bio¬ 
grapher, denominated Lord Russel and Al¬ 
gernon Sidney, “rascals;” qiialihcd Pennant 
by the Ejiithet of “ a dog, ” because in his poli¬ 
tical opinions he was a Wliig; gave to Field¬ 
ing, the appellations of “ a blockhead, and a 
barren rascal;” and in speaking of King Wil¬ 
liam the Third, always termed him “ a,scoun- 
drel?” If not irascible, he was certainly 
dictatoriiil, coarse, and sometimes almost im¬ 
practicable. Those whom he could not always 
vanquish by the force of his intellect, by the 
depth aftd range of his arguments, and by the 
compass of his gigantic faculties, he silenced 
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by rudeness; ancKI have, myself, more than 
once, stood in the predicament which 1 here 
describe. Yet, no sooner was he withdrawn, 
and M-itli him had disappeared these personal 
imperfections, than the sublime attainments 
of his mind left their full effect on the audi¬ 
ence : for such, the whole assembly miglit be 
in some measure esteemed, while he was pre¬ 
sent. His lieautiful compositions, both })rose 
and poetical, the unquestionable benevolence 
and })bilanthro})y ot“ his character, iiis .labo¬ 
rious and useful, as well as voluminous and 
toilsome productions, when added to his lite¬ 
rary fame and pre-eminence; —all these com¬ 
bined qualities so overbore or subdued, the 
lew who ventured to contend with him, that 
submission or silence formed the onh" ])rotec- 
tion, and the ordinary rcfiige, to which tluiy 
had recourse. 

We never can enougli regret, that a man 
who possessed such poetic talents as are dis¬ 
played in his tw'O Imitations of Jin enal; 

“ London,” and the “ Vanity of Human 
Wishes should have neglected that Branch 
of Composition, in which lys might have at¬ 
tained to such comprehensive emincRce. If 
PopCL’s Imitations of Horace, have more suar 
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\ (Idicacy, and taste, than .lolnisou’^ pio- 
diictioiis can boast; tlie latter breatlu' a spirit 
of sublime antj se^ ere inoraJitv, mingled willi 
a j) 1 iiloso]thi(‘grnndciir of thought. wliieJi is 
ef/nally ciiptiriifing, as it is impressive and 
instructive. How admirable is bis pi(4tire of 
Charles Ifw Ttee/J'lh, as o])pos{al to that of 
Hannibal! How fine is the Comparison be¬ 
tween IVulseij and Scjamts! What can ex- 
l eed the judgment shewn in selecting Charles 
the Sex'cn/h, the Bavarian I'an])eror of 1741, 
as o})pt)sed to the Xerxes of the lioman Sa- 
tii ist! 'J’he Knglish language otters, perl laps, 
liothin*’’ more cliasie, correct, and vet liar- 
iiionious, than these Verses, which are free 
ifom any ]»edantiy, or aflectation of learning. 
Ihe fact, liowexer is, that .lolmson did not 
dare to yield to tiu' seductions of the Muse, 
c.r to abandon himseb" to the Inspiration oi 
I’oelrv. He was compelled to restrain his 
I'tforts, to the more tenipeiate walk of Prose, 
iiowever capable he felt himself to be of 
emulating Adriison, or Gray, or Pope. It is 
well known, that he was constitutional!v sub¬ 
ject to a melancholy, morbid humour, which, 
advancing •with his years, approached, on 
tx’itain occasions, to sometliing like alienation* 
ol mind. Well aware of this infirmiu, he 
voi. t. 
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was a])j*reljensi\ e of its effects. Tt)pfiara Beaiu 
cfork, who liv'eil in great intimacy with him, 
often expressed to him the astonishment 
and regrsit, naturally excitOil l>y his apparent 
neglect of such Poetic Powers as Nature 
had conferred (m him. .lohnson heard him 
in silence, or made little reply to these re¬ 
monstrances. Btit, on Mr. Beamrlerk’s mak¬ 
ing the same remark to Mr. Thralo, that 
gentleman immediatelv answered, that “ the 
“ real reason why .lohnson did not apply his 
“ faculties to Poetry, was, that he dared not 
“ trust himself in such a pursuit, his mind 
“ not being equal to the species of Inspira- 
“ tiou which Verse demands ; though in the 
“ Avalk of prose composition, whether moral, 
“ philological, or biographical, he could con- 
“ tinue liis labours, without apprehension of 
“ any injurious consequences.” 

If, nevertheless, after lendering due ho¬ 
mage to his paramount abilities, which no tes¬ 
timony of mine can affect, I might venture to 
criticise so eminent a person, as having been 
deficient in any paiiicular branch of Inform¬ 
ation and polite knowledge, I should say that 
liis deficiency lay in History. Boswell has 
very aptly compared his understanding to a 
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mill, into which subjects were tlirown,.in order 
to be g-romul. And Mrs. Piozzi somewhere 
remarks, in better language than I can do it by 
memory, that “ his mind resembled a royal 
pleasure garden, within wliose ample dimen- 
“ sions every thing subservient to dignity, 
“ beauty, or utility, was to be found, from the 
“ stately cedar down to the lowliest plant or 
“ herb.” Tliat this assertion, if loosely and ge¬ 
nerally taken, is perfectly just, no person can 
dispute, who knew him. That he was even 
tlioronglily co)iversant in the modern history of' 
Europe, for the last two or three Centuries, is 
incontestalde; and still less will it bp denied, 
that he intimately knew all the classic periods 
of Greek and Roman stoiy , most of which he 
iiad studieii or perused in the original writers. 
But, these attainments he shared w'ith many 
of his contemporaries. In the history of Eu¬ 
rope during tlie middle Ages, by Avhich 1 
snean, from the destruction of the Roman 
Empire in the West, in the year 476, through 
the ten Centuries that elapsed before the re¬ 
vival of letters, I always thought him very im- 
pei-fectly versed; if not, on some portions, 
uninformed and ignorant. To have compared 
his knowledge, on these subjects, with the 

information which Gibbon, or which Robert- 
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son possessed, would Jiave been an insult lo 
truth. But, as fiir as 1 could ever yjresuine to 
Ibrin an opinion, he was much.below either 
Burke, oi’yl^'ox, in all jreneral historical infor¬ 
mation. 

Bven as a Biogra})her, which is a mi¬ 
nor species oi' History, Johnson, howewer 
masterly, profoinid, and acute, in all that 
relates to criticism, tp discrimination, and to 
dissection of literary merit; has always ap¬ 
peared to me to have wanted many essential 
(pialities, or to have evinced great inaccuracy 
and neglect. I do not mean to s])eak ol‘ his 
prejudices and political partialities, which 
hardly allow him lo do justice to Milton, or to 
Addison, because the one was a Republican, 
and the other a Whig j just as he calls Hamp¬ 
den, ‘‘ the Zealot of Rebellion I allude to 
errors, which could only have arisen from an 
ignori'ance of facts, with which he might and 
ought to have been acquainted. What shall we 
say, when we lind him telling us, that Step¬ 
ney, the Poet, “ was invited into public life by 
the Duke ol‘ Dorset ?” The event in question 
must have taken place about 168*3, towards 
{he end of Charles the Second’s reign. But, 
the creation of the Dukedom of Dorset only 
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oriiHiKited under George the First, in 1720. 
In like manner he informs us, that Psior ])ul)- 
lished about 1706, “ a volume of poems, with 
“ the encomifistic character of liis deceased 
“ patron, tlie Duke of Dorset.” No doubt he 
means to speak of ('harles, Earl of Dorset, 
wJio died nearly at that lime. His mistakes, 
or his omissions and detect of infi)rination, in 
the life of that distinguished Nobleman, are 
imieh more gross. Joluison makes liim suc¬ 
ceed tp James Cranticlil, sreond Marl of Mid¬ 
dlesex, in 1674, his uncle ; who was already 
dead, many years antec’edent. It was the third 
Earl of Midillesex, I.ionel, to whose estates 
and title the Earl of Doi'sct succeeded, or 
was j-aised by Charles the Second. On all the 
interesting ])ai‘ticulars of his marriages, his 
private life, and his decease, relative to wdiich 
objects curiosity must l)e so naturally and 
warmly excited, the Biographer is either silent 
or misintbrmed. I may bo told, that these 
inaccuracies, chiefly chronologicat, are of .little 
moment. So is it, whether the great Duke 
of Marlborough died in 1722, or in 1723. 
But, he who undertakes to compose an ac¬ 
count of Churchill’s life, is bound to know, 
and accurately to relate, all the leading facts 
that attended, or distinguished it! Johnsoil, 
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we may be assured, would have been, him¬ 
self, tho first to detect and to expose such er¬ 
rors in another writer. 

Mrs. TJjirale always appeared to me, to 
possess at least as much Iiifbnnation, a mind 
as cultivated, and more wit than Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague; but she did not descend among men 
from such an eminence, and she talked mucli 
more, as well as more unguardedly, on every 
subject. She was th9 Provider and the Con¬ 
ductress of Johnson, who lived almost con¬ 
stantly under her roof, or more properly, 
under that of Mi-. Thrale, both in town and 
at Streatham. He did not, however, spare her, 
more than other women, in his Attacks, if 
she courted or provoked his Animadversion. 
As little did he a])j)ear to respect or to ma¬ 
nage Garrick, who frei{aently made one of 
the assembly. His presence always diftiised 
a gaiety over the room; but he seemed to 
shrink from too near a contact! with Johnson, 
whose superiority of mind, added to the 
roughness and closeness of his hugs, reduced 
Garrick to act on the defensive. Mrs. Car¬ 
ter, so well known by her erudition, the 
Madame Dacier of England; front her reli¬ 
gious cast of character, and gravity of de- 
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j)ortnicnt, uo less than froiy her intellectual 
Acquirements, was more tormed to^ inqiose 
some check on the asperity or eccentricities of 
.lohnson. Dr. Burney, and his daughter, the 
autlior of “ Evelina” and “ Cecilia,” though 
both were generally present; 1 always thought, 
rather avoided, than solicited, notice. Horace 
Walpole, whenever he a})peared there, en¬ 
riched and illuminated the convei'sation, by 
Anecdotes personal and liistorical j many of 
which w'ere rendered more curious or inter¬ 
esting, from Ids liaving, himselli Mutnessed 
their existence, or received them from his 
father Sir Robert Walpole. Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, pi'ecluded by his deafness from mixing 
in, or contributing to general conversation; 
his trumpet held up to his ear, was gratified 
by the attention of those wdio addressed to 
him their discourse; a notice which the re¬ 
sources of his mind enabled him to repay with 
interest. Mrs. Chapone, under one of the 
most repulsive exteriors that any woman ever 
})ossessed, concealed very superior attain¬ 
ments, and extensive knowledge. Burke, 
though occupied in the toils of parliamentary 
discussion, and of ministerial attack, which 
left him .little leisure to bestow on literary 
men or subjects ; yet sometimes* unbent his 
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Faculties among, persofis adapted by nature 
to unfold the jiowcrs of delighting and in¬ 
structing, with whicii genius and study had 
enriched him. His presence was, however, 
more covctcti, than enjoyed. Dr. Shijvley, 
Bishop ot iSt. Asapli, accompanied by his 
dauglitei-. Miss Shij)ley, afterwards married 
to Sir M'iiiiam Jones, might be frequently 
seen there. Tlie Abbe Ilayna], who ])assed 
tliat winter in l.ondon, was readily admitted, 
and eagerly courted. It must be confessed 
that the varjetv of Ins Information, and (he 
Facility, as well as Beadiness, with which he 
communicated (lie stores of his exuberant 
MemGjy, would ha\e rendered him a vain- 

* f 

able accession to any circle ; but his Loqua¬ 
city generally tiitigncd even those, whom it 
delighted and improved. The jiresent Lord 
Lrskine, who, thirty years later,' attained to 
the Great .Seal, had not yet commenced his 
career of Jurisprudence. But, the versatility’ 
of his talents, the energy of his character, 
and the vivacity’ of his conversation, siilli- 
ciently manifested, even at that time, the ef- 
foc’t which such a union of Qualities might 
yn’oducc, when powerfully urged and im¬ 
pelled towards one object. llapj)ily for him- 
.selli he did not want the strojigest impul.se. 
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arising from domestic pledges and embar¬ 
rassments, well calculateil to call out every 
faculty of the mind. It is curious to reflect, 
that if he li.ad been born one step liigher; 
ifj jnstea{l of being tiie younger son of a 
Scotcli Earl, his fath(u- bad been a JMarquis, 
lie never could have beo) called lo the Bar. 
II is endowments, however great, assuredly 
would not, in anv other Profession, have 
raised him to the Peerage, to fortune, and 
to lame. Ilis celcbi ity, indeed, if we may 
believe Mr. Fox’s l>iograpl>er, had not ex¬ 
tended across the Straits ol Dover, even in 
1802, when) tile Corsican First tkiusid ap- 
jiears not to have known In's name. IMvs. Bos- 
cawen, though inferior in literarv Hi putation 
to Mrs. Montague, and peril, p.- yess's.sed of 
less general inforniation, yet co; conit. more 
good-will. Site hud an liistoiic.d turn of 
mind; and in the course ot a long li!e pa.ssed 
among the ujiper circles of society, she had 
collected and retained a number of curious 
or interesting Anecdotes of lier own Times. 
Mr. Pepys, now Sir, Wiiiiam Pepys, to whose' 
acquaintance and partiality 1 was not a little 
indebted, for facilitating my entrance into 
this Assembly of di.stinguished Persons, is 
the last individual whom I .shall enumerate. 
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To a mind adorned with classic images, ^nd 
conversant with classic authors, he united 
great colloquial powers. The friend of the 
first Lord Lyttelton, of Sir James Macdo¬ 
nald, and 'J'opham Beauclerk, he was in 
principle a staunch Whig; and as Johnson 
might be justly esteemed a violent, as well as 
a bigotted Toiy, much political sparring oc¬ 
casionally took place between them, in the 
progress of which, many sparks of histori¬ 
cal or philoso])hical fire, were elicited on both 
sides. 

Though literaiy reputation, or acknow¬ 
ledged talents and celebrity of some kind, 
seemed to constitute the primaiy title to a 
place in those conversations, from which every 
species of play was altogether excluded; yet 
rank and beauty were to be found' there, and 
contributed to render them interesting. The 
late Duchess Dowager of Portland, Grand¬ 
daughter of the Lord Treasurer Oxford, her¬ 
self a woman of distinguished taste in various 
branches of art, was a frequent visitant. It 
was impossible to look on her, without reflect¬ 
ing that while still in early childhood, she had 
been the object of Swift’s poetic attention, 
anH the subject of Prior’s expiring Muse. 
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1 have seen the Duchess of Devonshire, then 
in the first bloom of youth, hanging on the 
sentences that fell from Johnson’s lips, and 
contending fjor the nearest place to his chair. 
All the Cynic moroseness of the philosopher 
and the moralist, seemed to dissolve under so 
flatfering an approach; to the gratification 
and distinction resulting from v Inch, he was 
notliing less than insensible. Wc may sec in 
Boswell, how tractable, gentle, anil accom¬ 
modating lie became while at Inverary, seat¬ 
ed between the Duke and Duchess of Ar- 

It is natural to ask, whether tije literary 
Society of‘ London, at the period of which I 
am speaking, could enter into any competition 
for extent of talents, and superiority of at¬ 
tainments, with the Society of Paris, that met 
at the apartments of“ Madame du Deffand, and 
of Mademoiselle PEspinasse, under the reigns 
of Louis the Fifteenth and Sixteenth. In other 
words, whether the persons who formed the 
Assemblies in the English Capital, can support 
a comparison for ability and for fame, with 
those who were accustomed to meet in the 
French Metropolis. If I were to presume to 
give an opinion on this question, I should h^ve 
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no hesitation in saying, tliat neither in ,thc 
period qf its duration, nor in tlie number, 
merit, O' intelJcctual eminence oi‘ the princi¬ 
pal members, can the English Society be held 
nj) on any parity with that of France. The 
latter Assemblies may be said to have lasted 
near half a Ontury, fron\ 1725, or 1730, down 
to 1775, or 1780, either the Houses ot 
Madame </?/ Dejf vid, or of Mademoiselle VEs- 
jvnasse, or in both. The “ Blue Stocking ” 
Assemblies at Mrs. Montague’s and, Mrs. 
Ve.sey’s, remained in their brilliant state, only 
for about tiltecn years, from 1770, to 1785. 
Before the last of those periods, Mrs. Vesey 
had yielded to the progress of time, and of 
infirmity; while Mrs. Tlirale, become Mrs. 
Piozzi, had removed from the banks of the 
Thames, to those of the Arno. Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague, indeed, survived; and her dinners, as 
well as her assemblies, were perpetuated to a 
very late period of her life; but the charm 
and the impulse that propelled them, had dis¬ 
appeared. They W'ere principally su])portcd 
by, and they fell with, the giant talents of 
doiinson, Avho foriued tlic- nucleus, round whicli 
all the suboi dinate members revolved. It be¬ 
came impossible, after his decease in*.i 786, to 
supply his place. Burke, as I have already 
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t)l)served, had more po'W’erlul avocatiyns, aiui 
aspired to other honors and emoluments, tlum 
those whicli .mere literary distinction could 
bestow on him. llume, and Adam Smitli, 
men of superior endowments, who might 
have contributed to support sucii a society, 
had retired to iicotJand, or were already dead. 
Robertson resided at Edinburgh, and only 
visited London occasionally, on business. Cxib- 
l)on, 1 believe, never emulated to be a mem- 
bei- oi‘ these assemblies, and never attended 
iliem. He, too, like Burke, looked more tif 
politics, than to letters, for his substantial re¬ 
compense ; being at once a Member ol' the 
Hou.se of Commons, and a Lord of 'i'rade. 
Perhaps, indeed, tlie freedom of Hume’s, 
and of (libbon’s printed opinions on subjects 
connected with religion, might have rendered 
their admission dillicull, or their society dis- 
t,a.steful, to the jirincipal persons wdto com¬ 
posed these parties : w here nothing like a n*- 
laxatioii on jioints so serious, found protection 
or support. Johnson, who, as we know, had so 
great a repugnance to every species of Sceji- 
ticism on matters of religious belicfj that 
when coaiposing his Dictionary, he would not 
cite Hobbes, the celebrated philosojiher, as tin 
authority for any word or e.\pression used by 
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by that, writer, merely because he held 
Hobbes's principles in aversion; — Johnson, 
who blamed Tyers, for only doing justice to 
Hume, upon parts of his character wholly 
unconnected with his writings; and who said, 
that “ he should just as soon have thought of 
“ praising a mad dog; ” —- he would hardly 
have remained in the same room with Hume 
and Gibbon ; though when taken once by a 
sort of surprize, he did not refuse to dine in 
company with Wilkes, of w'hom he had never¬ 
theless, previously said, that “ he would as 
“ soon dine with Jack Ketch, as with Jack 
« Wilkes.” 

The case was widely different in Paris, 
where no political pursuits distracted men ol‘ 
letters ; and where infidelity, or even. Materi¬ 
alism, fiu- from exciting alienation, would 
j'ather have conduced to recommend to notice, 
the pprsons professing such tenets. Among 
the Constellation of eminent men and women, 
who met at Madame du Deffand's, and at Ma¬ 
demoiselle rEspinasse's, the greater number 
were, indeed, avowedly “ des Esprits Jbrts ; ” 
in other w'ords, Free Thinkers, who mot con¬ 
tent with being so themselves, endeavoured to 
make proselytes by their writings. It is evi- 
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dent therefore, tliat the cirde in London, was, 
from vaiions causes, necessarily inucli more 
contracted, than in France; where every person 
distinguislied by talents, with few exceptions, 
commonly resided altogether in tiie Capital. 
For Voltaire was virtually banished beyond 
the French confines, by the government; and 
lived in the territory of Geneva, more by con» 
straint, than bv choice or inclination. Rous- 
seau was a Genevese by birth, and only visited 
Paris from time to time. After stating these 
facts, which may explain the causes of the su¬ 
periority of the literaiy society, or Assemblies 
of Paris, over those of London ; it would be 
idle to contest that they altogethtw eclipsed 
ours, in almost every point of genius, science, 
and intellectual attainment. Who in fact, 
met at Mrs. Montague’s, oi at Mrs. Vesey’s, 
that can comjvete with the names of Mauper- 
tuis, Helvetius, Montesquieu, Fontenelle, 
Voltaire, Madame du Chatelet, the Marquis 
d’Argens, Mademoiselle de Launay, the 
President Renault, D’Alembert, Diderot, 
Condamine, the Duchess de Choiseul, Mar- 
montel, Raynal, the Duke do Nivernois, Ma¬ 
rivaux, tjie Abbe Barthelemi, Turgot, Condor- 
cet, and so many other illustrious persons, of 
both sexes, who composed the Literati of the 
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French ]VIetr()])()lis ? Wo can scarcely be 
said to liave any thing to o])posc to sucli 
a cloud of eminent ])orsons, except the single 
name of Johnson. 

There seems, indeed, to be something in 
the National character of the French; at least 
there was so previous to the temporary ex¬ 
tinction of the ancient Monarchy, and the 
reign t)l' Jacobinism, or military Desjtotism; 
more congenial to these mixed assemblies of 
persons of literary endowments, than is found 
among us. From the middle ol‘ the seven- 
teentii Century, as long ago as the Jlegency 
of Anne of Austria, we find that such meet¬ 
ings existed at l^aris, and enjoyed a great 
degree of eeiebrity. The Hotel de Rani- 
bouillet, as early as 1650, constituted the 
j)oint of re-union for all the individuals of 
both sexes, distinguished in the Career of 
Letters. Catherine de Vivonne, (the Madame 
du Deffand of that period,) Marchioness of 
llambouillet, presided at them : an eminence 
for whicli she was qualified, by the elegance 
of her taste, and the superiority of her mind. 

In her house, which became a sort.pf' Aca¬ 
demy, the productions of the time were ap¬ 
preciated, and passed in Review. Dying in 
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1665, she was succeeded by Henrietta de 
Coligny, Countess de la Suze, who, thougli 
with inferior reputation, continued to assem¬ 
ble the wits and “ Beaux Esprits” at her 
Hotel. Her high birth, her extraordinary 
beauty, and her poetic talents, attracted to 
her circle every person eminent in the Metro¬ 
polis. It was on her, that the four classic lines 
were composed; 


Quae Dea sublinii vehi^ur per Inania Curru ? 

An Juno, an Pallas, an Venus ipsa venit ? 

Si Genus inspicias, Juno: si scripta, Minerva ; 

Si species Oculos, Mater Amoris crit.” 

t 

Subsequent to her decease in 1673, these 
eonvereations seem to have languished for 
near fifty years, till they were revived and 
reanimated by the Duchess du Maine, a 
Prineess of the royal blood, grand-daughter 
of the great Conde, married to the Duke du 
Maine, natural son of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Aftei- her release from the Castle of Dijon, 
to which Fortress she had been committed 
Prisoner by the Regent Duke of Orleans, in 
1717, for her participation in the Conspiracy 
of Prince "Cellamare; about the year 1722, 
she began to assemble persons of liter- 
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ary celebrity under her roofj in whose, so¬ 
ciety she passed the grejiter part of her 
leisjire. These meetings, which were prin¬ 
cipally held, not in the Capital, but at the 
palace* of Seaux, about four leagues South of 
Paris, continued down to the Duchess du 
Maine’s decease, in 1753 ; and were at¬ 
tended by many of the persons of both 
sexes, who afterwards formed the circles at 
Madame du Defiand’s, and at Mademoiselle 
I’Espiuasse’s apartments. During the same 
period of lime, Madame de Tencin, sister to 
the Cardinal of that name, one of the most 
captiv^ating women in France, the Aspasia 
of that (’ountry, received at her Hotel, the 
“ Gens de Lettres,” and may be said to have 
rivalled the Duchess du Maine, as the protec¬ 
tress of taste and polite knowledge. 

i 

Nothing of a similar nature or description 
appears to have existed in London, between 
the .Restoration of Charles the Second in 
1660, and the conclusion of the Century, 
except the Society that met at the house of the 
famous Hortensia Mancini, Duchess de Maza- 
rin, niece to the Cardinal of that name j who, 
from 1667, to the period of her death in 1699, 
ttccustomed to receive at her apartments. 
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the Literati of both sexes. St. Evremond, 
an exile, a foreigner, and a fugitive, like her¬ 
self constituted the principal support, and 
the ornament of these parties; where the 
Chevalier de Grammont, so well known by 
the Memoirs published under his name, was 
likewise to be found. It is curious to remark, 
that the first “ Blue Stocking ” Assemblies, 
and I believe, the only meetings deserving 
the name, which have ever been held in 
London, down to those of which we have 
been speaking, were set on foot by natives 
of France, expatriated and resident here. 
For neither the letters, nor the writings of 
Addison, Gay, Steele, Swift, or'Pope, in¬ 
dicate that any such meetings existed from 
1700, down to the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent reign. Lady Wortley Montagu, Lady 
Hervey, the Duchess of Queensberry, and 
various other females distinguished by their 
talents, no less than by their rank, adorned 
that period of time ; but they do not appear 
to have emulated the line which Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague so successfully undeitook, though they 
occasionally received in their drawing rooms, 
the wits and poets of the reigns of Queen 
Anne, of George the First, and George the 
Second. Foreigners have, indeed, with rea- 
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son reproached the English as too much At¬ 
tracted by the love of play, to Clubs com¬ 
posed exc lusively of men, to be capable of 
relishing a mixed society, where researches 
of taste and literature constitute the basis and 
the central point of union. 

1 quitted England in the summer of 1777, 
■and made some stay at the Hague, where I 
was presented by our Ambassador, Sir Joseph 
Yorke, to the Prince of Orange; with whom 
1 afterwards had the honour to sup at “ the 
“ Palace in the Wood,” as w'cll as to meet him 
in private society. This Prince has become so 
well kiiown to us, since his precij)itate retreat 
from IJollaud in the winter of 1795, by his 
long residence in England, that it is unneces¬ 
sary to enter into any minute detq.ils relative 
to his cliaracter and cpialities. Even at the 
period to which I allude, he neither inspired 
public resy>ect, nor excited private regard. 
His person, destitute of dignity, corresponded 
with his manners, which were shy, awkward, 
and altogether iintitted to his high situation as 
Stadtholder. If he displayed no glaring vices, 
lie either did not, or could not, conceal many 
weaknesses, .calculated to injure him in the 
pstmation of mankind. A constitutional 
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somnolency, which increased with tlie pro¬ 
gress of age, was too frequently accompanied 
by excesses still more injurious, or fatal to his 
reputation j I mean those of the table, par¬ 
ticularly of wine. I have seen him at the 
Hague, of an evening, in a large company, 
at Sir Joseph Yorke’s, in the situation that I 
here describe. In vigour, ability, or resources 
of mind, such as might enable him success¬ 
fully to struggle, like William the Third, with 
difficult or tumultuous Times, he was utterly 
deficient. If William the Fifth had possessed 
the energies of that great Prince, we should 
neither have been engaged in war with FIol- 
land, as happened towards the close of 1780 j 
nor would the Stadtholderate have been over¬ 
turned in 1795, and the Seven Provinces, 
which successfully resisted all the powder of 
Philip the Second, have ultimately sunk into 
an enslaved Province of the Corsican Ruler of 
France. John and Cornelius de Witt became 
to William the Third as formidable oppo¬ 
nents, as Van Berkel and Neufville proved to 
his successor; but William the Fifth allowed 
the French Faction at Amsterdam, acting 
under the direction of Vergennes, to conso¬ 
lidate their strength, to conclude a treaty 
with the American Insurgents, and to preci- 
-u 3 
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pitate a rupture with England. His magna¬ 
nimous predecessor, though he had scarcely 
then attained to manhood, opposed and sur¬ 
mounted all the efibrts of the Republican Party, 
sustained by Louis the Fourteenth with a view 
to subject Holland to French ambition. Van 
Berkel merited the fate of the two de Witts, 
and only escaped it by the inert and incapable 
conduct of the Stadtholdcr, who permitted 
the fairest opportunity to pass for bringing 
him to public punishipent, as a violator of 
the law's of nations, a disturber of the public 
peace, and an enemy to his own country. 
Relative to William the Fifth’s })ersonal cou¬ 
rage, no opinion can be formed, as it was 
never tried ; but he possessed neither the ac¬ 
tivity, nor any of the endowments fitted for 
the conduct of armies. It must, however, be 
admitted, that liis understanding w'as cultiva¬ 
ted, his memory very retentive, his conver¬ 
sation, when unembarrassed, entertaining and 
even instnictive, abounding with historical 
information that displayed extensive acquaint¬ 
ance w’ith polite letters; and that he joined to 
a fine taste in the arts, particularly in painting, 
a generous protection of their professors. In 
a period of repose he might have been tolera¬ 
ted; but the Stadtholderate, at every time 
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since its coniinencenient in the person of 
William the j'’ii-st, and the revolt of the Low 
Countries from I^hilip the Second, has de¬ 
manded the greatest energies in the indivi¬ 
dual who was placed at the head of the Dutch 
Commonwealth. 

Nature, which rarely confers great or emi¬ 
nent qualities of mind in hereditary descent, 
seemed to have departed from that rule, in 
the House of Nassau-Orange ; where she pro¬ 
duced five Princes in succession, all of whom 
were conspicuous in a greater or a less de. 
gree, for courage, cai)acity, and the talents 
that ensure or confirm political power. The 
five Roman Emperors, Nerva, Trajan, Ha¬ 
drian, and the two Antonines, who succeedetl 
each other in Antiquity, were altogether un¬ 
allied by ties of consanguinity. Adoption 
alone constituted the connection between 
them: and Commodus, whom we suppose to 
have been the son of Marcus Aurelius, the 
last of those five Caesars, was only distin¬ 
guished by his crimes, or by his incapacity. 
William the First and his two sons, Maurice 
and Frederic-Henry, who may be said to 
have successively occupied the office of Stad, 
tholder, or Captain-General of tlie United 
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Provinces, during fourscore years, from 1567 
to 1647, without interruption; were three of 
the most illustrious men whom we have seen 
in modern Ages. Even William, the Second, 
though his end was premature, and in some 
measure unfortunate, yet manifested no less 
strength of character and vigour of mind, 
than his three predecessors. The whole ex¬ 
istence of William the Third, from his early 
youth to his grave, which occupied more than 
thirty years, formed a perpetual displ;iy of 
fortitude, endurance, toil, and military, as well 
as cml exertion. With him expired in 1702* 
the great Line of Nassau-Oraw^c. In 1747, 
the dignil^y and functions of Stadtholder, 
which had been suspended for five and forty 
years, were revived in the peison of William 
the Fourtli, head of the branch of Nassau- 
Dietz, collaterally related to the preceding 
race. How'ever little favoured by nature in 
his bodily formation, which was very defec¬ 
tive ; fuid how'ever moderately endowed with 
intellectual powers was W’illiain the Fourth, 
who married the IVincess Anne, daughter of 
George the Second; he at least maintained 
during the few years that he survived his ele¬ 
vation, an external dignity of deportmfcnt, and 
an iiTeproachable moral conduct. But, in the 
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hands of William the Fifih, his son, may be 
said in every sense to have become eclipsed, 
that great office of Stadtholder, in itseli’ 
only less than royal; and, under able ma¬ 
nagement, perhaps even more formidable than 
the kingly dignity! 

The reception of the late Prince of Orange 
by George the Third, when he sought refuge 
in this countiy from the French Invasion, in 
1795,.was no less aflectionate, hospitable, and 
cordial, than the treatment which James the 
Second experienced in 1689, from Louis tiie 
Fourteenth. If James, justly expelled by his 
English subjects for tyranny, political and leli- 
gious, was lodged at the Castle of St. Germain, 
and treated with lloyal Honors, by the Frencli 
Monarch ; William was equally placed in tlie 
Palace at Hampton (\)urt. 'J'he Princes of 
the Royal Family, and the Nation at large, 
vied in demonstrations of respect, compassion, 
and attention towards him. The Princess of 
Orange, a woman of a far more elevatetl, cor¬ 
rect, and manly character than her husband, 
experienced as generous, and as kind a wel¬ 
come, from the King and Queen of Great 
Britain, Us Mary of Modena, the Consoi t of 
James, received in France. Of a statifre 
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exceeding the height of ordinary women,, she 
extremely resembled in her figure, the late 
King of Prussia, Frederick-William the Second, 
her brother, who was cast by nature in the same 
Colossal mould. Fortune, which had perse¬ 
cuted her in Holland, did not prove more fa¬ 
vorable to lier in England. Her second son. 
Prince Frederic of Orange, a young man 
who excited the liveliest expectations, and 
gave promise of many virtues, had entered 
into the Austrian Service, after his father’s 

t * 

expulsion from Holland. By his mother he 
was regarded with peculiar predilection, as 
formed to support the honor of the Houses of 
Nassau and of Brandenburgh, from both 
which he equally descended. Exemplary in 
the discharge of all his military duties, to this 
principle his premature death was to be attri¬ 
buted, which took place at Venice, in Janu¬ 
ary, 1799; occasioned by a malignant dis¬ 
temper or fever, caught in consequence of 
visiting the sick soldiers, confined in the hos¬ 
pitals of that city. 

His Britannic Majesty first read the ac¬ 
count of it at the Queen’s house, in one of 
the French newspapers, on Thursday night, 
the 31st of January, 1799. Shocked at the 
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intelligence, and not being quite sure of its 
authenticity, he put the newspaper in his 
pocket; and taking the Queen aside, coni- 
inunieated it to her with much concern. As 
the probabilities were greatly in favor of its 
truth, or rather, as no doubt could reasonably 
be entertained on the point, tliey agreed not 
to delay announcing it to the Prince and 
Princess of Orange; wJio might otherwise 
receive so melancholy a notification through 
the channel of the English newspapers, or 
even from common fame. 'Phis determin¬ 
ation they executed on the following day, 
at the Queen’s house, where they detained 
the Prince and Princess for two -or three 
weeks, till the violence of the emotions oc- 
casioned by the loss of their son, had sub¬ 
sided. Some faint hopes, indeed, were; en¬ 
tertained during eight or ten days after the 
arrival of the intelligence, that it might prove 
either premature or untrue. It was, however, 
soon fully confirmed. All mankind agreed 
that Prince Frederic eminently possessed 
talents, honor, and courage. His unfortu¬ 
nate father, after arriving in this country 
under a dark political cloud, and after re¬ 
siding here many years, without acquiring 
the public esteem, or redeeming his public 
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character, finally and precipitately quitted 
England under a still darker cloud ; only to 
bury himself in the obscurity of Germany, 
there to expire, forgotten, and almost unknown. 
Such has been the destiny, in our time, of 
the Representative of that August House; 
which, in the sixteenth Century, while it 
conducted the armies of Holland, opposed 
and humbled Spain ; and which, in the se¬ 
venteenth Century, affixed limits to the am¬ 
bition of France, under Louis the- Four¬ 
teenth. A Corsican Adventurer has since 
enslaved, plundered, and conscribed during 
many years, the country in whose councils, 
Barnevek, the two de Witts, and Heinsius, 
once presided; for which Van Tromp and 
Riiyter fouglit, conquered, and fell ; and 
where the spirit of freedom seepied to have 
animated every individual, when the Duke of 
Alva overran, and desolated those Provinces. 
It ■ is in making these reflections on the mo¬ 
dern-Dutch, and contrasting their conduct 
with the heroism of their ancestors, that 
we involuntarily exclaim with Goldsmith, 

“ Gods! how unlike their Belgic Sires of old !” 

At the time when I visited the Hague, in 
Jhly, 1777, iPrince Louis, one of the brothers 
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of the then reigning Duke of Brunswic 
Wolfenbuttel, and Commander-in-chief of 
the Dutch Forces, enjoyed a much higher 
place in the public consideration, than the 
Stadtholder. I have rarely seen in the course 
of my life, a man of more enormous bodily 
dimensions. William, Duke of Cumberland, 
son of George the Second, whose corpulency 
was extreme, fell far short of him in bulk. 
But, this prodigious mass of flesh, which it 
was natural to suppose, would enervate or en- 
teeble the poM'^crs of his mind, seemed nei- 
ther to have rendered him indolent or in¬ 
active. The strength of his character, and 
the solidity of his talents, while they supplied 
in some measure the defects of the Prince 
of Orange, animated and impelled the vast ma¬ 
chine that he inhabited. Prince Louis mani- 
lestcd no somnolency when in company; nor 
was he ever beti’ayed at table, into excesses 
injurious to his reputation. On the Parade, 
and in his military capacity, he displayed 
equal animation and professional knowledge. 
Attached to the interests of the House of 
Orange, and to those of Great Britain, he 
became naturally obnoxious to the French 
faction in Holland; which finally effected 
his removal from the post that ^ he held jn 
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the service of the Republic, and compelled 
him to retire out of the Dutch Dominions, a 
few years later than the period of which I 
am speaking. He died, I believe, in 1788. 
His dismission and departure prepared the 
way for the overthrow of the Stadtholderate, 
notwithstanding the tem])orary triumph of 
the late Duke of Brunswic, and the cap¬ 
ture of Amsterdam, effected in the Summer 
of 1787, by the Prussian forces. 

His brother, Prince Ferdinand of Brnnswie, 

who commanded the allied army with so 

much reputation, during the Seven Years AVar, 

from 1757 down to 1763; and who occupied 
* 

at that time so distinguislied a rank in the 
history of Europe; was unquestionably an 
able general, and a good Tactician; but by no 
means endowed with superior talents of any 
kind. In order to have secured the degree 
of fame that he had acquired in the field, it 
may be asserted that he ought not to have 
survived his last Campaign. For, he soon 
afterwards abandoned himself to the doctrines 
and reveries of the Illumhu's, who, it is well 
known, obtained such an ascendant about that 
time, in Germany. They reduced* his mind 
ta a degree ‘of imbecility which could only ex- 
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cite compassion. It will hardly be believed 
that before the year 1773, he was so subju¬ 
gated by them, as frequently to pass many 
hours of the night, in churchyards, engaged in 
evoking, and attempting to raise apparitions. 
They practised successfully on his credulity, 
making him conceive that he beheld spectres, 
or aerial forms. These occupations, which 
afforded sufficient proofs of intellectual decline, 
having impelled the great Frederic, whose 
sound understanding des])ised the IllutTiines, 
to dismiss Prince Ferdinand from his situation 
in the Prussian service; he then retired to 
Magdeburgh, of the Chapter of whicli secu¬ 
larized Archbislioprick, he was Dean. In that 
city he princijially resided till his decease, di¬ 
vested of any military command, in a sort of 
retreat; but, keeping a good table, and re¬ 
ceiving strangers occasionally who visited 
Magdeburg. His income, a considerable part 
of which consisted in a Pension from the 
Crown of Great Britain, enabled him to main¬ 
tain an establishment becoming his rank. An 
intimate friend of mine, now no more; about 
that time. Minister of England at the Court 
of Dresden, Mr. Osborn, being well acquaint¬ 
ed with. Prince Ferdinand, used frequently 
to dine with liim. The Prince, who treated 
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him with great regard, wishing to make a Pro¬ 
selyte of him, one day proposed that they 
should go together to a certain churchyard, 
on that same night; promising him that a 
ghost would infallibly appear to them. Mr. 
Osborn agreed to accept the proposal, and to 
accom{)any His Serene Highness to the scene 
of these supernatural exhibitions, provided 
that he w'ould order six Grenadiers, their 
pieces loaded with ball cartridge, to attend 
them ; and would enjoin the Grenadiers to fire 
upon whatever object might assume the ap¬ 
pearance of a ghost. But, the Prince b}' no 
means relished the idea, and the party did 
not take place. Of the accuracy (>I‘ this 
anecdote 1 can have no doubt, as it was re¬ 
lated to me by Mr. Osborn himselfi whose 
honor and veracity were indisputable. Prince 
Ferdinand continued till the period of his 
death, in July, 1792, to be a dupe and a con¬ 
vert of the lUummes. 

« 

Sir Joseph Yorke, afterwards created Lord 
Dover, maintained a distinguished rank among 
the Members of tlie Corps Diplomatique, in 
1777, at the Hague. His table, splendid and 
hospitable, was open to strangers of every 
country. Educated under Horace, Lord Wal- 
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pole, and the first Lord Hampden, his man> 
ners and address had in them something 
formal and ceremonious; but, the vigilance 
and ability which he displayed during above 
five-and-twenty years that he ti^as Embassador 
of England to the States-General, more than 
compensated for these defects of deportment. 
Never, perhaps, at any period of modem 
time, except by Sir William Temple, under 
Charles the Second, were the Interests of 
Great Britain so zealously, yet temperately 
sustained, as by him; for whom the Stadt- 
holder felt and expressed a sort of filial re¬ 
gard. In 1777, the Ihjglish Sovereign and 
Nation still continued to preserve an Ascend¬ 
ancy in the Dutch Councils; till the aug¬ 
menting misfortunes, and accumulated dis¬ 
graces of the American war, finally enabling 
France to obtain a predominating influence, 
coinpelled Lord North to recall Sir Joseph 
Yorke from the Hague. With another of. His 
Majesty’s foreign Ministers, Mr. Wroughton, 
who became afterwards Sir Thomas Wrough¬ 
ton, I passed a considerable part of the Sum¬ 
mer of 1778, in the Court and Capital of Po¬ 
land. Warsaw, destined to become, in more 
recent periods, the Theatre of carnage and re* 
volution, then enjoyed a delusive Ijalm ; while 
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Austria, Saxony, and Prussia, were involved 
in war relative to the Bavarian Succession. 
Wroughton, at the time of which I speak, was 
about forty-six. He had been very handsome 
hi his youth; and though grown somewhat 
corpulent, stiU preserved many of the graces, 
and much of the activity of that period of life. 
His education, if it had not given him a very 
cultivated mind, had completely fitted him 
for the world; and a residence of more than 
twenty years at the two Courts of Poland and 
Russia, in a public character, rendered his 
conversation, upon all points connected witi< 
the History of the North of Europe, no les'i 
entertaining than informing. From him !. 
learned a number of curious facts respecting 
the two Russian Empresses, Elizabeth and 
Catherine; which, though they assuredly 
would have been transmitted to posterity by 
Brantome, cannot, without violating decorum, 
be commemorated in the present Age. 

Sir Thomas Wroughton was sent, at three 
or four-and-twenty, to Petersburgh, where he 
subsequently became British Consul, during 
the reign of the former of those .Princesso. 
«No man was better acquainted with her cha¬ 
racter, as well as with the political Intrigues 
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which clislingiiished ihe concluding years of 
Elizabeth’s life. He assured me that she died 
a victim to her own excesses, and almost 
with a saucer of cherry-brandy at her lips; 
it having been found impossible, by any im 
junctions of her physicians, to prevent, the 
female attendants about her pei-son and bed, 
from indulging her in this pernicious gratifi¬ 
cation. The last Princess of the Stuart iiin; 
who I’eigned in this country, has been ac¬ 
cused of a similar passion, if we may believe 
the Secret History of that time, or trust to 
the Couplet which was affixed to the Pedestal 
of her Statue in front of St. Paul’s, by the 
.satirical wits of 1714. The Empress Eliza¬ 
beth’s Amours were such as the MessaUnas 
and Faustinas of Antiquity, are asserted to 
have carried on in the Capital of the Roman 
world, 'without delicacy, shame, or restraint. 
Suetonius might have found it diflScult to re¬ 
late, and Juvenal as impossible to exaggerate, 
the particulars of Elizabeth’s gallantries. Of 
Catherine, Sir Thomas Wroughton always 
spoke with admiration and respect, though 
with freedom. To her notice he was, indeed, 
greatly injlebted for his elevation in life ; she 
having been instrumental in procuring hipi 
the appointment of Consul to Petersbiirgh. 
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As he was in the flower of his age at that 
time, and of an imposing flgurc, he attracted 
lier attention, and was honored by her with 
such distinguishing marks of predilection, as 
to draw upon him the I'csentment of the 
(Jrand Duke, her husband; who, wdien he 
ascended the throne early in 1762, by the 
name of Peter the Third, obtained, during 
his short reign, ^V’j'oughton’s removal from 
Russia. Me was then sent, by orders from 
Ins own (\)urt, to Dresden, as Minister to 
Augustus the 'I’liird, Elector of Saxony, in 
his capacity of King of Poland ; and he 
accompanied or tbllowed that Monarch from 
Saxony Vo Warsaw, in the last visit that 
Augustus made to his Polish dominions. As 
WToughton had become an object of Peter’s 
unconcealed dislike, or jealousy and as Ca¬ 
therine had distinguished him by personal 
attentions of the most flattering nature, it was 
not an improbable supposition, that she might 
have' carrietl to the utmost extent, her pre¬ 
ference of him. But he always assured me, 
even in moments of the greatest confidence 
and unreserv'c, that he had never violated 
for an instant, the limits of the most profound 
respect towards her; nor had ever received 
from her, encouragement for such presump- 
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tioh on his part. “ Goiwit Poniatowski,” said 
he, “ was her Lover. I was only her humble 
“ Friend and Servant.” 

% 

He told me, that the fifst time he ever 
heard the name of Orloff mentioned, or ever 
saw the Officer who afterwards became, as 
JVince Orloff, the avowed Favorite of Ca¬ 
therine in every sensc^v .yiras on the following 
occasion. Crossing the court of the Winter 
Palace, at Pctersburgh, some time during the 
year 1760, the Grand Duchess, who leaned 
on his arm, pointed out to him a young man 
in the Uniform of the Russian (juards, then 
in the act of sduting her with his Spontoon ; 
and added, “ Voits voj/ez ce beau jeune 
“ Homme ? IjC connoissez vous Wroughton 
replying in the negative, “ II s'appdle Or- 
“ said Catherine ; “ Croirez I'ous, qu'il a 

“ eulallardiesse demefaireVamour ?" ‘•^llest 
“ bien hardi, Madame” answered he, smiling. 
The conversation proceeded no furtlier ^ but 
it remained deeply imprinted upon Wrough- 
ton’s recollection, who from that moment 
silently anticipated the future favor of Orloff 
Sir Thomas Wroughton always spoke to me 
of Catherine’s Participation or Acquiescence 
in the death of Peter the Third, as involun- 
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tary, reluctant, and the Result of an inour- 
menntable Necessity. He even considered 
her knowledge of the destruction of the 
unfortunate Emperor Ivan, who was stabbed 
*>y his own Guards at Schulsselboiug, in 
1764, with a view to prevent his being li¬ 
berated by Mirowitsch, as exceedingly pro¬ 
blematical. But he believed, in common with 
aB Poland, that Catherine had found means 
to entrap and to transfer to Petersburgh, 
the Princess Tarrakmoff, a daughter of 
the Empress Elizabeth ; where, as was as¬ 
serted, she had perished in prison, by the 
waters of the River Neva entering the room 
in which she was conlined. Alexis Orloff 
so well known in the Annals of Catherine’s 
Reign, who then commanded the Russian 
Fleet in the Mediterannean; became, no 
doubt, on that occasion, the instrument of 
her vengeance, or rather of her apprehen¬ 
sions, by enticing on board his ship, in the 
port. of Leghorn, the unhappy female in 
I'gj-^stion. This accusation, sustained by 
even^ strong facts, and apparent proofs, nar- 
and great length, has since been sub- 
lor an 1 Tribunal of Europe, in “ La 

respect 'l<^therine Secondct* by Castera, pub- 
from her, ' 797 * after the Empress’s 
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deoease. Sir John Dick, trho at tlie time of 
the supposed Princesses seizure by Alexis Or* 
off, was British Consul at Leghorn; is named 
in the work to which I allude, as having been 
an accomplice in the act of ensnaring, and 
carrying her oft* to the Russian Admiral’s 
ship. His wife is likewise charged with' a 
participation in so foul a conspiracy. 

1 lived during several years, in habits of 
familiar acquaintance with Sir John Dick, 
who retained, at fourscore, all the activity 
of middle life, together with the perfect 
possession of hLs memory and faculties. He 
was an agreeable, entertaining, well bred 
man, who had seen much of tlie world. 
Dining in a large company, at Mr. Tho¬ 
mas Hope’s, in Berkeley Square, on Sunday, 
the loth of February, 1799, I sat by Sir John 
Dick; and well knowing his intimacy with 
Alexis Orloffi I enquired of him where the 
Count then was ? “ He is,” answered Sir 
John Dick, “ at present at Leipsic, from 
“ which place he wrote to me, only three 
“ weeks ago. The Emperor Paul commanded 
“ him to travel, after having made him and 
“ Prince'* Baratinskoi^ both of whom assisted 
“ in the termination of Peter the Third’s life. 
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“ assist likewise at the funeral ceremonies of 
“ that Prince. They held the Pall, and actually 
“ mounted guard over the body, in the church 
“ of the Citadel of Petersburgh,, remaining the 
“ whole night with the corpse- Alexis went 
“ through this function with perfect com- 
“ posiire.” Encouraged by the frankness of 
this reply, I ventured to ask him if he had read 
the Narrative of the Princess Tarrakanoft‘’s 
seizure, related in “ La Vie dc Catherine Se- 
“ conde?” “ 1 have,,certainly perused it,” 
said he, “ and not without some concern, as 
“ I am there aceused by name, no less than 
“ my w^ife, of having been a party to the act 
“ of transj)orting by violence, a young un- 
“ suspecting, and innocent Princess, on boai'd 
“ the Russian Fleet. 1 will relate to you, as a 
“ man of veracit}', all the part that I took, and 
“ all I know, relative to the pretendctl Prin- 
“ cess in question, who is there asserted to 
“ Ijavc been a daughter ol' Elizabeth, Kni- 
“ press of Russia, by Alexis Razoumoftsky. 

“ During the time that the Russian Squa- 
“ di'on lay in the harbour of Leghorn, in 
“ 1771, Alexis Orloff, who was the Admiral, 

“ resided frequently, if not principally, at 
“ Pisa, where he hired a splendid house- 
4 
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“ 0 ne morning, about eleven o’clock, a Cos- 
“ sack, who was in his service, and who acted 
“ as his Courier, arrived at my door, charged 
“ with a message, to inform me that his mas- 
“ ter, with some company, in three carriages, 
“ meant to dine with me on that day. I ac- 
“ cordingly ordered a dinner to be prepared 
“ for bis reception. When he arrived, he 
“ brought with him a Lady, whom he in- 
“ troduced to my wife and to myself: but he 
“ never named her, only calling her, “ Qiiesla 
“ Dama” She was by no means handsome, 
“ though genteel in her figure; apparently, 
“ thirty years of age; and had the air of' a 
“ person who Juul suffered in h*r health. 
“ There seemed something mysterious about 
“ hci‘, which excited my curiosity, but which 
I could not penetrate. C'onsidering her 
“ with attention, it struck me forcibly that 
“ I had seen her before, and in England. Be- 
“ ing determined, if possible, to satisfy myself 
“ on this ])oint, :is we stood leaning against 
“ the chimney piece in my drawing room, 
“ before dinner, I said to her, “ I believe, 
“ Ma’am, you speak Englisli.” “ I speak 
“ only one little,” answered she. “ We sat 
“ downto dinner, and after the repast, 
“ Alexis Orloff proposed to my wife, ahd 
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“ to another Lady who was there present, 
“ to accompany him and the female stranger 

on board his ship; They both declining it, 
“ Orloff took her with him in > 11 ^ evening. 
“ The Boom, or chain, was then stretched 
“ across the harbour: but a boat came from 
“ the Russian Admiral’s ship, into which he 
“ put the Lady, and accompanied her himself 
“ safe on board. 

“ On the ensuingi morning, when Oi- 
“ loff came on shore, he proceeded to my 
“ house. His eyes were violently inflamed, 
“ and his whole countenance betrayed much 
“ agitation. Without explaining to me the 
“ cause or the reason of this disorder, he 
“ owned that he had passed a very unplei- 
“ sant night; and he requeste4 me to let 
“ him have some of the most amusing books 
“ in my library, in order to divert the Lady 
“ who was on board his ship. I never saw 
“ her again: but I know that soon after- 
“ wards, she was sent by Alexis, in a Fri- 
“ gate, to Cronstadt; where, without being 
“ ever landed, she was transfen-ed up the 
“ Neva, to the Fortress of Schlusselbourg, at 
“ the mouth of the lake Ladoga. Catherine 
“ 'there confined her, in the very room that 
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“ Reter the Third bad caused to be con - 
“ structed, with intent to shut up herself in 
“ it. The Lady unquestionably died in that 
“ prison, of Chagrin; but she was not drown- 
“ ed by the water of the Neva coming into her 
“ apartment, as is asserted in “ La \ie de 
“ Catherine Seconde. 

“ Having stated to you,” continued Sir 
John Dick, “ these circumstances, I will now 
“ infojm you, who, and of what description 
“ was the lady in question. Far from being, 
“ as is pretended, a daughter of Elizabeth, 
“ Empress of Russia, her father was a Baker 
“ of Nuremberg in Franconia. If, on this 
“ point, my testimony should appear to you 
“ doubtful or suspicious, the present Mai- 
“ grave of Anspach, who is in this country, and 
“ who knew her well, is ready to testify the 
“ same fact. She was a w^oman of pleasure, 
“ during a short time, both in Paris, and here 
“ in London ; at which last mentioned city, 
“ she had picked up a few words of English. 
“ Prince Nicholas Radzivil, who was driven 

out of Poland by the Russians, having met 
“ with her, made her his Mistress, and car- 
“ ried her with him into Italy. In order to 
“ revenge himself on Catherine,' who had ex- 
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“ polled him from his native country, •«nd 
“ confiscated his immense estates in Lithua- 
“ nia; he resolved on calling her the Princess 
“ Tarrakanoff, pretending that,she was Eliza- 
“ beth’s daughter. Such she was, in fact, con- 
“ sidered to be by manj^ people; and the re- 
“ port acquiring strength, soon reached Pe- 
“ tersburgh. Catherine, naturally alarmed at 
the existence of a pretender, who might lay 
“ claim to the very throne of Russia; and 
“ being informed thaf. Prince Radzivil as- 
“ sorted her right to the empire, as a legiti- 
“ mate daughter of Elizabeth by Razoumoff- 
“ sky, to whom she had been secretly raar- 
“ ried; thought that not a moment was to be 
lost, in securing the person of so dangerous 
“ a rival. She issiied private orders, therefore, 
“ to Alexis Orloff, enjoining him to gain pos- 
“ session of the pretended Princess, at all 
“ events, and by every possible means, either 
“ of money, or violence. To so great a height 
did, the Empress’s apprehensions rise, that 
“ Orloff avowed to me, he had received the 
“ positive commands of Her Majesty, to pur- 
“ sue her evento Ragusa, ifnecessarj'j where 
“ it was understood she had retired; to de- 
“ mand her from the government" of that 
« small Republic > and if they should refuse 
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«» to give her up, to bombard the city, and 
“ to lay it in ashes. But, Alexis found means 
“ to entrap, or to entice h^r, without either 
“ disturbance', or hostility. He treated her 
“ as his Mistress, while he resided at Pisa, 
“ and while she lay on board his ship at Leg- 
“ horn. These are all the particulars that 
** 1 know relative to her, and all the share 
“ that I had in her detention, or her mis- 
“ fortunes.” 

It is probable that tliis recital, however na¬ 
tural and plausible it may appear, or however 
true it may be in point of fact, will neveithe- 
theless by no means carry convictiori to every 
mind. I confess, that it neitlier produced 
that sentiment in me, at the time when Sir 
John Dick related it; nor, on the fullest con¬ 
sideration, am I thoroughly persuaded that 
the person in question, was not the daughter 
of Elizabeth. It seems to be universally ad¬ 
mitted, and I have always been so assured, 
that the Empress did privutely espouse Razou- 
moffsky j that she had by him, between theyears 
1740 and 1745, various children; one of whom 
was brought up, and called the Princess or 
Countess Tarrakaaoff. Prince lla^ivil might, 
as is asserted in “ La Vie de Catherine 6V- 
conde” have contrived means to caiTy her off; 
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and after accompanying her to Rome, might 
there have quitted or deserted her. It is un> 
questionable, even by Sir John Dick’s ac¬ 
count, that Catherine dreaded'her; and that 
Orlofl^ by her orders, decoyed, ensnared, 
and made himself master of the person of 
this unfortunate female. But, that in order 
to effect his base and barbarous purpose, Or- 
lofF actually married her, or pretended so to 
do; that she passed several days under Si» 
John Dick’s roof, in aVnusement and dissipa 
tion; that “ the Consul, his wife, and the 
“ wife of Rear Admiral Greig, took their 
seats by her in the Barge, which conveyed 
“ her on*' board the Russian Squadron; ” fi- 
nally, that a British Consul would dishonoui 
tiimsdf, his Sovereign, and his nation, by 
openly facilitating so perfidious an act;—all 
these assertions of Castera, and many others 
relative to her treatment on board Orloff’s 
ship, appear to me wholly undeserving of cre¬ 
dit. 'They are, indeed, completely disproved 
by Sir John Dick’s narrative to me, unless we 
suppose him utterly devoid of truth and ho¬ 
nour. On the other hand, that he should 
have remained silent under such a charge, 
made in the face of all Europe, without at¬ 
tempting to repel, or to disprove it, in as pub¬ 
lic a manner as it was brought forward; seems 
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almost like a negative admission of its vera¬ 
city. His denial of the accusation, given in 
private conversation to me, could not re¬ 
deem his character, to Uie world at large. 
Sir John, we may likewise remember, lay un¬ 
der personal obligations to Catherine the Se¬ 
cond, who had conferred on him one of the 
Russian Orders of Knighthood; and from his 
connection with whom^ while Orloff lay at 
Leghorn with her fleet, he had derived great 
pecuniary advantages. The manner in which 
Alexis treated him, by bringing to his house 
a stranger, whom he never announced to Sir 
John, or to his wife, by name; and with 
whom he lived as his Mistress;—these facts 
seem to imply great subservience on tlie part 
of the British Consul, and will probably in¬ 
duce us to pause, before we give implicit 
belief to liis assertions. I leave, however, 
the decision on this point, to every man’s own 
opinion. 

But was the Lady in question, the daugh¬ 
ter of Elizabeth, or not ? It seems to me im¬ 
possible, for want of evidence, to reply satis¬ 
factorily to the question. I confess, however, 
that 1 think it more probable she should have 
been, as Sir John Dick asserted, a German 

II 
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woman, whom Prince lladzivil had instructed, 
or induced, to assu’ne the name and title of 
Princjss Tarrakanofl’. It is even very diffi¬ 
cult altogether to condemn the" Empress Ca¬ 
therine, for endeavouring to get possession of 
her person. For, had si.c nr>sp d over to Ra- 
gusa, and from thence into the Ot^^f^man do¬ 
minions, she would have been, when once in 
the hands of the Turks, with v.iiom Russia 
was at war, a most dangerous competitor to the 
throne. We must r ‘collect, that Catherine 
herself had attained the imperial dignity by u 
revolution, and the ( onseqiient dcsti’uction of 
her husband, without any right of descent. 
To her, an impostress was nearly as Ibrmi- 
dable as a rigiittiil pretender to the throne. 
The history of the false Demetrius, in the 
beginning of tlie seventeenth Century, so lii- 
inous in the Muscovite Annals, might justly 
inspire her with a})preliension. Similar scenes 
might be renewed under h.er own reign, in 
the interior of that vast Empire. Pngatcheff' 
had long been considered, by a great part ol’ 
the Russian people, as the Emperor Peter the 
Third. These considerations must, at least 
in a political point of view, justify Qatherine 
for taking measures to prevent the Lady in 
question from being made an instrument in 
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the haiuls of vindicthe or ambitious indi¬ 
viduals, to accomplish their projects of Ven- 
jjfcance against herself. In the eye." of 
morality and of humanity, the vhole reign 
and Ad ninistration of that Empress, however 
brilliant and imposing it may appear, through 
tiie medium of Volt..ire’s, or of the Prince de 
Ligne’s writings, cannot bear a close exa- 
minaticn, or s pport a severe scrutiny. 

We shall find it equally difficult to palliate 
her conduct relative to the first Grand Du¬ 
chess of Russia, wife of Paul; who is be¬ 
lieved to have perished, or rather, to have 
been put out of life, by Catherine’s directions 
or permission, in a manner sf'U more tragi¬ 
cal than the pretended Princess Tarrakauoff. 
I have seen the Grand Duchess in question, 
at the Drawing-room at Peterhoftj in 1774, 
soon after her marriage. She was by birth 
a Princess of Hesse Darmstadt, having been 
chosen in preference to two of her sisters, 
who accompanied her from Germany to 
Russia. They must have been very deficient 
in personal attractions, if Paul’s selection 
resulted from her superiority in that respect, 
above her sisters. I have rarely beheld a 
young person less favored by Nature. She 
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had a scorbutic humour in her lace, nor,did 
her countenance indicate either intelligence 
or dignity: but she was said to be amiable 
and pleasing in her manners. That she died 
during the course of her confinement after 
lying-in, about tn o years subsequent to her 
marriage, is certain; and it is equally indis¬ 
putable, that Imputations of the heaviest 
nature, were on that occasion revived against 
the Empress Catherine, accusing her as the 
author of the Grand Duchess’s death. I 
shall recount tlic particulars of her end, on 
the testimony ol‘ two Princes of Hesse Philip- 
staid, who were allied to her by consangui¬ 
nity, and whom 1 met at Vienna in the 
beginning of 1778, at Marshal Haddick’s, as 
well as at other houses in that Capital. They 
came to seek service under Maria Theresa, 
and seemed to have no delicacy or reserve in 
relating the story, though it was then so re¬ 
cent a transaction. Their account was nearlv 
as follows. 

Wilhelmijia, Princess of Hesse Darmstadt, 
who, on her marriage with Paul, assumed 
the name of Natalia Alexiewna, proved with 
child in 1775, to the great joy ol‘ Catherine, 
as, well as of the Empire at large, which 
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anxiously expected an heir. Unfortunately 
lor the Grand Duchess, though slie went her 
full time, yet s’le had so long and dangerous 
a labour, that'not only the child of which she 
was delivered, died in the birth ; but, she was 
herself declared by the physicians and sur¬ 
geons who attended her, to have received so 
much injury, as to be incapable of ever again 
producing children, even if she should ulti- 
nuiti'iy recover, 'fhe case was of serious 
consequence to Russia, as Paul having nei¬ 
ther brother nor sister. Heirs were indispen¬ 
sable to the welfare of the State. On the 
point being submitted to the ICmjiress, and a 
few select advisers, as a political Question, 
after mature discussion, It was finally deter¬ 
mined to sacrifice her lo the ])ublic Interest, 
by jmtting her quietly out of the way. One 
great Inqiediment remained, how'ever, to be 
surmounted. Paul ivas known to be not 
only attached in the warmest manner to his 
wife j but his jirinciples of morality and hu¬ 
manity would not, it was believed, permit 
him to sanction such an act. In fact, when 
the idea was first suggested to him, though 
indirectly smd ambiguously, he manifested the 
utmost indignation, as wmll as horror. With 
a view to extinguish all emotions of tliat 

o i. 
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ture in his bosom, and to induce him to ‘eon- 
sent to the deed, the persons who were em¬ 
ployed for the purpose, assailed him there¬ 
fore by other arguments and, motives than 
those of State Policy or Necessity. “ Your Im- 
“ perial Highness then imagines,” said they, 
“ that the Grand Duchess was true to your 
“ Bed, and that the Child which she brought 
“ into the world, was yours ?” On his answer¬ 
ing in the affirmative, they assured him tliat 
she had carried on a criminal intrigue with 
one of the handsomest, as well as most ac¬ 
complished young Noblemen about the Court. 
Paul still continuing, nevertheless, incredulous, 
they put into his hands various of her own 
Letters, and those of her Lover; which, as 
they asserted, had been discovered, or inter¬ 
cepted, containing unequivocal proofs of mu¬ 
tual intercourse, sufficient to convince the 
Grand Duke of her Infidelity. He then aban¬ 
doned her to her fate; and the medical 
attendants having received proper instruc¬ 
tions, completed the rest, in a manner equally' 
effectual and expeditious. 

Such was the account given by the Princes 
of Hesse Philipstahl; and a circumstance 
which augments its probability is, that the 
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Nobleman himself, who was accused of being 
the Lover of the Grand Duchess, then resided 
at Vienna ; to which city he had been sent, 
as common report affirmed, by Catherine, on 
the complaints of her son, immediately after 
the death of the unfortunate Princess in ques¬ 
tion. I knew him intimately, during a long 
time, while at Vienna. He since filled the 
post of Envoy from the Empress of Russia, 
at the Court of Naples ; where he was be¬ 
lieved to have carried his temerity, and his 
success even higher than he had done at 
Petersburg!!. Few men whom 1 have ever seen 
or known, were more formed by Nature to be 
beloved by women. His figure wBS advantage¬ 
ous ; his manners, though lofty, yet were gay 
and captivatifig whenever he desired to con¬ 
ciliate good-will; and his countenance, which 
somewhat resembled that of a Cahnuck, had in 
it nevertheless an air of distinction, spirit, and 
intelligence. He had served in the Russian 
Fleet, under Alexis Orlolf; was present at the 
memorable victory of Schisme, on the coast of 
Natolia, in 1770, where the Turkish squadron 
in that Bay was destroyed j and had acquired, 
under Admirals Elphinstone and Greig, not 
only a knowledge of naval Tacticfs, but of the 
English language likewise, which he spoke 

0 * 0 , 
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aclrairuble case jukI fluency. WhcK we 
contemplate the history of the. Imperial Fa¬ 
mily of Russia, from the reign of Peter the 
First, down to the present time,; we shall find 
nothing in the story abo^•e related, either im¬ 
probable, or inconsistent with tlie measures to 
which the Sovereigns of that Emj)ire luu'e 
continuall}' had recourse, under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, in various instances. 

If Catlicrinc did hesitate, by tlje com¬ 
mission of a crime, to render her son a 
widower, she was at least determined to lose 
no time in })ro\iding him a second wife. 
For this,})iupose, sire apjilied, almost imme- 
ediately after the removal of the unfortunate 
(irantl Duchess, to the great IVederic, King of 
Prussia, requesting him to select for ]*aul, 
a German Princess, to sup[)ly the vacancy 
occasioned in her lamily by death. Siie even 
sketched out with her own haml, the promi- 
ncnt„qnalities of person and of miiul, which 
she considered as jrrincipally requisite in the 
object of his choice. This delicate commis¬ 
sion Frederic executed with great ability ; 
and, having ftdly sounded the ground, he 
recommended the Princess SophiU of Wir- 
ttmberg to the Empress, tor her future 
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duiightef-in-law. It was, perhaps, impossible 
to have made a more judicious selection, for 
such a dangerous eminence. She was not 
quite seventeen years of age; and she pos¬ 
sessed, besides youth, personal attractions, 
calculated to I'etain the Grand Duke’s affec¬ 
tions. Her understanding, solid, and her de- 
j)ortment, blameless, secured universal esteem; 
while, at the same time, she neither displayed 
such talents, energy of character, or ambition, 
as coukl render her aa object of Catherine’s 
apprehension. Paul, accompanied by Marshal 
Romauzoff, whose victories over the Turks 
have rendei'ed him so justlj'’ celebrated, was 
sent by Catherine, in 1776, to Berlih; where 
Frederic, after contributing to procure him a 
wife, entertained him at Potzdam, in the most 
splendid maimer. At one of these entertain- 
ments, given, if I recollect right, in the new 
palace near Sans Sotici ; in the midst of the 
dinner, a large piece of the cieling fell down 
on the table, inv6l\ing the room and the'com¬ 
pany in dust, confusion, and astonishment; 
not unlike the accident which Fundanius re¬ 
lates as happening at Nasidienus’s supper. 
The King, with admirable presence of mind, 
instantly £lirowing his arms round Paul, who 
sat next him, held -the Grand Duke closfly 
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embraced, without suffering him to stir, ‘till 
the cause, as well as the consequences of the 
disaster, were ascertained. When it was dis¬ 
covered to have arisen only from a defect in 
the plaister of the cieling, and to have been 
altogether casual, a Courier was immediately 
dispatched to Petersburgli, stating the par¬ 
ticulars to Catherine ; assuring her at the 
same time, that her son was in perfect safety. 
We cannot help admiring the quickness of Fre¬ 
deric’s perception, which, ignorant as he was 
from what cause so unusual and alarming an 
event originated, led him, without a moment’s 
delay, to participate the danger and the mis¬ 
fortune, if such existed, with the Grand Duke. 
In fact, they must have perished together, if 
they perished at all. The malignity of man¬ 
kind would, unquestionably, havp suspected 
or attributed treachery of some kind, had any 
fatal accident, in which the King was not en¬ 
veloped, befallen his guest. Frederic, by 
his promptitude, obviated the possibility of 
misrepresentation, either at Petersburgh, or in 
any otlier of the Courts of Europe. 

During the first ten or fifteen years of the 
reign of Catherine the Second, it was com¬ 
monly believed j and in Poland, where men 

7 
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Ventured to state their opinions in conversa¬ 
tion, with more treedom than they dared to 
do in Russia, I have heard it often maintained 
in private society; that the Grand Duke Paul 
would, sooner or later, disappear, as Peter 
the Third did in 1762, and as the unfortu¬ 
nate Emperor Ivan did in 1764. If Cathe¬ 
rine had dreaded her son, such an event 
might have been not improbable; but she 
knew him, and did not fear him. The strong¬ 
est mark of her super: arity to all apprehension 
from his machinations, or eflbrts to ascend 
the Russian Throne before his time, was the 
permission which she gave him to ti’avel over 
Germany, France, and Italy. He was ac- 
coinjianied on his Tour, by the Grand Duch¬ 
ess, for whom he then manifested the utmost 
fondness ; though the testimonies which he 
gave her of his affection, were not always re¬ 
gulated by delicacy or propriety. Sir William 
Hamilton told me, that when Paul arrived at 
Naples, in 1782, he had the honour.to ac¬ 
company the Grand Duke and Duchess, on 
their excursions round that city; to view Por- 
tici, Pompeia, and the other principal ob¬ 
jects of curiosity, visited by travellers. “ The 
first time,” said Sir William, “ that I was 
“ with them in a coach, we had not proceed- 
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“ ed far, when Paul, as if unconscious that 1 
“ was jiresent, throwing his arms about the 
“ Grand Duchess, began to kiss her with as 
“ much warmth as he could have shewn if 
“ they had been alone, and newly married. I 
“ was somewhat embarrassed at this unusual 
“ display of matrimonial attachment, hardly 
“ knowing which way to direct my view ; for 
“ there was no other pei'son with us in the 
“ carriage: and as I sat opposite to their 
“ Imperial Highnesses,, I could not.easily 
“ avoid seeing all that passed, though 1 af- 
“ fected to look through the glass, at the ob- 
“ jects without. At lejigth, the Grand Duko 
“ addressing himseli to me, said, ‘ Monsieur 
“ I.e Cfievaliert J'aime heaucoup ma femme.' 
“ It was impossible not to credit the asser- 
“ tion, after the proofs which lie had just 
“ exhibited. But we had not proceeded a 
“ mile further, when he recommenced the 
“ same demonstrations of attachment, which 
“ he repeated many times before we arrived 
“ at Portici; usually fabserving to me, each 
“ time, * Volts voycz que J'aivie heaucoup 
“ ma femme' I could only express my 
“ satisfaction at his felicity, concealing my 
“ astonishment at the testimonies of it which I 
“ fiad witnessed.” It would have been hap- 
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py for this violent and infatuated Prince, it’ 
he had never ascended the Russian Throne, 
but had always continued in the state of poli¬ 
tical annihilation to which his mother had 
reduced him, and in which sl»e retained him 
to the end of her life. 


The pretended Princess Tarrakanoffj and the 
first Grand DncJjess of Russia, were not the 
only females of high rank, whomCatherine the 
Second is accused of having caused to be put 
out of life. Augusta Caroline, eldest daughter 
of the late celebrated Didte of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel, who fell at Auerstadt, perished 
in a manner equally mysterious; and, as some 
jiersons believe, not less tragical. This Prin¬ 
cess, who was born towards the end of the 
year 1764; before she attained the age of six¬ 
teen, was married to the jircsent King, at 
tliattime Prince, of Wirtemberg. He was then 
about tw'cnty-six years old, and might be 
considered as eventual presumptive heir to his 
uncle, the reigning Duke of Wirtemberg, 
Charles Eugene. When I was at the Court 
of Brunswdc, in the Autumn of 1777, at 
which time the Princess was neai* thirteen, 1 
saw her’more than once, in the apartments 
of her mother. She had a very* fair complex- 
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ion, light hair, pleasing features, and an “in¬ 
teresting figure. Some years after her mar¬ 
riage, she accompanied the Prince her hus- 
banfJ into Russia, when he entered into the 
military service of that Crown; to the Heir of 
which, as has been already stated, his sister 
was married. I'hey resided during some 
time at Petersburgh, or in otlier parts of the 
Russian Empire; but in 1787 he quitted 
Catherine’s service and dominions; leaving 
his wife behind, of whose conduct, .it was 
asserted, he had great reason to complain. 
TJiey had then three children living, two 
sons and a daughter, W'hom the Empress per- 
mitted him to take away, when he withdrew 
from her employ; but she retained the Prin¬ 
cess under her own protection. At the end 
of a year or two, it was notified tq the Prince 
of Wirtemberg, as well as to the Duke of 
Brunswic, by order of the Empress, that the 
wife- of the one, and the daughter of the 
other,, was no more. The Duke, her father, 
immediately demanded in the most pressing 
terms, that her body might he delivered up 
to him: but this request was never granted, 
nor did he even receive any such authentic 
proofs of her decease, and still les's of the 
ciiVumstances attending it, as could satisfy 
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him on the subject. Doubts were not only 
entertained whether she died a natural death, 
but it remained questionable whether she did 
not still survive, and was not existing in Si¬ 
beria, or in the Polar Desarts; like many 
other illustrious exiles ot‘ lier own family, who 
had been banished thither by the Empress 
Elizabeth, when she ascended the Throne in 
1741, on the deposition of Ivan. 

I have heard this srhject agitated between 
1789 and 1795, wlien great uncertainty pre¬ 
vailed respecting the point; though it seem¬ 
ed to be generally believed that she was dead, 
and that her end had been accelerated or pro¬ 
duced by poison. It was natural to ask, who 
had caused the poison to be administered ? Was 
the Empress herself the perpetrator of this 

crime ? And even if that fact should be ad- 

» 

mitted, was not the Prince of' Wirtemberg 
tacitly a party to its commission? Though no 
positive solution of these questions couhl be 
given, yet when the fact of the Princess’s 
death came to be universally understood, 
many persons doubted the innocence of her 
husband. The King of Great Britain him¬ 
self was Strongly imbued with the opinion, of 
which he made no secret. In 1796, when the 
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first overtures were begun, on tljo part ot“the 
Court of Wirteinbcrg, for tlie inarriago of 
tlieir Prince, to the Princess Iloyal; George 
the Third was so prepossessed* against him, 
for having been siipjjosed privy to tlic death 
of his wife, that lie would not listen to the 
proposal. In order to remove an obstacle of 
such magnitude, the Prince sent over to Lon¬ 
don, a private Agent, instructed to ascertain 
from what quarter the accusation came, and 
furnished with documeflts for dis})rovi'ng it. 
That Agent I personally knew, while he was 
here, em])loyed on the above mission. He 
possessed talents, s])irit, zeal, and activity, 
all w'hich'he exerted in the cause. Having 
clearly traced the imputation up to Count 
Woronzoff, who long had been, and who then 
was the Russian Envoy at our Ceurt; he in- 
iluced the Count, by very strong personal re- 
inonstrances, accompanied, as we must sup¬ 
pose, by proofs, to declare his conviction •»f the 
Prinefe’s innocence, and utter ignorance of'the 
nature or manner of his wile’s end. It fol¬ 
lowed of course, that Catherine, under whose 
exclusive care she remained, could alone be 
accused of having produced it. The Agent 
finally satisfied His Majesty, that the Empress, 
and she only, caused the Princess to be dis- 
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patclied, without the participation, consent, 
or knowledge of her husband ; if after all she 
did not a die of a natural death. 

In May, 1797, the Princess Royal of Eng¬ 
land was married to the Prince of Wirteinberg, 
who, before the conclusion ol“ that year, be¬ 
came Duke, by the decease of Frederic Eu¬ 
gene his father. Early in the summer of 1798, 
a gentleman conversing wdth me on the sub¬ 
ject of the first Pri ncess of Wirtemberg’s 
death, assured me that he had seen and pe¬ 
rused all the papers relative to her imprison¬ 
ment and decease ; wdiich, at tJie desire of the 
Prince, and by his authority, had been trails- 
raitted to George the Third ; who, after a full 
inspection of them, became perfectly convinced 
of his having had no part in that dark and 
melancholy transaction: lastly, he gave it as 
his Opinion, that Catherine had alone caused 
her to be poisoned, unless her decease re¬ 
sulted from natural causes. 

“ Frederic William, reigning Duke of Wir- 
“ temberg,” said he, “entered when young, 
“ as is Avell known, into the Prussian servict?. 
“ Old Frederic liked and distinguished him. 
“ Wishing to attach him to the House of 
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“ Brandenburg by permanent tics, and eon- 
“ sidering him as a man of promising abilities, 
“ the King himself set on foot, and finally 
“ concluded his mai'riage wjth the eldest 
“ daughter of his own fa\'ouritc Nephew and 
“ General, the Duke of Brunswic. This 
“ event took place in 1780. About five years 
“ afterwards, Frederic being disposed to Ibrm 
“ a second alliance with the family of Wir- 
“ temberg, by marrying his great Nephew, 
“ the present King of. Prussia, as soon as his 
“ age would allow, with the Princess Eliza- 
“ beth, sister to tlic Prince ; dispatched him 
“ to Petersburgh for that purpose. His in- 
“ sti'uctions were, to apply to the Grand 
“ Duchess, who was likewise his sister, lor 
“ the exertion of her influence at the Court 
“ of Stutgard, in order to prevail on the 
“ Duke to promise his niece to the eventual 
“ heir ol’ the Prussian Monarchy. This ne- 
“ gotiation was, howevei', rendered imsuc- 
cossful, by the demand which the Emjieror 
“ Joseph the Second made, about the same 
“ time, of the Princess Elizabeth of Wirteui- 
“ berg, for his Nephew, Francis, hereditary 
“ Prince of Tuscany, no-w Emperor of Austria j 
“ a marriage which was actually accomplished 
early in 1788. 
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“ When the Prince of Wirtembcrg arrived 
“ in the Capital of the Russian Empire, this 
“ alliance above mentioned, was already set- 
“ tied ; or at least, was too far advanced, to 
“ be overturned by his interference. After 
“ making, therefore, every effort in his pow- 
“ er, through the (Jrand Duchess, to pre- 
“ vent its accomplishment; and finding these 
“ exertions fruitless, lie returned to Potzdam. 
‘‘ Whether Frederic suspected any diiplicit) 
“ or insincerity on his part; or, whctiicr il 
“ was the result merely of disappointment; it 
“ is certain that he received the Prince veiy 
“ coldly: and the Empress of Russia liaAfing 
“ soon afterwards in\’ited him into her seiwice, 
“ he quitted that of' Prussia, and revisited 
“ Petersburgh. She employed him in the 
“ war that began in 1787 against the Turks, 
“ and he commanded one of the three armies 
“ which took the field. The Van, consisting 
“ of forty thousand men, was entrusted to 
“ him. He is said to have displayed gfeat 
“ military talent, to have distinguished him- 
“ self much, and to have rendered essential 
■“ services to Catherine. 

» • 

“ At the time that he entered the Russian 
service, he carried the Princess his wife with 
von. I. p* 
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“ him to Petersburgh, as well as the twd‘ sons 
“ and daughter which she had brought him. 
“ Being in the flower of her youth, endowed 
“ with many amiable qualities of mind and 
“ of deportment, she soon became a favourite 
“ of Catherine; in whose society and inti- 
“ mate confidence she occupied a distinguish- 
“ ed place. It can hardly however excite 
“ astonishment, that such an intercourse 
should have been calculated to corrupt her 
“ morals. The Court and Palace of the Em- 
“ press, were scenes of dissipation and licen- 
“ tiousness. Yet, when the Prince went to 
“ serve against the Turks, he, of necessity 
“ left his wife exposed to all these tempta- 
“ tions. In effect, during his absence, she 
“ conducted herself so imprudently, that 
“ when he returned, after the ,conclxrsion of 
“ the Campaign, to Petersburgh, he found 
“ himself under a necessity of adopting some 
“■ strong measures respecting her. Being 
‘‘ placed in this painful situation, he wrote to 
“ her father, the Duke of Brunswic, infonn- 
“ ing him of his daughter’s misconduct, and 
“ consulting him on the mode of action pro- 
“ per to be pursued. It was agreed between 
“ them, that as a prehminary step, she should 
be removed out of Russia; and the Prince 
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accordingly demanded Catherine’s permis- 
“ sion to quit her dominions, together with 
“ his wife and his family. The Empress al- 
“ lowed him to retire, and to take with him 
“ his children; but she peremptorily refused to 
“ permit him to carry his wife back to Ger- 
" many. All remonstrance proving vain, the 
“ Princess therefore remained behind, and he 
“ quitted Petersburgh, with his sons and 
“ daughter, to return to Wirtemberg. 

“ About a fortnight after his departure, the 
“ Princess, without any reason assigned, was 
“ sent by the order of Catherine, to jthe Cas- 
“ tie of Lhode, about two hundred miles 
“ from Petersburgh; but, in what part or 
“ province of that vast empire, I am unable 
“ to assert. There, it seems, under close con- 
“ finement, she remained about eighteen 
” months : but, all her German attendants, 
“ male and female, were withdrami from 
“ her. At the end of that time, the Prince 
“ received letters from the Empress, inform- 
“ ing him that his wife was dead of an Hemor- 
“ rhage. Similar information was conveyed 
** by Catherine, to the Duke of Brunswic, 
“ the unfortunate Princess’s father. No pa?;- 
“ ticulars were stated ; nor, as far as appears, 
p 2r 
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were any ^other circumstances evet known 
“ respecting her. Thus situated, the Duke 
“ of Brunswic, conscious that he could nei- 
“ ther bring his daughter to life, nor call the 
“ Empress to account, acquiesced patiently 
“ in the calamity: but, during some years, 
“ he did not communicate to the Duchess his 
“ wife, the intelligence of her daughter’s 
“ death. She, therefore, remaining in igno- 
“ ranee of the Catasf' ophc, continued to be- 
“ lieve that the Princess was still confined at 
“ Lhode, or somewhere in the Deserts of Rus- 
“ sia. The Duchess used even to speak of her, 
“ as being alive in Siberia; and this fact Avill 
“ account for the universality ofthe report.” 

If the account given ,me by Sii’ John Dick, 
relative to the supposed Princess Tarrakanoff, 
left many circumstances dark and unexplained 
in the history of that female; it must be owned 
thaj, after considering this narrative, no less 
uncertainty still pervades the story ofthe Prin¬ 
cess of Wirtemberg. It is natural to ask, why did 
Catherine cause the Princess to be impi isoned, 
or poisoned ? Her gallantries, however cul¬ 
pable or notorious they might be,* yet consti¬ 
tuted no crime against the Empress of Rus¬ 
sia; who exhibited in her own conduct, an 
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example^ of emancipation from all restraint 
and decorum on the article of female irregu- 
gularities. It was the Prince, her husband, 
whom she had dishonoured and incensed. 
What proof is adduced, excej)t assertion, that 
he did not know of the intentions of C’athe- 
rine to confine and banish lier ? In the case 
of Peter the Third, and of Ivan; as well as 
in the ii’istunces of the pretended Princess 
Tarrakanoflfj and of the first Cirand Duchess of 
Ilusssia; the motives for her commission of a 
crime, by putting them out of life, arc obvi¬ 
ous. But, none such appear in the instance 
before us. There are, moreover, other parti¬ 
culars which may lead us to hesitate id forming 
a decisix e ojiinion on the subject. The death 
of the Princess of Wirtemberg at Lhode, 
was announced and stated in all the Ger¬ 
man Almanacks, printed by authority, to have 
taken place on “ the 27th September, 1788.” 
Her husband remained a widower, near eight 
years after that event, before he attempted to 
obtain the hand of the Princess Royal of 
Great Britain. During so long a period of 
time, he seems to have adopted no nieasui’cs 
for repelling the calumnious reports circulated 
all over fCuropc, of his participation in the 
death of his wife : reports which had matle 
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equally beautiful and virtuous j fell a'vic¬ 
tim, ill the flower oi' her youth, to the fe¬ 
rocious treatment that she exjierienced Ifom 
her husband. Slie died at i’etersburgh, in 
cliild-bed, at twenty-one years of age, in 
1715; lamented by the whole Empire, cx- 
ce[)t by Alexis, whoso brutal character ren¬ 
dered him incapable of ajiprcciating her 
value. Brunswic JVolfcnhuUel furnished the 
next instance, in the person of Elizabeth, 
married in 1765, to the late King of Prus¬ 
sia, then only Prince Royal ; divorced four 
years afterwards, for her irregularities ; con¬ 
fined at Stettin, wdiere I have seen her in 
1774; ind who, I believe, still survives, for¬ 
gotten and unknown!, in some part of the 
Prussian dominions, after liaving witnessed 
the temporary subversion of her ow n house, 
and the calamities inflicted on that of Bran- 
denburgh, by Bonaparte. Caroline Matilda, of 
Brunswnc Lunenburgh^ posthumous daughter 
of Frederic, late Prince of Wales, and sis¬ 
ter of George the Third, is the fourth in 
this enumeration. Banished by a Revolution, 
from Denmark, in 1772, effected in the name 
of Christian the Seventh, her imbecile hus¬ 
band j she only surGved it about three years, 
Ifcrminating her short career, in the prime of 
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life, at Zell, in 1775. Augusta Caroline, of 
Brunswic Wolfcnlnittel, whose melancholy his¬ 
tory, and whose ambiguous end, we have 
been siu-veying, closes the list. It must be 
esteemed singulai',; that in the lapse of 
scarcely a iiundred years, such a fatality 
should seem to havfc marked so many fo* 
niales of that illustrious family. 

In the Autumn of 1778, 1 visited Dresden 
I'or the’Second time : a Court which was ren¬ 
dered peculiarly agreeable to the English at 
that period, by the hospitality and polished 
manners of His Majesty’s Minister to Saxony, 
Sir John Stepney; one of the finest Gentle¬ 
men who has been employed on foreign Mis¬ 
sions, during the course of the present reign. 
Dresden vi-jlT then a place where the Illumines 
had made a deep and general impression on 
the public mind; Schrepfer having chosen it, 
only a few years earlier, for the scene of his 
famous Exhibition of the Apparition of the 
Chevalier de Saxe. Having given, in a for¬ 
mer work, some account of that extraordinary 
imposition, I shall not resume the subject 
here; but I cannot help relating another 
somewhat similar story, which was told me, 
during my residence in Dresden, by flic 
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Count de Felkesheim. He was a jAvonian 
Gentleman, settled in Saxony, of a very im¬ 
proved understanding, equally superior to cre¬ 
dulity, as to superstition. Being together in the 
month of October, 1778, and our discourse ac¬ 
cidentally turning on the character and per¬ 
formances of Schrepfer; “ I have conversed,” 
said he to me, “ with several of the individuals 
“ who wei*e present at the scene of the spec- 
“ tre or phantom, presented by him in the 
“ gallery of the palace 'of the Duke of Cour- 
“ land. They all agreed in their account of 
the leading particulars. Though 1 do not 
“ j)retend to explain by what process or ma- 
“ cliincry, that business was conducted, I 
“ have always considered him as an artful 
“ impostor, and his audience as dupes. Yet 
“ am I not so decidedly sceptical on the 
“ ])ossibility of supernatural appearances, as 
“ to treat them with ridicule, because they 
“ may seem to be unphilosophical. I re- 
“ cefved my education in the university of 
“ Konigsberg, where I had the advantage of 
“ attending Lectures in Ethics and Moral 
“ Philosophy, delivered by a Professor who 
“ was esteemed a veiy superior man in those 
“ branches of science. He had, nevertheless, 
“ though an Ecclesiastic, the reputation of 
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“ being tinctured with incredulity, on various 
“ points connected with revealed Religion. 
“ When, therefore, it became necessary for 
“ him, in the course of his Lectures, to treat 
“ on the nature of Spirit, as detached from 
“ Matter; to discuss the Immortality of 
“ the Soul; and to enter on the Doctrine 
“ of a Future State; I listened with more 
“ than ordinary attention, to his opinions. 
“ In speaking of all these mysterious subjects, 
“ there appeared to me to be so visible an 
“ embarrassment, both in his language and 
“ his expressions, that I felt the strongest 
“ curiosity to question him furtlier respect- 
“ ing them. Finding myself alone with him 
“ soon afterwards, I ventured to state to 
“ him my remarks on his deportment, and 
“ I entreated him to tell me if they were well 
“ founded, or only imaginary suggestions. 

“ The hesitation which you noticed,” an¬ 
swered he, “ resulted from the conflict that 
“ takes place Avithin me, AA’^hen I am attempt- 
“ ing to convey my ideas on a subject, where 
“ my understanding is at variance with the 
“ testimony of my senses. I am, equally from 
“ reason and reflexion, disposed, to consider 
“ Avith incredulity and contempt, the exist- 
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“ tencc of Apparitions. But, a circumstance 
“ which I have witnessed with iny own eyes, 
“ as far as they, or any of the perceptions 
“ can be confided in ; and \yhich has even 
“ received a sort of subsequent confirmation, 
“ from other circumstances connected with 
“ the original fact, leave me in that state of 
“ Scepticism and suspense which pervaded 
“ my discourse. I will communicate to you 
“ its cause. Having been brought up to 
“ the profession of tine church, I was pre- 
“ sented by Frederic William the First, late 
“ King of Prussia, to a small Benefice situated 
“ in the interior of' the country, at a cou- 
“ sidera'ble distance South of Konigsberg. 
“ I repaired thither, in order to take posscs- 
“ sion of my Living, and found a very neat 
“ Parsonage House, whei'e 1 passed the night 
“ in the bed-chamber which had been oc- 
“ cupied by my predecessor. It was in the 
“ longest days of Summer j and on the fbl- 
“ lowing morning, which was Sunday, while 
“ lying aw'ake, the curtains of the bed being 
“ undrawn, and it being broad daylight, 1 
“ beheld the figure of a man, habited in 
“ a sort of loose gown, standing at a read- 
“ ing desk, on which lay a large book, the 
leaves of which he appeared to turn over at 
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“ intervals. On each side of him stood a 
“ little boy, in whose faces lie looked earn- 
“ estly from time to time ; and as he looked, 
“ he seemed always to heave a deep sigh. His 
“ countenance, pale and disconsolate, indi- 
“ cated severe distress of mind. I had the most 
“ perfect view of' these olijects ; but being 
“ imjiressed with too much terror and appre- 
“ hension to rise, or to address myself to the 
“ appearances before me, 1 remained for 
“ some time a silent and breathless spec- 
“ tator, without uttering a word, or altering 
“ my 'jiosition. At length, the man closed 
“ the book, and then taking the two children, 
“ one in each hand, he led them slowly 
“ across the room ; my eyes eagerly following 
“ him, till the three figures gradually disap- 
“ pcared, or were lost behind an iron Stove, 
“ which stood at the farthest corner of the 
“ apartment. 

“ However deeply and awfully I was af- 
“ fected by the sight wdiieh I had witnessed, 
“ and however incapable I was of exjdaining 
“ it to my own satisfaction, yet I recovered 
“ sufficiently the possesgiou of my mind, to 
“ get up ; and having hastily dressed rayselfi 
“ I left the house. The sun was long risen, 
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and directing my steps to the Church, I 
“ found that it was open j but the Sexton 
** had quitted it, and on entering the Chancel, 
“ my mind and imagination Were so strongly 
“ impressed by the scene which had recently 
“ passed, that I endeavoured to dissipate the 
“ recollection, by considering the objects 
“ around me. In almost all the Lutheran 
“ Churches of the Prussian dominions, it is 
“ an establised usage to hang up against the 
“ walls of some part of the building, the 
“ portraits of the successive Pastors or Cler- 
“ gymen, who have held the Living. A num- 
“ ber of these paintings, rudely performed, 
were suspended in one of the Ayles. But 
“ I had no sooner fixed my eyes on the last 
“ in the range, which was the portrait of my 
immediate predecessor, than 'they became 
“ rivetted to the object; as I instantly re- 
“ cognized the same face which I had beheld 
“ in my bed-chamber, though not clouded 
“ by the same deep expression of melancholy 
“ or distress. 

“ The Sexton entered, as I was still contem- 
plating this interesting head, an 4 I immedi- 
** ately began a conversation with him, on 
“ the subject of the persons who had pre- 
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ceded me in the Living. He remembered 
“ several Incumbents, concerning whom, re- 
“ spectively, I made various enquiries, till 
“ I concluded by the last, relative to whose 
history I was particularly inquisitive.” “We 
“ considered him,” said the Sexton, “ as one 
“ of the most learned and amiable men who 
“ have ever resided among us. His charities 
“ and benevolence endeared him to all his 
“ parishioners, who will long lament his loss. 
“ But 'he was carried off' in the middle of 
“ his days, by a lingering illness, the cause 
“ of which has given rise to many unplea- 
“ sant reports among us, and wl|ich still 
“ form matter of conjecture. It is however 
“ commonly believed, that he died of a 
“ broken heart.” My curiosity being still 
more warmlj excited by the mention of this 
circumstance, I eagerly pressed him to disclose 
to me what he knew or had heard, on the sub¬ 
ject. “ Nothing,” answered he, “ is abso- 
“ lutely known, but scandal had propagated 
“ a story of his having formed a criminal 
“ connection with a young woman of the 
” neighbourhood, by whom, it was even as- 
“ serted, that he had two sons. As a con- 
" firmation of the report, I know that there 
certainly were two children, who have been 
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“ seen at the parsonage j boys of about four 
“ or five years old. But they suddenly 
« disappeared, some time before the decease 
“ of their supposed father; though to what 
“ place they are sent, or what is become of 
“ them, we are AvhoUy ignorant. It is equally 
“ certain, that the surmises and unfavourable 
“ opinions formed respecting this mysterious 
“ business, which must necessarily have 
“ reached him, precipitated, if they did not 
“ produce the disortler, of which our late 
“ Pastor died : but he is gone to his account, 
“ and Ave are bound to think charitably of the 
“ departed.” 

“ It is unnecessary to say Avith what emo- 
“ tions I listened to this relation, wdiich rc- 
“ called to my imagination, and seemed to 
“ give proof of the existence, of all that I 
“ had seen. Yet, unwilling to suffer my mind 
“ to become enslaved by Phantoms which 
“ might have been the effect of error or dc- 
“ ceptiou, I neither communicated to the 
“ Sexton, the circumstance which I had just 
“ witnessed, nor even permitted myself to 
“ quit the chamber where it had t?.ken place. 

I continued to lodge there, Avithout ever 
“ again Avitnessing any similar appearance: 
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“ avid tlie recollection itself insensibly began 
“ to wear away, as the Autumn advanced. 
“ When the approach of Winter rendered it 
“ necessary to light fires through the house, 
“ I ordered the iron Stove that stood in the 
“ room, and behind which the figure which I 
“ had beheld, together with the two boys, 
“ seemed to disappear, to be heated for the 
“ purpose of warming the apartment. Some 
“ difiiculty was experienced in making the 
“ attempt, the Stove r.ot only smoking into- 
“ lerably, but, emitting a most offensive smell. 
“ Having, therefore, sent for a blacksmith to 
“ inspect and repair it, he discovered in the 
“ inside, at the farthest extremity, the bones 
“ of two small human bodies, corresponding 
“ perfectly in size, as well as in other fe- 
“ spects, with the description given me by the 
“ Sexton, of the two boys who had been seen 
“ at the parsonage. This last circumstance 
“ completed my astonishment, and appeared 
“ to confer a sort of reality on an appearance, 

“ which might otlierwise have been considered 
“ as a delusion of the senses. I resigned the 
“ Living, quitted the place, and returned to 
“ Konigsberg ; but it has produced upon my 
“ mind the ■ deepest impression, and has, in 
“ its effects, given rise to that uncertainty • 
VOL. I. Q 
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“ and contradiction of sentiment which you 
“ remarked in my late discourse.” Such was 
Count Felkeslieiin’s story, which, from its 
singularity, appeared to me deserving of com¬ 
memoration, in whatever contempt we ma\ 
hold similar anecdotes. 

One of the most interesting portions of my 
life, was the time that I })assedat Naples, in 
the summer of 1779. Sir William Hamilton, 
His Majesty’s Ministe*., constituted in himself 
the greatest source of entertainment, no less 
than of instruction, which that Capital then 
afforded to strangers. He honored me with 
his friendship, whicli he continued to the end 
of his life. In his person, tho’ tall and 
meagi-e, with a dark complexion, a very aqui¬ 
line nose, and a figure which afways reminded 
me oiRolando in “Gil Bias;” he had neverthe¬ 
less such an air of intelligence, blended with 
distinction in his countenance, as powerfully 
attracted and conciliated every beholder. His 
motlier. Lady Ai’chibald Hamilton, enjoyed, 
as is well known, a very distinguished place 
in the favour of Frederic, late Prince of 
Wales; and Sir William himself was brought 
up from early life,' with His present Majesty, 
* to whom he became, after his accession to the 
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Oown, an Equerry. At a very early period 
he entered into the army, and was at the bat¬ 
tle of Fontenoy, as well as, 1 t.hink, at that of 
La Feldt. I wish that it were possible to relate 
with delicacy, an Anecdote that he recounted 
to me, of the former action. “ We were ex- 
posed,” said he, “ on that occasion, as is 
“ well known, to a very severe and murder- 
“ ous fu’c of artillery, for -4 long time, without 
the power of moving : so peremptory were 
“ tlie orders issued, that we should remain 
“ on the ground where we were stationed. 

The cannon balls, from time to time, swept 
“ away whole Files, and produced sensations 
« by no means agreeable, even among the 
firmest persons present. I had then an pp- 
“ portunity of seeing exemplified, the physical 
“ effects of fear on the human body. Many 
“ of the British Grenadiers, though capable of 
“ actively facing death in any shape, and ar- 
“ dently desirous to march against the enemy, 
“ yet experienced, internally and involunta- 
“ rily, the most violent pains. Unable to 
“ support them, pressed by an irresistable 
“ necessity, and compelled to remain fixed in 
“ the same place, several of them se detrous- 
“ soient, presentoient le derriere aux canons de 
“ I’ennemi, i^firentfeu ; thus endeavouring to 
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“ exhibit a proof of their contempt for the 

very, danger, of wliich they felt within 
“ themselves the strongest sensations.” 

The versatility of Sir William Hamilton’s 
character, constituted one of the most interest¬ 
ing features of his composition. Endowed with 
a superior understanding, a philosophic mind, 
and a strong inclination to the study of many 
branches of science, or of polite letters, which, 
as is well known, he 'cultivated witli distin¬ 
guished success ; he was equally keen as 
a sportsman, in all the exercises of the 
field. After being actively occupied in 
studying the Phenomena of Vesuvius, like 
the Elder Pliny; or in exploring the antiqui¬ 
ties of Pompana, and of Stabia, with as much 
enthusiasm as Pausanias did those of antient 
Greece; he would pass whole days, and almost 
weeks, with the King of Naples, either hunting 
or shooting in the royal woods j or more labori¬ 
ously engaged in an open boat, exposed to 
the rays of a burning sun, harpooning fish in 
the bay of Castellamarc. When beyond se¬ 
venty years of age, he preserved undiminished 
his love of these sports, particularly of fishing, 
which he followed ‘ with great ardour; thus 
laingling piusuits or passions of the mind and 
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of the body, rarely united in the same man. 
I have «een him, not more than two years 
before his decease, perform the “ Tarentella,” 
an Apulian Dance, which, as it is undoubtedly 
a copy of tlie Bacchant amusements of Anti¬ 
quity, demanded no slender portion of ajiimal 
strength and spirits. Tlie occasion was so re¬ 
markable, that I am induced to relate the 
particulars. Intelligence of the glorious vic¬ 
tory obtained by the English fleet under Lord 
Nelson, before Copenhagen, arrived in Lon¬ 
don, on Wednesday, tue 15th of April, 1801. 
Sir William Hamilton then resided in Picca- 
ililly. About ten o’clock, that evening, J 
went to his house, with Sir John Macpherson. 
We found assembled there, the Dukes of 
Cordon and Queensberry, Lord William Jor¬ 
don, Monsieur de Calonne, Mr. Charles Gre- 
ville, (Sir V/illiam’s nephew,) the Duke de 
Noia, who was a Neapolitan nobleman, Mr. 
Kemble, the celebrated Comedian, and his 
Avife, the Reverend Mr. Nelson, now Earl of 
that name, with some other persons. Lady 
Hamilton, inspired by the recent success of 
Lord Nelson against the Danes, of wdiich vic¬ 
tory he had transmitted her, with his remaining 
hand, all the particulars as they occurred, 
from the ist, up to the 8th of April, the day 

3 
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when the dispatches came away; after play¬ 
ing on the Harpsichord, and accompanying it 
with her voice, undertook to dance the 
“ Tarentella.” 

Sir William began it ^ith her, and main¬ 
tained the conflict, for such it might well 
be esteemed, for some minutes. When un¬ 
able longer to continue it, the Duke de 
Noia succeeded to his place; but he, too, 
though near forty years younger than Sir 
William, soon gave in. Lady Hamilton 
then sent for her own maid servant; who 
being likewise exhausted, after a short time, 
another female attendant, a Cojit, perfectly 
black, whom I^ord Nelson had presented 
lier, on his return from Egypt, relieved 
her companion. It would be difficult to con¬ 
vey any adequate idea of this Dance; but 
the Fandango and Seguedilla of the Spa¬ 
niards present an image of it. We must re¬ 
collect that the two performers are supposed 
to be a Satyr and a Nymph; or, rather, a 
Fawn and a Bacchant. It was certainly not of 
a nature to be performed, except before a se¬ 
lect company; as the screams, attitudes, starts, 
and embraces, with which it was intermingled, 
gave it a peculiar character. I only mentioned 
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it, in order to shew Sir William Hamilton’s acti¬ 
vity and* gaiety at that advanced period of life. 
Though a finished Courtier, he preserved such 
an independance of manner, without any 
mixture of servility or adulation, as seem- 
<!d eminently to qualify him for the diplo¬ 
matic profession. His conversation offered a 
rich diversity of anecdote. With these quali¬ 
fications, it cannot excite wonder that he 
formed the delight and ornament of the Court 
of Naples. No foreign Minister, not even 
the family embassadors of France and Spain 
resident there, enjoyed in so eminent a degree 
the favor or affection of His Sicilian Majesty. 
Nor was the attachment of that Prince to Sir 
William, merely limited to hunting, or fish¬ 
ing parties. He gave the English Efv.>y 
many solid proofs of sincere regard; a regard 
that extended to the British crown and na¬ 
tion. One striking instance of this partia¬ 
lity took place in June, 1779, while I was at 
Naples. The King of Spain, Charles the 
Third, having written confidentially to his 
son Ferdinand, that he should probably be in¬ 
duced soon to take part with Louis the Six¬ 
teenth, by entering into a war with Great 
Britain, as he effectively did immediately af¬ 
terwards i the King of Naples,, though en- 
Q 4 
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joined by his father to secrecy, communicated 
the letter itself to Sir William Hamilton* He 
even accompanied the disclosure, with the 
assurance of his deep regret at such a line of 
policy, and his firm determination never to 
enter into the combination against England, 
though himself a Prince of the House of 
Bourbon, and included in “ the Family Coin- 
“ pact ” by name. Sir William transmitted 
the King’s communication, as well as his as¬ 
surance on the point, without delay to Lord 
North, then first Minister. I received this 
anecdote from himself at Naples. 

It W'as, in Sir William's, and the first Lady 
Hamilton’s company, that I learned a number 
of<c’"'ious, as well as authentic particulars re¬ 
lative to the King and Queen of Naples. Fer¬ 
dinand the Fourth was then in 'the twenty- 
ninth year of his age; tall, muscular, and 
active in his frame, capable of immense 
fatigue, and apparently formed for long life. 
His features were coarse and liarsh, his nose 
immoderately long, like that of his father 
and brother, Charles the Third, and Charles 
the Fourth, Kings of Spain; but, nevertheless, 
though the component parts of his fjice might 
separately be esteemed ugly, the general ex- 
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pres^ion of his countenance liad in it some- 
tJiing infellig'ent, and even agreeable. There 
was an unpolished simplicity, or rather a rude 
nature, in his manner, attitudes, deportment, 
and conversation, which pleased for a double 
reason ; on account of its own intrinsic claim 
to be liked, and as being rarely found on a 
throne, where we naturally expect disguise, 
artifice, and habits of concealment. If he 
conversed little with strangers, he seemed 
at least, when he talked, always to say what 
he thought; and he betrayed no defect of na¬ 
tural understanding, though he was altogether 
destitute of that elegance and art, which fre¬ 
quently veil the want of information. He 
always reminded me of a rustic, elevated by 
fortune or accident, to a Crown : but it" was 
an amiable, honest, sensible, well intention- 
ed rustic, not altogether luiworthy of such an 
elevation. 

The Queen of Naples, who was not quite 
twenty-seven years old at this time, seemed 
much better fitted to represent the Majesty of 
the Throne, and to do the honors of a Court. 
Though neither possessing beauty of face, nor 
loveliness person, yet was she not absolutely 
deficient in either ; and if her figure might 
be esteemed too large, still it wanted neither 
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grace, dignity, nor even attractions. Slse is 
the only Queen whom I ever saw 'weep in 
public, before a croud of both sexes, assembled 
in her own Palace, on a Gala Day. Tlic Festi¬ 
val on which I was presented to her, happened 
to be the anniversary of the loss of her eldest 
son, who expired exactly a year before, in 
1778. lie was a very fine boy, of promising 
exj>ectations, to whom his mother was passion¬ 
ately attached. The ignoi'ance of the Nea¬ 
politan I’hysicians, as, it was believed, had 
caused his death : for, being seized with a vio¬ 
lent sickness and pain in his stomach, tfoin 
which, an Einetick, promptly administered, 
might lA'obably have relieved him, they had 
the imprudence to bleed him, and thereby 
brought on fatal convulsions. Such was the 
Queen’s distress, at the i-ecollection of the 
event which had taken place on this painful 
anniversary, that she w-as unable to repress 
her. emotions. In the Presence Chamber of 
the Palace at Naples, she stood under a Cano¬ 
py, her right hand held out to the Nobility 
and Courtiers, as they approached to kiss it; 
holding in her left, a handkerchief with which 
she perpetually wiped her eyes, that were 
suffused in tears. It was difficult not to be 
favorably impressed towards a Princess, capa¬ 
ble of giving such an involuntary testimony 
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of Iier matcnial tenderness, in a place and 
situatioii, where it was impossible to suspect 
her of artifice or affectation. 

Having drawn this imperfect outline of 
the King and Queen of Naples, from my 
own personal observations, I shall enumerate 
some of the particulars respecting them, 
which I collected in the course of con¬ 
versation from Sir William or Lady Hamilton. 

I mean, his first wife, who was a most accom¬ 
plished and superior woman. 

“No EurOjiean Sovereign, without excep- 
tion,” said Sir William, “ has been so 
“ ill educated as the King of Naples. He 
“ is not even master of any language, Oxcept 
“ Italian, without making a painful eftbrt j 
“ and his ordinary Italian is a Neapolitan dia- 
“ lect, such as the lowest of his subjects, the 
“ Lazar only speak in their intercourse wfith 
“ each other. It is true that he understands 
“ French, and converses in it when indispen- 
“ sable ; but he rarely reads any French an- 
“ thor, and still more rarely attempts to write 
“ in that language. All the correspondence 
“ that takes place between him and his Fa- 
“ ther, the King of Spain, is carried on in the 
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“ common Neapolitan Jargon. They Write 
“ very frequently and largely to each other j 
“ but seldom does this intercourse embrace 
“ political subjects; their letters, of which 
“ I have seen numbers, being filled with 
“ accounts of the quantity and variety of 
“ the game respectively killed by them, in 
“ which the great ambition of each Prince, is 
“ to exceed the other. Ferdinand, indeed, 
“ who scai'cely ever reads, considers as the 
“ greatest of*misfortunes, a rainy day, when 
“ the weather })roves too bad for him to go 
“ out to the chace. On such occasions, re- 
“ course is had to every expedient by which 
“ time fnay be killed, in order to dissipate 
“ His Majesty’s Ennui, even to the most 
“*^ucrile and childish pastimes. The King’s 
“ education was systematically neglected: 
“ for Charles the Third, alarmed at the im- 
“ becility of his eldest son, Philip, Duke of 
“ Calabria, who, on account of his recognized 
“ debility of understanding, was wholly set 
“ aside from the right of succession, strictly 
ordered, at his departure for Spain, in 
“ 1759, that this, his third son, should not 
“ be compelled to apply to any severe stu- 
“ dies, or be made* to exert any close ap- 
plication of mind. 
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“ I have frequently seen the unfortunate 
Duke of Calabria, who has only been dead a 
“ few years, and who was by birth heir to the 
“ Spanish Monarchy. He attained to man- 
“ hood, and was treated with certain distinc- 
‘‘ tions, having Chamberlains placed about him 
“ in constant attendance, who watched him 
“ with unremitting attention ; as otherwise 
“ he would have committed a thousand ex- 
“ cesses. Care was pai-ticularly taken to 
“ keep him from liavir^g any connexion witli 
“ the other sex, for which he manifested the 
“ strongest propensity; but it became at 
‘‘ last impossible to prevent him altogether 
“ from attempting to emancipate liimself in 
“ this respect. He has many times eluded 
“ the vigilance of his keepers, and on seeing 
“ ladies pass througli the apartments of the 
“ palace, woidd attack them with the same 
“ impetuosity as Pan, or the Satyrs are 
" described by Ovid, when pursuing the 
“ Nymphs ; and with the same intentions. 
“ More than one Lady of the Court has been 
“ critically rescued from his embraces. On 
“ particular days of the year, he was allowed 
“ to hold a sort of Court or Levee, when 
“ the foreign Ministers repaired to his apart- 
** ments, to pay theix compliments to him* 
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“ but his greatest amusement consisted in 
“ having his hand held up by his attendants, 
“ while gloves were put upon it, one larger 
“ than another, to the numljer of fifteen or 
“ sixteen. His death was justly considered 
“ as a fortunate event, under such circunu 

stances of incurable imbecility. 

“ Before the present King fully attained 
“ his seventeenth year, the Marquis Tanucci, 
“ then Prime Minister, by directions sent 
“ from the Court of Madrid, provided him 
“ a wife. The Archduchess .Tosepha, one ot 
“ the daughters of the Empress Maria I'hc- 
“ resa,'being selected for Queen of Naples ; 
“ and being represented to young Ferdinand, 
“ as'a Princess equally amiable in her mind, 
“ as she was agrcable in her pqrson ; he ex- 
“ pected her arrival with great pleasure, 
“ mingled even with some impatience. So 
“ much more severely was it natural that he 
“ sjiould feel the melancholy intelligence, 
“ when it arrived from Vienna, that she was 
“ dead of the small-pox. In tact, he mani- 
“ tested as much concern at the event, as 
“ could perhaps be expected in a Prince of 
“ his disposition, aftd at his timd of life, for 
^ the death of a person whom he had never 
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“ seen. But, a circumstance which greatly 
“ augmented his chagrin on the occasion was, 
“ it’s being considered indispensable for him 
not to take his usual diversion of hunting 
“ or fishing, on the day that the account 
“ reached Naples. Ferdinand reluctantly 
“ submitted to such a painful and unusual 
“ renunciation: but, having consented to it 
“ from a sense of decorum, he immediately 
“ set about endeavouring to amuse himself 
“ within tloors, in tlje best manner that cir- 
“ cumstanefes w'oiild admit; an attempt in 
“ which he was aided by the Noblemen in 
“ waiting about his person. They began there- 
“ fore with Billiards, a game which His Ma- 
jesty likes, and at which he plays with skill. 
“ When they had continued it for some time, 
leap-frog was tried, to wliich succeeded 
“ various other feats of agility or gambols. 
“ At length, one of the gentlemen, more 
“ ingenious than the others, proposed to ce- 
“ lebrate the funeral of the deceased Arch- 
“ Duchess. The idea, far from shocking the 
“ King, appeared to him, and to the whole 
“ company, as most entertaining; and no re- 
“ flexions, either on the indecorum, or want 
of apparent humanity in the jiroceeding, 
“ interposed to prevent its immediate reali- 
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“ zation. Having selected one of the Cham- 
“ berlains, as proper, from his youth and fc- 
“ minine appearance, to represent the Prin- 
“ cess, they habited him in a manner suitable 
“ to the mournful occasion ; laid him out on 
“ an open Bier, according to the Neapolitan 
“ custom at interments; and in order to 
“ render the ceremony more appropriate, as 
“ well as more accurately correct, they mark- 
“ ed his face and hands w'ith Chocolate drops, 
“ w'hich w'ere designed k) imitate the pustules 
“ of the small-pox. All the Appi^ratus being 
“ ready,the funeral procession began, andpro- 
“ ceeded through the principal Apartments of 
“ the palace at Portici, Ferdinand officiating as 
“ Chief Mourner. Having heard of the Arch- 
“*^l 7 ut.hess’s decease, I had gone thither on 
“ that day, in order to make my condolence 
“ privately to His Majesty on the misfortune; 
“ and entering at the time, I became an eye- 
“ witness of this extraordinary scene, w'hich, 
“ in any other country of Eurojic, would be 
“ considered as incredible, and would not 
“ obtain belief. 

” The Arch-Duchess Caroline being subr 
” stituted in place of her sister, and being 
” »soon afterVvards conducted from Vienna to 
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** Naplas, the King advanced in person, as far 
“ as the * Portella,’ wliere the Nca])olitan and 
“ Papal territories divide, in order to receive 
“ his new bride. She was then not sixteen 
“ years old, and though she could not by any 
means be esteemed handsome, yet she pos- 
“ sessed many charms. Fei'dinand manilested 
“ on his part, neither ardor nor indiflerence 
“ for the Queen. On tlie morning after iiis 
“ nuptials, which took place in the beginning 
“ of May, 1^68, when the W'catlier w^as very 
“ warm, he rose at an early hour, and went 
“ out, as usual to the chacc, leaving In's 
“ young w'ite in bed. Those Courtiers who 
accompanied him, having inquired of liis 
“ Majesty how he liked her ; ‘ Dorme Cis*' 

“ ‘ amazzata,' replied he, ‘ et siida com tin 
“ ‘I*orco.* Such an answ'er w'ould be esteera- 
“ ed, any where except at Naples, most inde- 
“ corous; but here w'c arc familiarized to 
“ tar greater violations of propriety and dc- 
“ cency. Those acts and functions wiiich 
“ arc never mentioned in England, and 
“ wdiich are there studiously concealed, even 
“ by the vulgar, here are openly performed. 
“ When the King lias made a hearty meal, 
“ and feels an inclination to retire, he coi^- 
“ monly communicates that intention tp the 
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“ Noblemen around liiin in waiting, and se- 
“ Jects tlie favoured individuals, whom, as a 
“ mark of predilection, he chuses shall attend 
“ him. ^ Sono ben pt'a7isaio,* • says laying 

“ his hand on his belly, ‘ Adesso bisogna un 
“ * biiona panchiataJ The persons thus pre- 
“ ferred, then accompany Ills Majesty, staiid 
“ respectfully round him, and amuse him by 
“ their conversation, during the perfbnnance.” 

t: 

However strong this fact may appear, aiul 
however repugnant to our ideas of decency ; 
it has been for successive centuries, perfectly 
consonant to the manners of the Italians in ge¬ 
neral, and scai'celyless so to those of the French. 
T>M»ubigne, a grave writer, in the “ Memoirs 
of his ow’n Life,” does not hesitate to relate 
in the most circumstantial manner, the narrow- 
escape which Henry the Fourth, his master, 
ha,d of being knocked on the liead, while en¬ 
gaged in this necessary function. Nay, D’Au- 
bigne composed a “ Quatrain ” on the adven¬ 
ture, which he has transmitted to })osterity. 
The story is so naturally related, and is so 
characteristic of the nation, that I can’t re¬ 
sist giving it in the words of ,the author, 
vhich I shall not however venture to trans¬ 
late. Henry, who w.as then only King of 
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Navarre,* having effected his escape from 
Paris, in 1575. on which occasion D’Aubigne 
accompanied him; they passed the River 
Seine at Poissy, and soon afterwards stopped 
to refresh themselves in a village. Here, says 
D’Aubigne, the King “ etant alle Jaire scs 
“ affiiires dans un tet d cochons, tine. vieUle qni 
“ le surprit en cet Hat, lui auroit Jendtie la tete 
“ par derrterc, d*wi coup de Serpe, satis mot 
“ qid parai ic coup.” It is clear from this 
circumstance, that D’Aubigue must haw 
been close to his royal master at the time. 
Then follows tlie ludicrous E])itapli which iu* 
made for the occasion, on a sup])osiiiou that 
the old woman had killed the King. 

“ Cy git un Roi, grand par inorvoilKv 
Qni moiirut cninrne Dieii pcrniet, 
l.»'un coup de s(*rpf d’nn vicille, 

Ainsi (ju’il cliioit dans un tet.” 

liis predecessor, Henry the Third, iris well 
known, was stabbed in the belly, of which 
wound he died, in 1589, while sitting on the 
Chaise percee; in which indecorous situation 
he did not scruple to give audience to Cle* 
meut, the regicide Monk, wdio assassinated 
him. Marshal Suwarrow% in our own time, re¬ 
ceived his Aids du 'Camp and his Genefal 
Officers, precisely in a.similar manner, Ma- 
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Madame dc Maintenon, as the Duke de St> 
Simon informs us, thought those moments so 
precious, that she commonly accompanied 
Louis the Fourteenth to the' “ Garderobe.” 
So did Louvois, when Minister of State. The 
Duke de Vendome, while commanding the 
Armies of France in Spain and Italy, at the 
commencement of the last Century, was ac¬ 
customed to receive the greatest personages, 
on public business, in t|;ie same situation. We 
Iiavc Cardinal Alberoni’s authority for this 
fact. If we read the account written by 
Du Bois, of the last illness of Louis the 
Thirteenth, we may there see what humi¬ 
liating functions Anne of Austria performed 
for^.at Prince in the course of his malady; 
over which, an English writer, more fasti¬ 
dious, would have drawn a veil. Mademoi¬ 
selle de Montpensier, and the Palatine Duchess 
of .Orleans, though women of the highest 
birth and rank, as well as of unimpeached 
conduct, conceal nothing on these points, 
in their writings. 'I'lie former, sjieaking of 
the Duchess of' Orleans, her step-mother, 
second wife of Gaston, brother of Louis the 
Thirteenth, says, She had contracted a 
“.singular habit of always running into an- 
“ other room, pour sc placer sur la Chaise 
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“ percec, when dinner was announced. As 
“ she never failed in this particular, the 
“ Grand Maitre, or Lord Steward of Gaston’s 
Household, who performed the ceremony 
“ of summoning their Royal Highnesses to 
“ table; observed, smelling to his Baton of 
“ office, that thci’c must certainly be either 
“ Senna or Rhubarb in its composition, as it 
“ invariably produced the eftect of sending 
“ the Duchess to the Garderobe.” I have, 
myself, seen the late Electress Dowager of 
Saxony, daughter of the Emperor Charles the 
Seventh, at her own palace, in the suburbs of 
Dresden, rise from the table where she was 
playing, when the room has been full of com¬ 
pany of both sexes ; lay down her cards, retire 
for a few minutes, during which time the 
game was suspended, and then return, observ¬ 
ing to those near her, J'at pris Medicine 
“ avjourtrhtnj.” These circumstances suffi¬ 
ciently prove that Ferdinand, however gross 
his manners or language seem to us, by no 
means shocked the feelings, or excited the dis¬ 
gust of his own courtiers. 

“ In all the exercises or exertions of the 
“ body, that demand vigour and address,** 
continued Sir William, “ the King of N«- 
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“ pies excels. He might have contended 
“ for the prize at the public games of 
“ ancient Greece, at Elis, or at Olympia, 
“ with no ordinary prospect of success. He 
“ likes, in particular, wrestling, and having 
“ lieard that a young Irish Gentleman of' 
“ the name of Bourke, who \^isited Naples 
“ not long since, was an expert Wrestler, 
“ he caused it to be* signified, that he should 
“ like to try a fall with that foreigner : 
“ but, Bourke had the' good sense t(x decline 
“ a contest for the honors of the Palaestra, 
“ with a crowned head. He dances Holently 
« at the Court Balls; on one of which oc- 
“ casions, some years ago, 1 witnessed a scene 
“ truly original, as well as comic. When his 
brother-in-law, the Emperor Joseph, being 
“ on his travels, arrived here, .a superb Ball 
” was given in honor of his visit ; at which 
“ entertainment, how'ever, he declined mix- 
** ing in the Dance. While his Imperial Ma- 
“ jesty was standing near the dancers, en- 
** gaged in conversation with me; Ferdinaiul 
“ having gone down the set, and being in a 
“ most profuse state of perspiration, pulled 
“ open his waistcoat: then taking Joseph’s 
“ hand, he applied it suddenly to his owji 
shirt behind, exclaiming at the same time 
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« ‘ Senlite qui, Fratello tiiio.* The Emperor 
“ instantly withdrew his hand, not without 
“ manifesting great discomposure ; and the 
“ two Sovereigns remained for a few seconds, 
“ looking in each other’s faces. Surprize 
“ was equally painted in the features of 
“ both i for, us the one had never before 
“ been invited to try such an experiment, so 
“ the other had never found any individual 
“ who did not esteem himself honored by the 
“ familiarity. I had no little difficulty to 
“ restrain the muscles of my countenance on 
“ the occasion. 

“ Joseph, who held his brother-in-law’s un- 
“ derstanding in great contempt, endeavoured 
“ to assume over him the sort of superiority, 
“ arrogated by a strong, over a weak mind. 
“ But Ferdinand, though confessedly his in- 
“ ferior in cidtivation and refinement, was by 
“ no means disposed to adopt his political 
“ opinions or ideas, lie even manifested, in 
“ various conversations, and on many occa- 
“ sions, that, defective as his education had 
“ been, he possesset^ as much plain sense, 
“ and even acute discernment, as the Em- 
“ peror, or his brother "Leopold, Grand Duke 
" of Tuscany. Joseph did not, indeed^ in- 
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“ spire any very liigh admiration, by his dc* 
“ portment, or general conduct, Avhife he ro- 
“ rnained at Naples. He was irritable, and 
“ even irascible, where he should have shewn 
“ good humour, or command of temper. I 
“ accompanied him to the summit of Vc- 
“ suvius, and witii concern saw him break 
“ his cane over the shoulders of tlie CTiiide, 
“ Bartolomeo, for some slight oftence which 
“ he had given his Imperial Majesty. 

f 

“ Ferdinand’s passions are all swallowed 
“ up in his rage for the pleasures of the Held; 
“ hunting, shooting, and lishing: for, this 
“ last diversion, peculiarly adapted to the 
“ climate of Naples, must be included in the 
“ mnriber. He thinks no fatigue, and no 
“ privations, too great for its .indulgence. 
“ The quantity of game, by which I princi- 
‘‘ pally mean deer, wild boar of all ages, 
“ and stags of every kind, preserved in the 
“ Royal woods or })arks, at Astruni, at 
“ Caserta, Caccia Bella, and other places, 
exceeds belief. And the slaughter made 
“ of them in some ot^ the hunting parties, 

“ is equally beyond credibility. I have fre- 
quently seen a heap, composed oilly of the 
“ cHal or bdw’els, reaching as high as my 
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“ head, and many feet in circumference. 
“ The King rarely misses a shot j but, when 
“ he is tired with killing, then commences 
“ another operation. He next dissects the 
“ principal pieces of game, of which he sends 
“ presents to favored Courtiers, or distributes 
“ it among his attendants. In order to per- 
“ form this part of the diversion, he strips, 
“ puts on a flannel dress, takes the knife in 
“ hand, and, with inconceivable dexterity 
“ cuts up the animal. ‘ No carcass-butcher in 
“ Smithfleld can exceed him in anatomical 
“ ability; but he is frequently besmeared 
“ with blood from head to foot, befor^^ he has 
“ finished, and exhibits an extraordinary spec- 
“ tacle, not easily to be imagined. The 
“ Queen herself is sometimes obliged to be 
“ present at the scene, though more, as may 
“ be supposed, in compliance with the King’s 
“ wish, than from her own inclination. He 
“ is equally indefatigable on the water, in 
harpooning or in catching fish ; particularly 
“ the Pesce Spada, or Sword-fish j and he 
“ neither regards heat, nor cold, nor hunger, 
“ nor danger. On these occasions, he is usu- 
“ ally or always attended by a number of 
“ chosen Liparots, natives of the Lipari 
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“ islands, who have been in all Ages most ex- 
“ pert sailors, divers, and fishermen. 

“ It is thus that Ferdingnd passes the 
“ greatest portion of his time ; while the 
“ Potentates of Germany, England, France, 
and Spain, are engaged in war. Not that 
“ he is indifferent to the felicit}' of his sub- 
jects, or regardless of the security and 
“ prosperity of his dominions. On the con- 
“ trary, his heart, which is animated with 
“ the best emotions towards his people, im- 
“ pels him to manifest it by all his measures : 
“ but his defects of education, render him 
“ shy, embarrassed, and awkward ; nor have 
his^ Ministers any wish to awaken, or to in- 
“ vigorate, the faculties of his mind. Nei- 
“ ther Tanucci, who governed Naples dur- 
“ ing his Minority, nor Sambuca, the pre- 
“ sent First Minister, desire to see him as- 
“ s'unie an acti^'c part in the administration 
“ of public affairs. The Chevalier Acton, 
“ who is at the head of the Marine, has, 
“ however, begun to put the Neapolitan 
“ Navy in a more respectable condition, 
“ than it has been for several Centuries. 
” Already, it affords some protection to the 
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“ coasts of Calabria and of Sicily ; whiofi 
“ have been perpetually infested by the 
“ Algerines, Tunisians, and other Pirates; 
“ who were accustomed to land, and to carry 
“ off* whole villages into slavery, precisely 
“ as Barbarossa did, two hundred years ago. 
“ Such calamities are even now by no means 
“ unusual. It is a fact, that I narrowly escaped 
“ myself, some time since, in one of my ma- 
“ ritiine excursions round the Southern Pro- 
“ vinces of the Kingdom, being surprized in 
“ a Sparonara, while lying close under Cape 
“ Spaitivento. Lady Hamilton was of the 
“ party, and those Barbarians would not 
“ have respected my official character ; nor 
“ still less would they have regarded the 
“ reclamations of this Government. 

“ The power of the Neapolitan Kings is 
“ moreover fettered by many impediments 
“ wliich would be very difficult to surmount, 
” even for a Prince of the greatest talenfs, or 
“ of the most vigorous character. In Apu- 
“ ha, as well as in Calabria and Sicily, the 
“ great feudal Barons still retain privileges, 
“ that render them almost independent of the 
“ Crown; and which they consider as impre- 
“ scriptible, having constituted their biTthr 
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“ right for Ages, under the various Dj^nasties 
“ that have reigned over this beautiful coun- 
“ try. The Church enjoys revenues and im- 
“ munities, not less incompatible in many re- 
spects, with civil order and obedience. But, 
“ Ferdinand is greatly beloved by his people, 
who know, and who do justice, to his good 
intentions. He is even far more popular than 
“ the Queen. That Princess, who possesses 
an active mind, and very considerable jiarts, 
“ as well as ambition artd love of power, has 
“ assumed a share in the Administration, 
for which she is by no means unqualified : 
“ yet is ^?he less esteemt!^ than her husband j 
“ who, if he is iiot ardently attached to her 
♦‘-as a wife, treats her at least with great 
“ consideration, kindness, and confidence. 
“ They live together in conj,ugal union, 
“ though Her Majesty is not exempt from 
“ the frailties and weaknesses of her sex. In- 
“ deed, the air, manners, and society of this 
“ Capital, are all very inimical to female vir- 
“ tue. From the time of the first Jane, 

“ Queen of Naples, so famous in the Annals 
“ of gallantry, down to the present day, 

“ these countries have exhibited scenes of dis- 
“ solute pleasure, or rather, of unrestrained 
« licentiousness. They will probably ever so 
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** remain. Yet,” concluded Sir William, 

** if I were compelled to be a King, I would 

“ choose Naples for my Kingdom. Here, a 

“ Crown has ffewer thorns, than in any other 

“ country. His very want of political power, 

“ ensures his repose; and the storms which 

“ desolate Europe, pass over his head. Placed 

“ at the extremity of Italy, he is removed out 

“ of the way of contest and hostility. A deli- 

“ cious climate, shores, to which the Romans 

“ retired when masters of the world, in order 

“ to enjoy a luxury unattainable elsewhere, and 

“ wliich are still covered with the remains of 

“ Roman splendor, or Grecian magnificence; 

“ all the productions of the Levant, which are 

“ to be found here, blended with those'of the 

“ Mediterranean; a splendid Capital, palaces, 

( 

“ wood, game, every thing seems assembled 
“ in this enchanting Bay, that can conduce 
“ to human enjoyment. Such is the favored 
“ position, and the enviable lot of Ferdinand 
“ the Fourth.” Such, indeed, as here de¬ 
scribed, it might be considered without ex¬ 
aggeration, in 1779 ; though during the awfid 
convulsions which have shaken Europe since 
that period, produced by the French Revo¬ 
lution, his situation has undergone a n»- 
terial change. 
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The impunity with which the great Nobi¬ 
lity perpetrated the most atrocious crimes, 
and tlie facility that they found in evading 
enquir}% or in eluding justice, constituted 
at that time, one ol‘ the w'oi-st features of the 
Neapolitan Administration. Lady Hamilton, 
who had been several years resident at Naples, 
where she died not long atteiwards, related 
to me various instances illustrative of this 
fact. “ Some time ago,” said slie, “ a Si- 
“ cilian lady of high rank, was by order of 
“ the Court, brouglit jirisoner here, from 
“ that Island. She had committed so many 
“ assasMnations or murders, that her own re- 
“ lations having denounced her, called on the 
“ Government to arrest the further course of 
“ her crimes. It was believed that she had 
“ dispatched ten or eleven ])er.sons, by the 
“ dagger, or by poison ; particularly by that 
“ species of poison, denominated ‘ Aqm to- 
‘ pJuaw/ I had the curiosity to ^'isit her, 
“ during her confinement. She received me 
in her bed, sat up, coin'ersed with great 
“ cheerfuhiess, offered me Chocolate and otlier 
“ refreshments, and seemed to be perfectly 
“ at her ease. In her person she was delicate, 
V feminine, and agreeable, her manners po- 
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" Ute and gentle. Her age did not exceed 
“ three or four and twenty. From her de- 
“ portment, one could not have suspected her 
“ to be capable of such atrocities. Though 
“ her guilt was unquestionable, she was not 
“ put to death. Confinement for life, in a 
“ Convent of a severe Order, together with 
“ certain acts of religious mortification or pe- 
“ nance, which they are compelled to undcr- 
“ go; these constitute the punishments usually 
“ infliiited here, on culprits of high birth.” 

The vicinity of the northern provinces of 
the kingdom of Naples, to the Papal territo¬ 
ries, and the ease with which malefactors of 
both countries, respectively gained ap Asy¬ 
lum, by passing the frontiers, opened another 
door to the Commission of the most flagitious 
acts. Conversing one day, at Portici, on 
this subject, with Lady Hamilton, she re¬ 
lated to me the following story, which 1 
shall endeavour to give in her own ^\'ords. 
“ About the year 1743, a person of the name 
“ of Ogilvie, an Irishman by birth, who 
“ practised Surgery with great reputation at 
‘‘ Rome, , and who resided not far from 
“ the ‘ Piazza di Spagna,’ in that ci^'; 
“ being in bed, was called up to attend some 
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“ strangers wJio demanded his professional 
*♦ assistance. They stopped before his house, 
‘ in a coach; and on his going to the door, 
“ he found two men masked, by whom he was 
“ desired to accompany them immediately, 
as the case which brought them, admitted 
of no delay, and not to omit taking with 
“ him his lancets. He complied, and got 
“ into the coach; but, no sooner liad they 
quitted the street in which he resided, 
“ tlian they informed him that he must sub- 
“ init to have his e} cs bandaged ; the person 
“ to wJiom they were about to conduct him, 
beings a lady of rank, whose name and place 
“ of abode, it was indispensable to conceal. 
“ To .this requisition he likewise submitted ; 
“ and after driving through a number of 
“ streets, apparently with a vic^( to prevent 
“ his forming any accurate idea of the part 
“ of the city to which he was conducted, 
“ the carriage at length stopped. The two 
“ gd'ntlemen, his companions, then alighting, 
“ and each taking him by the arm, conduct(‘d 
“ him into a house. Ascending a narrow 
“ staircase, they entered an apartment, where 
“ he was released frqm the bandagp tied over 
“ his eyes. . One of them next acquainted 
“ him, that it being necessary to put out of 
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“ life ajady who had dishonoi'ed her family, 
“ they had chosen him to perform the office, 
“ knowing his professional skill; that he M ould 
“ find her in the adjoining chamber, ]jreparod 
“ to submit to her fate; and that he must open 
“ her veins with as much expedition as possi- 
“ ble; a service, for tlie execution of Mdiich, 
“ he should receive a liberal recompence. 

“ Ogilvie at first peremptorily refused to 
“ commit an act, so Inghly repugnant to his 
“ feelings. But, the two strangers assured 
“ him, with solemn denunciations of veiv- 
“ geance, that his refusal could onlyprove fatal 
“ to himself, M'ithout affording the slightest 
“ assistance to the object of his compassion ; 
“ that her doom was irrevocable, and that un- 
“ less he chose to participate a similar fate, 
“ he must submit to execute the office im- 
“ posed on him. Thus situated, and finding 
“ all entreatv or remonstrance vain, he en- 
“ tered the room, M'here he found a Lady, of 
“ a most interesting figure and appearance, 
“ apparently in the bloom of youth. She 
“ was habited in a loose undress;. and imme- 
“ diately afterwards a female attendant placed 
“ before her a large tub filled with warm 
“ water, in which she immersed her le^. 

s . 
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“ Far from opposing any impediment to tlie 
“ act •which she knew he was sent to perform, 
“ the Lady assured him of lier perfect re- 
“ signation ; entreating him to put the sen- 
“ tence passed on her into execution, with 
“ as little delay as possible. She added, that 
“ she was well a'ware, no pardon could be 
“ hoped for from those who had devoted 
“ her to death, w'hich alone could expiate 
“ her trespass; felicitating herself that his 
“ humanity would abbreviate her suficr- 
“ ings, and soon terminate their duration. 

“ Alter a short conflict with his own mind, 
“ perceiving no means ol“ extrication or of 
“ es^.5ipe, either for the Lady, or for himself; 
“ being moreover urged to ex})edite his work, 
“ by the two persons without, who, impatient 

at his reluctance, threatened to exercise 
“ violence on liiin, if he procrastinated; 
“ Ogilvie took out his lancet, opened her 
“ \eins, anil bled her to death in a short time. 
“ The gentlemen having caretiilly examined 
“ the body, in order to ascertain tliat slie 
“ was no more; after expressing their satis- 
“ faction, oflered him a purse oiZeddns, as a 
“ remuneration; but he declined all re- 
‘‘^compense, only requesting to be conveyed 
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“ from a scene, on which he could not re- 
“ fleet without liorror. With this entreaty 
“ they complied, and having again applied a 
“ bandage to his eyes, they led him down 
“ the same staircase, to the carriage. But, 

“ it being narrow, in descending the steps, 

“ he contxived to leave on one, or both of 
“ the walls, unperceived by his conductors, 

“ the marks of his fingers, which were stain- 
“ cd with blood. After observing precau- 
“ tions similar to those used in bringing him 
“ thither from his own house, he was con- 
“ ducted home ; and at parting, the two 
“ Masques charged him, if he valued his life, 

“ never to divulge, and if possible, never to 
“ think, on the jxast transaction. They adiled, 

“ that if he should embrace any measures, 

“ with a view to render it public, or to set on 
“ foot an inquiry into it, he shoidd be infal- 
“ libly immolated to their revenge. Having 
“ finally dismissed him at his own door, 

“ they drove loff, leaving him to his re. 

‘‘ flexions. 

“ On the subsequent morning, after great 
“ irresolution, he determined, at whatever 
“ risk to his personal safety, not to partici^ 
“ pate, by concealing so enormous a j^ime, 
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“ It fonned, nevertheless, a delicate and difli' 
“ cult undertaking to substantiate the chargG 
“ as he remained altogetlicr ignorant of the 
“ place to which he had bben carried, or of 
“ the name and (juality of the Lady whom he 
“ had depri^ed of life. Without suflering 
“ himself howe\ cr to be dcteneil by these 
“ considerations, he waited on the Secretary 
of the Apostolic Chamber, and accpiaiut- 
“ cd him with every .particular; adding, that 
“ if the government would extend to him 
“ protection, he did not des})air of finding 
“ the house, attd of bringing to light the 
“ perpetrators of the di'.eil. Uenedict the 
“ Fourteenth, (Lambertini), who then occu- 
“ pled the Paj)al chair, had no sooner receiv ed 
“ the information, tiian he immediately eom- 
“ meneed the most active measures for discov- 
“ ering the ofiendtu s. A guard of the Sbirri, 

“ or Officers of .lustice, was a|)j)ointed by his 
“ order, to acconi[)any Ogilvie ; who judging 
“ from various circumstances, that he hail 
been conveyed out of the city of Koine, 

“ began by visiting the Milas scattered with- 
“ out the walls of that Metropolis. His 
“ search jiroved ultimately succosstul. In the 
Villa Fapa Julio, constructed by Pope Ju- 
liu« the Third, (del Monte) he there found 
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“ tlu* bloody murks left on the wall by Ids 
“ hiigers',’ at tlie same time that he recog. 
“ iiizcd the apartment in wliich he had put to 
“ tlcath the Lady. The Palace belonged to 
“ the Duke tie Kracciano, the chief of which 
“ illustrious lamily, and his brother, had 
“ committed the murder, in the person of 
“ tlieir own sister, 'riicy no sooner found 
“ tliat it was discovered, than they tied to this 
“ city, where they easily eluded the pursuit of 
“ just ice. After remaining here for some time, 
“ they obtained a })ardon, by the exertions of 
“ their powerfiU friends, on payment of a con- 
“ siderable fine to the Apostolic C'hambtu*, and 
“ under the further condition of affixing over 
“ the chimney ))iece of the room where the 
“ crime had been per))ctratcd, a plate of T’op- 
“ commemorating the transaction, and 

“ their j)cnilence. This })late together with 
“ the inscription, still continued to exist 
“ thei'c till within these few years.” 

• 

However extraordinary many circumstances 
ot’ this story may aj)pear, similar events or 
accounts ha\ e been circulated and believed in 
other countries of Eurt)pe. I have often been 
assured, both'‘at Vienna, and in various places 
of the Gorman Empire, that an occurrences 

S3. 
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not less romantic, and more enigmatical in its 
nature, took place in 1774, or i‘775 » for 
some uncertainty prevailed as to the precise 
time when the fact was pretended to have 
happened. It is well known* that the “Bour- 
reau,” or public executioner of the city of 
Strasburgh, although that place has formed a 
part of the French Monarchy ever since the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth; yet was fre¬ 
quently employed during a great part of the 
last Century, to execute the functions of his 
office on the other side of the Rhine, in Swa¬ 
bia, on the Ten-itorics of Baden, and in the 
Brisgaw, all which countries constitute a por¬ 
tion of Germany. Some persons who arrived 
at Strasburgh about the period to which I 
liave alluded; having repaired, as it is said, 
to the house of the executioner, during the 
night, demanded that he should instantly ac¬ 
company them out of the town, in order to 
execute a criminal of condition ; for which 
service he should, of course, receive a liberal 
remuneration. They particularly enjoined 
him to bring the sword with which he was 
accustomed, in the discharge of his ordinary 
functions, to behead malefactors. Being 
placed in a carriage with his t^^nductol’s, he 
passed the bridge over the river, to Kehl, the 
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first town ou the Eastern bank of tlie Rhine; 
where they acquainted him that he had a 
considerable journey to perform ; the object 
of which must be carefully concealed, as the 
person intended to be put to death, was an 
individual ol‘ great distinction. They added, 
that lie must not oppose their taking the pro¬ 
per {precautions to prevent his knowing the 
place to which he was conveyed. He ac- 
(ii'.iesccd, and allowed them to hoodwink 
iiim. On tl.e second* day they arrived at a 
moated Castle, the draw-bridge of wdiich 
bcinu lowered, thev drove into the court. 
After waiting a considerable time, l)e w'as then 
conducted into a spacious hall, where stood a 
Scallbld hung with black cloth, and in the 
Centre was placed a stool or chair. A*feraalc 
shortly made her appearance, habited in deep 
mourning, her face wholly concealed by a 
veil. She was led by two persons, who, w'hen 
she was seated, having first tied her hands, 
next fastened her legs wdth cords. As far as he 
could form any judgment from her general 
figure, he considered her to have passed the pe¬ 
riod of youth. Not a word was uttered; neither 
did she make any complaints, nor attempt any 
resistance.When all the preparations for her 
execution were completed, ou a iiiignal given, 

s 4 
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he unsheathed the instrument of punishment, 
according to the practice adopted in the Ger¬ 
man Empire, wlicre the Axe is rarely, or ne¬ 
ver, used for decapitation ; and her head be¬ 
ing forcibly held up by the hair, he severed it, 
at a single stroke, from her bodA'. Without 
Allowing him to remain more than a few mi¬ 
nutes, he was then handsomely rewarded, 
conducted back to Kehl, by the same persons 
who had brought him to the place, and set 
down at the end of the bridge leading to 
iSlrasburgh. 

I liaye heard the question frequently agi¬ 
tated, during my residence in Germany, and 
many different opinions stated, relative to the 
Lady thus asserted to ha\ e been put to death. 
The most generally adopted belief rested on 
the Princess of Tour and Taxis, Augusta 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Alexander, 
Princ;e of Wirteinberg. She had been ma]-- 
rieil, at a A ery early period of life, to Charles 
Anselm, Prince of Tour and Taxis. Whe¬ 
ther it proceeded from mutual incompatibility 
of character, or, as was commonly pretended, 
from the Princess’s intractable and ferocious 
disposition, the mat riage proved‘eminently 
unfortunate in its results. She was accused 
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of’ fiaving repeatedly attempted to take away 
her hxisband’s life, particularly while they were 
walking together near the Castle of Donau- 
Staufij on the high bank overlianging the 
Danube, when ’she endeavoured to precipitate 
him into the river. It is certain, that about 
the year 1773, or 1774, a final separation 
took place between them, at the Prince’s 
solicitation. The reigning Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, her brother, to whose custody she was 
consigned, c.tused her* to be closely immured 
in a Castle wdthin his own dominions, where 
she was strictly guarded, no access being al- 
low'ed to her. Of the last mentioned fact, 
there is little doubt; but it may be considered 
as much more problematical, whether she was 
the person put to death by the executioner 
of Strasburgh. I have dined in the Autumn of 
the yeiu’ 1778, with the Prince of Tour and 
'I'axis, at his Castle or seat of Donau-Stauff, 
near the northern bank of the Danube, a few 
miles from the city of llatisbou. He was 
then about forty-five years of age, and his 
wife was understood to be in confinement. I 
believe that her decease was not formally an¬ 
nounced as having taken place, till many 
years subsequent to 177*8 j but this circum¬ 
stance by no means militates against tlie pas- 
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sibility of her having sufferetj by a more Num¬ 
mary process, if her conduct had exposed her 
to merit it; and if it was thought proper to 
inflict upon her capital punishment. The 
private annals of the great Houses and Sove¬ 
reigns of the German Empire, if they were 
divulged, wmuld furnish numerous instances 
of similar severity exercised in their own fa¬ 
milies, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
Centuries, fciomc of' these stories might re¬ 
alize the tragical advontures commemorated 
by Boccace, or related by Margaret, Queen 
of Navarre, sister of' Francis the First, in her 
“ I’ales which last are not fictions, 
but faithful delineations of the Adventures 
tliat took place in the Court of Fau, where 
she resided, near the foot of the Pyre¬ 
nees. Count Konigsmarck fell a victim, at 
Hanover, to the resentment of Ernest Augus¬ 
tus, father of King George the First: and we 
know how narrowly the great Frederic, after¬ 
wards King of Prussia, escaped falling by the 
same weapon which beheaded his companion 
Katt, arbitrarily sacrificed by Frederic William 
the First, for only endeavouring to facilitate 
the Prince’s evasion from his father’s Court. 


* .While I ‘am engaged on the subject of ex- 
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tiiaordinary events, I shall record one more 
fact, which may appear equally curious with 
eitlier of the stories that I have just recounted. 
During the first Winter that I passed at Vi¬ 
enna, in 1778, I became acquainted with the 
Count and Countess Podotski. She was one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished w'omen 
of high rank, whom I have seen on the Conti¬ 
nent. Her husband, a great Polish Nobleman, 
hereditary (hip-bearer, or “ Grand Echanson’* 
of the Cro’'n, had become in some measure an 
Austrian subject, in consequence of the first 
partition of Poland, which took place in 1772. 
His patrimonial estates lying principally in 
that Southern Portion of the kingdom which 
fell to the share of Maria Theresa, he of 
course repaired frequently to Vienna; be¬ 
tween which capital and Warsaw he divided 
his time. During the Winter of 1776, as the 
Count and Countess Podotski were on their 
way from Vienna to Cracow, the wolves 
which abound in the Caiqiathian Mountains, 
rendered more than ordinarily bold and 
ferocious, in consequence of the severity 
of the season ; descending in great numbers, 
began to follow the carriage between the 
two little towms of -Oswiezk and Zator; 
the latter of which places is only swfew' 
Leagues distant from Cracow. Of two ser- 
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vuuts who attended Jiim, one had been sent 
forward to Zator, for the purpose of pro¬ 
curing post horses. Tlie other, a llei/duc, to 
whom he was nmch attached on account of 
his fidelity, finding the wolves rajiidly gaining 
ground on them, rode uj), and exhorted the 
t^ount to permit him to abandon to these ani¬ 
mals his horse; as such a prey would natu¬ 
rally arrest their im})etuosity, and allow time 
for the Count and Countess to reach Zator. 
Podotski immediately agiyf?ed to the proposal ; 
and the Hey due mounting heliind tlic car¬ 
riage, left his horse, who was soon overtaken, 
and torn in a thousand pieces. 

V 

'Phey continued tlieir journey meanwhile 
with all possible speed, in the ho])e of getting 
to the town, from which they were at an incon¬ 
siderable distance. But, their horses were bad; 
and tlie wolves, become more ravoious, as well 
as eager, by having tasted blood, already w'crc 
nearly up with them. In this extremity, the 
Hey due said to his master, “ There is only 
“ one way left to save us. We shall all be 
“ devoured in a few minutes. 1 am ready to 
“ sacrifice myselfi by going to meet the 
“ wolves, if you will swear to be a.father to 
“ wife and children. I shall be destroyed; 
“ but, while they are occupied in falling ujton 
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me„ you may escape.” Podotski, after a 
moment’s reluctance to accept such an oiler, 
pressed nevertlieless by the ju'ospect of immi¬ 
nent destruction to them all, and seeing no 
prospect of any other means of extrication, 
consented ; and assured him that if he were 
capable of' devoting himself for their common 
preservation, his family shottld find in him a 
constant protector. The Ilet/duc instantly de¬ 
scending, advanced .to meet the wolves, who 
surrounded and soon dispatched him. But, his 
magnanimous sacrifice of himself, by check¬ 
ing the ardour of their pursuit, allowed Count 
Poilotski time to reach the gates of’ Zator in 
safety. I ought not to omit that the Heydiw 
was a Dissident or Protestant, wiiile his 
master professed the ('atholic religion ; a cir¬ 
cumstance which greatly added to the merit 
and cfl'ect of the sacrih'ce. I believe Count 
Podotski most religiously fulfilled his engage¬ 
ment, to befriend the family of his faithful 
servant. For the honour of human nature, 
we ought not to su})pose it possible that he 
could fail on such a point. I cannot sa> 
that I have heard him relate this story, himself; 
but I have received it; from those persons 
who knew its authenticity, and who recounted 
it to me at Vienna, while the Count was en- 
gaged in the same room at Play, in the hotel 
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of the French Embassador, tlie Baron dc 
Breteuil, onlj- about two years after it took 
place. An instance of more prompt, cool, 
and generous self-devotion, is,, perhaps, not 
to be found in the History of mankind; nor 
ought its value to be at all diminished by the 
consideration, that even if the Ileijduc had 
not acted as he did, they must all probably 
have perished together. 

If Naples, in 1779, oftered a number of 
enchanting objects to the imagination and the 
sensesFlorence, where I likewise passed a 
considerable time in the same year, presented 
others not less captivating to the mind. The 
“ PalazHo Vecchio,” once inhabited bv Cosmo, 
and by Lorenzo de Medicis ; names which 
W'ill be for ever venerated ; — fne Chapel of 
St. Lorenzo, where reposed the remains ol' 
so many Princes of that illustrious family, 
w^hose Monuments were adorned by the hand 
of Michael Angelo ; —the Clallery constructed 
tor the reception of all those Master-pieces of 
ancient, and of modern genius, which taste 
and expence had collected in the lapse ol 
Ages j—even the surrounding S<;jencry, the 
Anio, FieseJe, Valloinbrosa, and every ob¬ 
ject, awakened classic, or poetic recoUections. 
Sir Horace Mann, who was then the British 
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Minister at the Court of Tuscany, had out¬ 
lived the extinction of the House of Medicis j 
for which line of Princes, however, he seemed 
to preserve the same predilection, which 
Brantome always manifests for that of Valois. 
He remembered, and personally knew, the 
last Grand Duke of' the Mediccan line, John 
Gaston, who died in 1737; and in conse¬ 
quence of whose decease without issue, those 
beautiful countries, constituting his domi¬ 
nions, were finally transferred to a Prince 
of Lorrain. 

Conversing one day with Sir Horace. Mann, 
on this topic, which always excited his re¬ 
gret j “ John Gaston,” obseiwed he +.0 me, 
“ was one of the most supei-ior and ac- 
“ complished men, whom the present Cen- 
“ tury has witnessed, if his immoderate pur- 
“ suit of pleasures had not enervated his. 
“ mind, and debilitated his frame. He be- 
“ came, long before his death, incapable of 
“ continuing his family: but that inability 
“ did not produce its extinction. A sort of' 
" fatality seemed to overhang the House of 
“ Medicis, and to render ineffectual all the 
“ measures adopted for its prolongation. 
“ When the fact was perfectly ascertained. 
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“ that John Gaston could not perpetuate his 
“ line, the Cardinal Hippolito de Medicis, 
“ his Uncle, was selected for that purpose ; 
“ and a dispensation, from his ecclesiastical 
“ vows, was obtained from tlie Papal See. 
“ The only, anti the indispensable object of 
“ the marriage, being the attainment of heirs 
“ male to the Grand Duch}-, in order to pre- 
“ vent its seizure by foreign violence, or its 
“ iucor})oration Avith the Austrian, French, 
“ or Spanish Monarchies; all Italy was 
“ searched, to find a young and haiulsomc 
“ Princess, froin„whom might be expected a 
“ num\;rous liimily. A Princess of Miran- 
“ dola, on whom the selection fell, seemed to 
“ unite etery requisite (jualification. Tlienup- 
“ tials were solemnized; and the bridegroom 
“ being of a feeble constitution, as well as 
“ advanced in life, it was plainly insinuated to 
“ the Lady, that tor l easons of state necessity, 
“ Connected with the very political existence 
“ of Tuscany under the reigning House, she 
“ must produce an heir. The most agreea- 
“ ble youths and Pages ul)out the court were 
“ purposely thrown in her way, and eveiy fii- 
“ cility was funiished, that might conduce to 
“ the aecoinplishment of the object. But, so 
“ sacredly did she obser\ e the marriage vow, 
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“ that nq seductions could make an impres- 
« sion on her, and she remained without issue. 
“ Her husband died, and was followed by John 
“ Gaston. France having acquired Lorrain, and 
“ Don Carlos being made Sovereign of Naples, 
“ Tuscany was delivered over, as a conquered 
“ country, to Francis, Duke of Lorrain. But, 
“ no sooner had tliese events taken place, 
“ than Hippolito’s widow, who had sunnount- 
“ ed every temptation to inconstancy during 
“ his life, gave the reins to her inclinations, 
“ and brought into the world two or three 
“ children, within a few years. It was,thus 

that Florence, the repository of so many 
“ invaluable monuments of Greek and Roman 
“ Sculpture, collected during successive,, Cen- 
“ turies, by the Princes of Medicis, passed 
“ into the Austrian Family.” Sir Horace little 
Ibresaw at that time, the new Revolutions 
impending over Tuscany, about to issue from 
the Volcano of the French Revolution. 

That beautiful country, the cradle ol' 
the fine arts in 1779, under -the mild and 
parental government of the Grand Duke 
Leopold, enjoyed a great,degree of felicity, 
as well as prosperity : perhaps as, much, or 
more, than at any period of it’s History; eitlier 
when a Commonwealth, or under the House 

VOE. I. T 
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of Medicis. While his father, Francis, retained 
the Sovereignty of Tuscany, it was considered 
only as a detached Province of the Austrian 
Monarchy, rarely visited, and the internal Ad- 
ministi'ation of which, Francis committed to 
Germans, or to subjects of Lorrain. But, with 
the accession of Leopold, Florence assumed a 
new aspect; and though he occasionally re¬ 
paired to Vienna, in order to pay his duty to 
the Empress Maria Theresa his mother, yet 
he was not partial to the climate or manners 
of Austria. He loved the banks of the Arno ; 
dividing his time between the occupations of 
civil 'government, the education of his nu¬ 
merous family, which he superintended in per¬ 
son \yith great care ; and the researches of 
natural Philosophy, particularly Chy'mistry; 
for which last mentioned ptrrsuit, like the 
Emperor Francis his father, he nourished a 
strong predilection. In imitation of other 
royal Philosophers, ancient and modern, he 
sought in the gratifications of female so¬ 
ciety, the best relief from the toils and 
cares of State. The Countess Cowper was at 
this time distinguished by his attachment; 
and the exertion of' his interest^with Joseph 
the Second his brother, procured her husband, 
JLord Cowper, to be created soon afterwards a 
Prince of the German Empue : an honor. 
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'which I believe, had not been conferred on 
any English subject, since the beginning of the 
last Century, when John Churchill, the great 
Duke of Mai'lborough, was raised to the dig¬ 
nity of Prince of Mildenheim, by the Em¬ 
peror Joseph the First, after the memorable 
victory of Blenheim. 

While I am engaged on the subject of the 
two brothers, Joscpji and Leopold, who were 
successively Emperors of Germany, 1 shall 
say a lew words relative to both these Princes. 
Tlie reign of Joseph, comprising more than 
nine years, from November 1780, to Fe¬ 
bruary 1790, may be considered as one of 
the most unfortunate and injurious to the 
House of Austria, Avhicli occurs in the An¬ 
nals ol‘ thiit family. He possessed, never¬ 
theless, many eminent virtues; aciivity, fru¬ 
gality, enlargeivient of‘ mind, facility of access, 
indefatigable application, great renunciation 
of pleasure, the desire of acquiring know ledge, 
and of ameliorating the condition of‘ his people. 
But he was theoretical, precipitate, ambitious, 
and led astray by his anxiety to appear, like 
his contemporaiy, FredtTic the Second, King 
of Prussia, his own General ar.d Minister. 
That gi'eat Prince last named, became Sum- 
self, on more than one occasion, during the 
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** Seven years war,” the victim of his te¬ 
merity or pertinacity in rejecting the advice 
of his commanders. Joseph attempted, with 
far inferior talents, to ■ conduct the military 
operations ; but disaster perpetually attended 
him in the field. Laudohn was reduced to the 
necessity of forcing him to quit the camp in 
Lower Hungary during the war carried on 
against the Turks j and his arms never pene¬ 
trated beyond the Danubp, into Senda, til! he 
left the army, and retired to Vienna. His al¬ 
liance with Catherine the Second, and his visits 
to the Crimea, of which the Prince de Ligne 
has given us such amusing details, produced 
no permanent advantages to his Crown, or be¬ 
nefit to I’is^people. We know tliat lie had ac¬ 
tually made with the Russian Eni]>ress, a parti¬ 
tion of all the European portion oPthe Turkish 
Dominions, and of some of the Asiatic Pro¬ 
vinces lying along the shore of' the Black sea: 
but the two Sovereigns found it easier to di¬ 
vide "Poland, than to dismember Turkey. 
Joseph’s imprudent, arbitrary, and impolitic 
infractions of the privileges, or constitutional 
rights of his subjects, when aggravated by his 
suppression of many of the Monastic establish¬ 
ments; produced either an insun'ection or a 
dangerous fermentation among the Hunga¬ 
rians, and throughout the Austrian Nether- 
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lands. While he fondly anticipated the con¬ 
quest of the Ottoman Provinces beyond Bel¬ 
grade, which Prince Eugene had subjected 
seventy years earlier ; the Hungarians opened 
a secret Negociation, of the most dangerous 
nature, with the Court of Berlin ; and the 
Flemings overturned the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment at Brussels. Even the Archduchy of 
Austria and the Kingdom of Bohemia mani¬ 
fested symptoms of disaffection: while the 
Freneli Revolution/ which had commenced 
in the Summer of 1789, advancing with gi¬ 
gantic steps towards Democracy, Anarchy, 
and Violence, painfully attracted Ihs atten¬ 
tion on that vulnerable quarter. Such was the 
critical and convulsed state of the Austrian 
Monarchy, when Joseph expired at Vienna, 
in the Spring ol' 1790, at the age of forty- 
nine j extenuated by diseases, caused or ac¬ 
celerated in their progress, by his own irrita¬ 
bility of temper, agitation of mind, and the 
embarrassment of his affairs. 

Leopold, who succeeded him, and who was 
unquestionably a Prince of deep reflexion, en¬ 
larged capacity, and sound judgment; per¬ 
ceived the misfortunes which had flowed 
from the spirit of innovation, refbrnif and 
restless activity or gmbition, that had cha- 
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Tacterized his brother. But it was not 
easy to withdraw from the political con- 
nexions formed by Joseph, with the Empress 
Catherine the Second. . Yet, alarmed at the 
state of Flanders and of Hungary, wliile he 
dreaded the issue of the revolutionary strug¬ 
gle in which his brother-in-law, Louis the Six¬ 
teenth, was involved with his subjects; Leopold, 
after many doubts, and much hesitation, finally 
determined to quit the alliance of Russia. A 
circumstance which took place not long after 
his accession, confirmed him in the resolution. 
Potemkin, who then governed his imperial 
mistress hnd the Court of Petersburgh ; com¬ 
manding the Armies of fhat Power in the 
vicinity of, Oczakow, on the Coast of the 
Black Sea, pushed his conquests against the 
Turks, so far to the Westward, as to approach 
the Austrian Frontier, on the Lower Danube, 
in Servia. Uneasy at the advances of such a 
neighbour, the Emperor addressed a letter to 
him, couched in very obliging language, but 
intimating His Imperial Majesty’s wishes that 
he would desist from prosecuting his advan¬ 
tages any further on that side. Potemkin, in- 
intoxicated with favour, brutal in his man¬ 
ners, insolent, and restrained by no con- 
sider&aons of policy, or of respect for the dig¬ 
nify of the writer, had the audacity to throw 
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the letter on the ground, to spit upon it, and 
to trample it under foot; adding the most inju¬ 
rious or insulting Epithets relative personally 
to Leopold. These barbarous and impo¬ 
litic ebullitions of liis rage, were reported soon 
afterwards to the Emperor, by Foscari, the 
Venetian Embassador at the Court of Peters- 
burgh ; who having retiu*ned to Venice, and 
there meeting His Imperial Majesty, ac¬ 
quainted him with the facts. Leopold heard 
the Narration with ^reat apparent calmness, 
but such an insult tbd not make the less deep 
impression on his mind. We may however 
assume, that before Potemkin wouhi have 
ventured on so ,putr;>geous an act of con¬ 
tempt toward liis vjsJiVereign’s ally, he had 
good reason to believe that the ties between 
the two Courts or Sovereigns, were about to 
be dissolved, and new Alliances to be formed 
by Austria. 

In fact, Leopold, from an early period 
of his Reign, turned all his views towards 
the two Courts of Berlin and London. After 
conclu<ling a Treaty at Reichenbach, with 
the King of Prussia, he made Peace with 
the Turks at Sistova;’ renouncing all his 
brother Joseph’s Conquests in ' Bosnia ^nd 
Seiwia, restoring Belgrade to the Porte, and 
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abandoning his connexions with Catherine. 
Impelled by an anxious desire of“ arrest¬ 
ing the course of the French Revolutionary 
Principles, which he foresaw, woidd, if not 
checked, eventually involve Furope in the 
greatest calamities, he set on foot the ce¬ 
lebrated Inteniexo ctf Pilnitz. In the Sum¬ 
mer of 1791, having repaired with his eldest 
son, the present Emperor Francis, to that 
Castle or hunting seat of the Elector of Saxony, 
situate near Dresden;' Frederick \yilliam, 
accompanied in like manner by his successor 
the reigning King of Prussia, there met 
LeopoM. The conferences led to a Treaty, 
which adopted as its fundamental Basis, the 
Resolution “ not to make war on France, 
“ but to arm against the introduction of 
“ French Revolutionary Frtnciples into Ger- 
** many and the Low Countries.” The Emperor, 
who had formed an opinion by which he sys¬ 
tematically adhered, that the Republican Fac¬ 
tion in Paris would only be aided by aggression 
and hostility ; thought that War must there¬ 
fore be avoided: but he conceived that the great 
Powers of Europe should arm against French 
Principles, by forming a military Cordon round 
Fi’ance; thus shuttihg in the moVal or po¬ 
litical infection, and leaving them to exhaust 
their rage on each other. Such was the un- 
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questionable object and scope of that memor- 
able Treaty, relative to which so much 
has been said and written within the last 
twenty years. How far the plan might 
have proved efficacious, if it had been 
generally acted upon by all the Germanic 
Body, as early as 1791 ; and if Leopold, 
who framed it, had lived to conduct its ope¬ 
rations ’f it is difficult .to venture a decided 
opinion : but for the authenticity of the Fact 
itself, I think I may challenge contradiction. 
Perhaps, moral and political principles are 
not to be shut in or compressed by any de¬ 
fensive precautions which can be adopted 
by human wisdom. I am fully convinced 
at least, that when Mr. Pitt, early in 1793, 
declared open hostility on France, he could 
not have saved England by temporizing mea¬ 
sures. Nay, 1 thought at the time, and I 
continue so to think now, after the lapse of 
more than twenty years, that Mr. Fox woidd 
have formed the same Estimate, and .have 
acted precisely in the same manner, if he had 
been seated in Pitt’s place, as First Minister, 
on the Treasury Bench. The whole differ¬ 
ence in their mode of seeing and appreciating 
the tendency of the French Revolution, lay- 
in the possession, or the negation, of poMical 
power. Indeed, the. fact was practically 
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proved, when Fox, after Ktt’s decease in 
1806, amved at employment. It soon be¬ 
came evident how much his attainment of a 
seat in the Cabinet had illuminated his un¬ 
derstanding, as well as invigorate his mea¬ 
sures, in ojiposition to revolutionary princi¬ 
ples and their consequences. 


I return to Leopold. So anxious was he 
to form a defensive League against the French 
Republican contagion, that on the very day 
succeeding his Coronation at Frankfort, as 
hhnperor of Germany, in the Autumn of 
1790,'^ic dispatched a confidential Agent to 
the Court of Berlin, empowered to open a 
private yegociation with Frederick William. 
It was confined to the two Sovereigns j their 
respective Ministers, Kaunitz asd Hertzberg, 
being excluded from any knowledge of the 
transaction. The King of Prussia, who came 
readily into Leopold’s view's, employed Bi- 
schoftswerder, his favourite, to carry back his 
assent. But, no final or effectual Measures, as 
they well knew, could be settled, without the 
participation of England. Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville entered ardently into the Plan, which 
had in view two objects ; to arrest the arms of 
Catherine on the Shore of the Euxine, and 
to coerce the Republicans of Paris, without 
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making olTensive War on France. The former 
of these points would unquestionably have 
been attained if Mr. Fox had not excited 
so formidable an, opposition in the House of 
Commons, as compelled the Ministry re¬ 
luctantly to recede from their engagements. 
He at the same time sent Mr. Adair as 
as his own private Agent, to I’etersburgh 5 
an act, for which, many persons thought that 
he deserved Impeachment. Leopold, appre¬ 
hensive of Catherine’s resentment, doubtful 
of Mr. Pitt’s and Lord Grenville’s sincerity, 
nor without alarm at the murmurs which 
he foresaw would arise among his own t:'oops, 
on the evacuation of Belgrade, and the Re¬ 
stitution of his conquests in Servir. said 
to a Gentleman, deep in his confidence, 
with whom he was accustomed to unbosom 
his thoughts, and who had formed the me¬ 
dium of his intercourse with Frederic William, 
“ J^ai signe la Paix avec les Turcs: mais, 
la Grande Bretagne, est elk sincere? Me 
tiendra t'elk ses engagemens ? Caiherine sera. 
inexm'abk. Je I’ai vu en songe, liicr, la mat, 
le poignard d la main.” He even disapproved 
and lamented Pitt’s line of conduct towards 
the Empress, in the business of Oczakow, as 
severe, irritating, and. calculated to renddi' 
her implacable. “ Why,’l observed Leopold, 
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speaking to the same friend, “ rob the Em- 
“ press of her laurels, and humiliate her in the 
“ eyes of Europe ? It is necessary that her head 
** should be incircled with, glory, in order 
“ to hide her feet, w'hich are all stained with 
“ blood.” In fact, Catherine, who never 
forgave either Austria, Prussia, or England, 
for their conduct towards her, proiielled those 
Powers to commence war on France in 1792 ; 
but nev’^er aided them in the contest. On 
the conti'ary, she compelled Frederic William 
to withdraw from the great Alliance, and to 
retitm home, by attacking Poland. “ If,” 
said the King, “ I had not marched my army 
“ back into my own dominions, she would 
“ not "only have taken Wai'saw, but hav'e 
“ entered Berlin likewise.” It was Russia, 
therefore, which acted as one* great cause of 
the overthrow of the first Confederacy aguinsi 
Republican France. 

•■During the Autumn of the year 1791, 
Leopold being on his way from Vienna to 
Florence, stopped, for refreshment, at a small 
post house in the Duchy of Styria; where, 
while he remained, a croud of ^people, all of 
whom were his own subjects, pressed round to 
^ok at him. Among them he remarked an 
old woman, who, when he got into his cai’- 
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riage, approached it; and knocking against 
tlie glass with her hand, addressed some 
words to him in* a tone of great violence 
and asperity, accompanied with gestures in¬ 
dicative of resentment: but, as she spoke 
in the Styrian Dialect, he was, wholly un¬ 
able to comprehend her meaning. Appre¬ 
hending that she might have some complaint 
to prefer, or might have received some in¬ 
jury demanding redress, he ordered his atten¬ 
dants to question her on the subject of her 
application. They manifested considerable 
reluctance in explaining to him its nature; 
but, on his insisting to be informed^ one 
of them answered that she said, “ Render 
“ justice promptly. We know all Ib.^it the 
“ Poissardes have done at Paris.” The Em¬ 
peror made no Veply ; but when he recounted 
the story to tlie Gentleman who related it to 
me, he added, “ You may suppose that I 
“ have read and reflected much upon the 
“ French Revolution, and its consequeiices: 
“ but, all that has been said, or can be writ- 
“ ten upon it, never carried such conviction 
“ to my mind, as the few words uttered by the 
“ old woman in Styria.” 

Notwithstanding all-the efforts made by the 
Emigrants, for inducing Leopold to commence 
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war with France, he remained, inflexibly 
steady to his System of arming against the 
Revolution, but of never attacking the French 
Nation. It was not till afte.r his decease, un- 
der Francis, his successor, in the Summer of 
1792, that the Austrians entered Champagne, 
in conjunction with the Prussian forces. 
Leopold’s death took place on the first day 
of March, that year, at Prague; to which 
city he had repaired for the purpose of being 
crowned King of Bohemia. I think I may 
venture to assert with confidence, that he was 
poisoned; and that the poison was adminis¬ 
tered in sweetmeats, which a Lady presented 
him at a Masquerade. Every endeavour was 
used t<» conceal the fact j and w'ith tliat view, 
it was pretended that his end had been pro¬ 
duced by some drugs or incerrtives, which he 
himself prepared in his own Laboratory: for 
he passed much time in chymical researches 
and processes. But, Agusius, his physician, 
wko opened his body, did not entertain any 
doubt that he fell a victim to poison. During 
the Spring of the year 1798, chancing to be 
alone with a foreign Nobleman, whose name I 
do not think proper to mention, but whose 
veracity Ajras unquestionable ; and who, as 
halving been the Embassador of a Crowned 
Head at the Court of Vienna, when Leopold’s 
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death happened, possessed the best means 
of obtaining information ; I ventured to in¬ 
terrogate him on the subject. “ I was ac- 
“ custoined,” answered he, “ during the last 
“ year of the Emperor’s life, to see him fre- 
“ quently, and to have long audiences of him, 
“ on business, in his Closet. During these 
“ interviews, I beheld him divested of any 
“ disguise; and I can pronounce, as a 
" matter of certainty, that his mind was 
“ then altogether broken, and his faculties 
“ enfeebled. His memory in particular had be- 
“ come so weakened, that he could no longer 
“ retain, from one day to another, the facts 
“ or images committed to it. He rarely re- 
“ collected the c’onversation of the p^^eceding 
“ morning. This jiremature decay of his 
“ intellectual powers, resulted from his in- 
“ ordinate passion for the other sex, which 
“ had characterised him at every period of 
“ his life, and wiiich he continued to indulge 
“ when it proved destructive to his fiftme. 
“ The Brain was particularly affected. In 
“ my Audiences of Leopold, he always 
“ walked uj) and down the apartment, during 
“ the whole time. On his bible lay a number 
“ of rolls of wax, whicli he hit from one 
“ minute to another, spitting out the pieces 
“ on the floor. When* he quitted the room. 
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“ whether any other persons were present, or 
“ whether we were alone, he never advanced 
“ fojward in a strait line ; but he went round 
“ the sides of the chamber, .touching with 
his hand the wainscot, or the window 
“ shutters. No circumstances could more 
“ strongly indicate a disordered or enfeebled 
“ understanding. As to the natui'e of his 
“ death, I am unable jiositively to pro- 
nounce npon the Fact. Certainly, his 
“ body, when opened, exhibited evei'y mark 
“ of poison. But, if he was poisoned, by 
“ whsm was it administered, or with what 
“ object ? I cannot pretend to guess, nor even 
“ to form a Conjecture.” Two opinions, as 
I have<'been assured, prevailed at Prague, 
respecting it; both of which were alike 
founded on Leopold’s w ell known determina¬ 
tion not to engage in a war with France. 
One party maintained that the Girondists, 
which Faction then predominated at Paris, 
dreadiiijl the effects of his defensive System, 
as most injurious to their tenure of power, 
removed him in the manner related: wdiilc 
another party accused the Emigrants of having 
produced his death, as the only, means letil 
the^ of regaining their estates, by forcing an 
immediate rupture between the Austrian and 
French Governments; I must leave the fact 

7 
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problematical. Time will probably elucidate 
its naturfe. 

Among the objects of mingled curiosity and 
compassion, which Florence presented in 
1779, to the view of an Englishman, was the 
Chevalier de St. George; or, as we commonly 
denominate him, the Pretender. It was im¬ 
possible to contemplate him, without making 
many reflections on his own destiny, and on the 
condition of che infatijpted Family of which 
he was tlie representative. Neither antient, 
nor modern History, presents the example of 
a l&e of Princes so eminently unfortunate, 
during a succession of Ages! The calamities 
which overwhelmed the House of Ilourbon, 
awful as they must be esteemed, have been 
comprized witbjn the space of five and twenty 
years; but, from James the First of Scotland, 
murdered in the most inhuman manner at 
Perth, in 1437, dowm to the last of his De¬ 
scendants ; with only the two exceptions of 
James the First of England, and Charles the 
Second j all the others perished by the hand of 
the executioner, or by violent and premature 
death, or in exile, maintained by foreign contri¬ 
bution. It was not however* merely considered 
as the grandson of James the Second, and tllfe 
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Inheritor of the pretensions of the Stuarts» 
that the Chevalier de St. George eXcited an 
interest in the mind of every reflecting spec¬ 
tator. By his mother he descended from 
the celebrated John §obieski,"King of Poland, 
who was his maternal great Grandfather; the 
first Chevalier de St. George having carried 
off from Inspruck, about the year 1719, 
and married, Clementina Sobieska, daughter 
and heii’ess of Prince James Sobieski, whom 
Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, medita¬ 
ted, some years earlier, to have placed on the 
Polish Throne. In right of that Princess, her 
son succeeded to very considerable patrimonial 
estates, situated in Poland; the produce of 
which formed a much more solid source of sup¬ 
port, than the precarious allowance or dona¬ 
tions, made and withdrawn as, circumstances 
impelled, by the French and Spanish Crowns, 
or by the Apostolic See. Clement the Four¬ 
teenth (Ganganelli), when he refused to con¬ 
tinue to the Chevalier, the public Honors pre¬ 
viously enjoyed by his father and himself at 
Rome, where they had a canopy decorated with 
the Royal Arms of Great Britain, erected over 
their box in the theatre ; retrenched likewise 
the pecuniary Appointments, antefcedently paid 
hSai out of the Treasury of St. Peter. Nor 
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do I believe that they were restored by Pius 
the Sixth, after his election to the Papal 
Chair in 1775: but, the Pretender’s income at 
the time of which I speak, might be estimated 
at more than dve thousand Pounds sterling; 
a sum fully adequate, at Florence, to maintain 
an establishment becoming his situation. 

His faculties, even in their Zenith, appear 
to have been very moderate: but his valour, 
though not heroic, was never, I believe, called 
in question by the Scots, during his Campaign 
in 1745 and 1746; as that of Charles the 
Second had been doubted in 1652,. at the 
battle of Worcester; and as James the Se¬ 
cond’s courage was questioned, on various 
occasions, both as Lord High Admiral on the 
water, and op the land. Charles the First is 
indeed the only Prince of the Stuart Race, 
after their accession to the English Throne, 
whose bravery, conspicuously displayed at 
Edge Hill, at Newbury, at Naseby, and in 
many other battles or encoimters, equally sus¬ 
tained him in the last act of his life, on the 
Scaffold. In 1779, Charles Edward exhi¬ 
bited to the world a very humiliating spectacle. 
At the Theatre, where‘he appeared almost 
every evening, he was led in by hi's Domestics, 
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who laid him tlown on a species of Sofa, in 
the back part of his Box ; while the Cbuntess 
d’Albany, his consort, occupied the front seat 
during the whole pei-fbrmance. Count Alfieri, 
her “ CavaUero servante” always attended 
on her in public, according to the established 
usages of society throughout Italy. As, for 
obvious reasons, no English subject could be 
presented to a man who still laid claim to the 
British Crown; there was not any opportunity 
of seeing the Chevalier de St. George which 
offered itself, except across the Theatre: and 
even there he lay concealed, as I have already 
bbsei^'ed, on account of his infirmities; rarely 
coming forward to view. 

Being desirous, nevertheless, to obtain a 
more accurate idea of his face, and person, 
than could be acquired at such a distance; 
I took my station, one evening, at the 
head of a private staircase, near the door 
by -yphich, when the perfoitnance closed, he 
quitted the Playhouse. Previous to my leav¬ 
ing England in 1777, His Majesty had been 
pleased, at the application of Lord Robert 
Manners, who then commanded the third 
fegiment of Dragoon Guards, to 'give me a 
Liet;tenant*s Commission; and Lord Robert 
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had allowed me to wear his Uniform, which I 
had on at the time. The present General 
Manners, now first Equerry to the King, then 
a Cornet in his father’s regiment, dressed in 
the same Uniform, and actuated by a similar 
curiosity, accompanied me. As soon as the 
Chevalier approached near enough to distin¬ 
guish the English Regimental, he instantly 
stopped, gently shook otF the two servants 
who supported him, one on each side; and 
taking off his hat, politely saluted us. He 
tlien passed on to his Carriage, sustained by 
the two attendants, as he descended t^jJ stair¬ 
case. I could not help, as I looked at him, 
recollecting the series of dangers and escapes 
which he underwent or effected, for succes¬ 
sive months, among the Hebrides, after his 
defeat at Cuiloden; a chain of adventures 
which lias no parallel, except in those equally 
extraordinay hardships which distinguished the 
flight of Charles the Second from Worcester. 
Mrs. Lane gave to that King, the same noble 
proofs of disinterested devotion, -which Flora 
Macdonald displayed towards the Pretender: 
and both Princes were eminently indebted 
for their final preservation, to female loy¬ 
alty. Charles Edward’s complexibn was 4 ^rk, 
and he manifestly bore the same family 
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resemblance to his grand-father Jaihes the 
Second, that His Britannic Majesty’s coun¬ 
tenance presents to George the First, or to 
the late King. On the occasion just related, 
he wore, besides the Decorations of the 
Order of the Garter, a velvet great coat, 
which his infirm health rendered necessary 
even in Summer, on coming out of the 
Theatre ; and a cocked hat, the sides of which 
were half drawn up with gold twist. His 
whole figure, paralytic and debilitated, pre¬ 
sented the appearance of great bodily decay. 

The strength of his mind had likewise be¬ 
come ej^'nct at this time; and Avith the decline 
of his intellectual powers, the suavity of his 
temper forsaking him, he became irritable, mo¬ 
rose, and intractable, particularly in his family. 
An unhappy propensity to wine, which he gra¬ 
tified to excess, while it enervated his system, 
rendered him frequently an object of pity or 
of contempt, when in public; divesting him 
of that dignity which would otherwise have 
always accompanied the representative of so 
many Kings. His misfortunes, exile, and ano¬ 
malous situation, aggravated by mortifications 
of A^ious kinds which he had undergone, both 
in France, and at Rome; probably induced 
4 
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him to have recourse to the grape, for procur¬ 
ing oblivion, or temporary felicity. That me¬ 
lancholy indulgence extinguished the last hope 
which fortune^ ever tendered him, of ascend¬ 
ing tlie Throne of England, justly forfeited by 
tlie tyranny and imbecile bigotry of James the 
Second. 

I know from high authority, that as late as 
the year 1770, the Duke de Choiseul, then 
First Minister of France, not deterred by the 
ill success of the attempts made in 1715, and 
in 1745, meditated to undertake a thyd efibrt 
for restoring the House of Stuart. His enter- 
prizing spirit led him to profit of the dispute 
which arose between the English and Spanish 
Crowns, respecting the possession of Falkland 
Islands, in order to accomplish the object. As 
the first step towards it, he dispatched a pri¬ 
vate emissary to Rome, who signified to 
Charles Edward, the Duke’s desire of seeing 
him immediately at Paris. He complied, and 
arrived in that city with the utmost privacy. 
Having announced it to Choiseul, the Minis¬ 
ter fixed the same night at twelve o’clock, 
when he Jtnd the Marslull de Broglio would be 
ready to receive the Pretender, and to li^ be¬ 
fore him their plan for an invasion of England. 
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The Hotel de Choiseul was named for the 
interview, to wliich place he w'as enjoined to 
repair in a hackney Coach, disguised, and 
without any attendant. At the appointed time, 
the Duke and the Marshal, furnished with the 
requisite papers and instmctions drawn up 
for his conduct on the expedition, were ready: 
but, after waiting a full hour, expecting his ap¬ 
pearance every instant, when the Clock struck 
one, they concluded that some unforeseen ac¬ 
cident must have intervened to prevent his ar¬ 
rival. Under this impression they were prepar¬ 
ing to separate, when the noise of w'heels 
was heard in the court yard, and a few mo¬ 
ments afterwards, the Pretender entered the 
room, in*^ state of such intoxication, as to be 
utterly incapable even of’ ordinary conver¬ 
sation. Disgusted as well as indignant at 
this disgraceful conduct, and well convinced 
that no expedition undertaken for the re¬ 
storation of a man so lost to every sense of 
decency or self interest, could be crowned 
with success; Choiseul, without hesitation, 
sent him, next morning, a peremptory order 
to quit the French Dominions. The Pre¬ 
tender returned to Italy; and the ‘Nobleman 
who ^related to me these' particulars, being 
in company with the late Duke of Glo- 
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cester, in 1770, while walking together in the 
streets of Genoa, met the Chevalier de St. 
George, then on his way back from France to 
Rome. The Duke de Choiseul was soon 
afterwards dismissed by Louis the Fifteenth; 
new principles of policy were adopted in the 
Cabinet of Versailles; the business of the 
Falkland Islands being accommodated, peace 
continued to subsist between the Courts of 
France and England: while Charles Edwai’d, 
driven by the mortifications which he ex¬ 
perienced at Rome, to abandon that city, 
sought refuge at Florence ; where he finished 
in January, 1784, Jiis inglorious career, as 
James the Second had done at the palace of 
St. Germain, in 1701. 

Louisa, Countess d’Albany, his Consort, 
merited a more agreeable partner, and might 
have graced a Throne. When I saw her at 
Florence, though she had been long married, 
she was not quite twenty-seven years of age. 
Her person was formed on a small scale, 
with a fair complexion, delicate features, and 
lively, as well as attracstive manners. Born 
Princess of Stolberg, she excited great ad- 
miration on her first arrival froni Germajiy: 
but in 1779, no hope of issue by the Cheva¬ 
lier could be any longer entertained; and 
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their mutual infelicity had attained to such ft 
height, that she made various ineffectual at¬ 
tempts to obtain a separation. The Trench 
Court may indeed ‘ be censured for not 
having earlier negociated and concluded the 
Pretender’s marriage, if it was desired to per¬ 
petuate the Stuart Line of Claimants. When 
Charles Edward espoused Louisa, Princess 
of Stolberg, he was past his fiftieth year, 
broken in constitution, and debilitated by 
excesses of many kinds. After his decease, 
she quitted Italy, and finally established her¬ 
self 'at Paris. In the year 1787, I have 
passed the evening at her residence, the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, in the Fauxbourg St. 
Germain, where she supported an elegant 
establishment. Her person then still retained 
many pretensions to beauty; and her deport¬ 
ment, unassuming, but dignified, set off her 
attractions. In one of the apartments stood 
a Canopy, with a chair of state, on which 
were displayed the royal Arms of Great Bri¬ 
tain ; and every piece of plate, down to the tea 
spoons, were ornamented in a similar manner. 
Some of the more massy pieces, which were 
said to have belonged to Mary 6f Modena, 
/ames the Second’s Queen, seemed to revive 
the extinct recollections of the Revolution of 
1688. A numerous company, both English 
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and IFVench, male and female, was assembled 
under her roof, by all of whom she was ad¬ 
dressed only as Countess d’Albany: but her 
own domestics, when serving her, invariably 
gave her the title of Majesty. The Honours 
of a Queen, were in like manner paid her by 
the Nuns of all those Convents in Paris, 
which she was accustomed to visit on certain 
Holydays or festivals. She continued to reside 
in the Capital of France, till the calamitous 
progress of the French Revolution compelling 
her to abandon that country, she repaired to 
London; where she found not only personal 
protection, but new resources in the liberality 
and bounty of George the Third. 

While I am engaged on the subject of the 
Stuart family, I shall commemorate a fact, 
which will probably, on perusal, impress every 
reader with as much astonishment as it did my¬ 
self at first hearing it. Dining at the present 
Earl of Hardwicke’s, in London, with a large 
company, in June, 1796; amon^the persons 
present, was the late Sir John Dalrymple, 
known by his “ History of England,” and 
" State Papers.” The conversation turning on 
historical subjects, he assured lis that^the 
Princess Sophia, mother of King George the 
First, who only failed in ascending the 
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throne of Great Britain in her own person, 
by dying about seven weeks before Queen 
Anne; Avas, nevertheless, a determined Ja¬ 
cobite in her political principles. On our 
expressing the amazement which such an 
assertion was calculated to produce, he de¬ 
clared, that while he was occupied in looking 
over the Chest in Kensington Palace, from 
which, in the beginning of the present reign, 
he took tlie State Papers that he had given to 
the world; he found a bundle of Letters, 
marked on the back, in King William’s OAvn 
hand^writing, “ Letters of the Electress 
“ Sophia to the Court of St. Germain’s.” 
Having perused tliem, he ascertained that 
Sophia was really in close Correspondence with 

James the Second, and attaclied to his inte- 

« 

rests, in opposition to those of William. Lord 
Rochford, who had procured for Sir John 
Dalrymple, permission from His Majesty, to 
examine and publish the Papers in question ; 
being then Secretary of State, he immediately 
communic£lfbd to that Nobleman his disco¬ 
very : requesting at the same time, his Lord¬ 
ship’s opinion on the propriety of giving to 
the world, the Letters of the Electress 
Sophia. “ Publish them by all means, Jack,” 
answered he. Thus empowered, from such 
authority, Dalrymple destined them for the 
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press: but, before he had time to get the 
Letters copied. Lord Rochford sent to him, 
desiring to have them delivered back to him¬ 
self, in order that he might submit them to His 
Majesty’s inspection; he having, on more ma¬ 
ture reflection, judged it proper to take the 
King’s pleasure on a matter of such delicacy 
and singularity. Dalrymple returned them 
therefore to Lord Rocjiford, who carried 
them to the Queen’s House, and presented 
the Bundle to His Majesty. But, they were 
neither restored, nor was even any allusion 
to them ever made in conversation by,the 
King; he no doubt conceiving it more ju- 
tlicions to commit such documents to the 
flames, than to permit their publication. 
However extraordinary this Anecdote may 
appear, it ought not to surprize, on full con¬ 
sideration, that Sophia should feel the warmest 
attachment to James the Second. He was very 
nearly related to her by Consanguinity, her 
mother, Elizabeth, the unfortunate Queen of 
Bohemia and Charles the First, hisb^father, be¬ 
ing brother and sister. Nor could Sophia, dur¬ 
ing many years subsequent to the Revolution 
of 1688, nourish the slightest expectation of 
being called to the British throne, while the 
Princess Anne and her issue interposed be¬ 
tween the House of Branswic and that sue- 
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cession. It was not till after the death of 
William, the young Duke of Glo’cester, in 
1700, when the Princess Sophia and her De¬ 
scendants being named by Act of Parliament, 
to succeed eventually to the' Crown of Great 
Britain, as the nearest Protestant heirs of the 
Royal line; her interests from that time, be¬ 
came opposed to the right of blood existing 
in the Stuart race. 

' Brussels, where I made a short st,ay in the 
Summer of the same year, 1779, exhibited 
another Prince in a state of corporal and 
mental infirmity, not less calculated to excite 
pity than the Pretender. The Austrian Ne¬ 
therlands were then administered, as they had 
been almost ever since the Peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle in 1748, by Prince Chai;les of Lorrain, 
His double alliance, both by consanguinity and 
by marriage, with the Emperor Francis and 
Maria Theresa ; being brother to the former, 
and having married the sister of the latter 
Sovereign; — these qualities and pretensions, 
rather than any mental endowments, civil 
or militaty, had raised him to the government 
of the Low Countries, the most enviable dele¬ 
gation of sovereign power in Europe. Neither 
Hungary, nor tlie Milanese, nor Sicily, nor 
Sardinia, nor Ireland, nor Norway, could 





enter into any political competition with the 
rich provinces of Flanders, Haynault, and 
Brabant. Brussels constituted one of the most 
pleasing, as well as elegant Courts of the Con¬ 
tinent ; its local position, almost central be¬ 
tween Germany, Holland, France, and Eng¬ 
land, rendering it far more important in a 
diplomatic point of view, than either Turin, 
Warsaw, or Naples; perhaps even than Copen¬ 
hagen, or Stockholm. Frince Charles of Lor- 
rain, having been bred to the profession of arms 
from his early youth, and possessing an athletic 
frame of body, with unquestionable personal 
courage, had more than once nominally com¬ 
manded the Austrian armies. His passage 
of the Rhine in 1744, and his irruption into 
Alsace, acquired him a degree of Reputation, 
which he by no means afterwaids preserved, 
during the memorable “ Seven years War.” 
To Frederic, King of Prussia he was indeed a 
most unequal antagonist, as that great Prince 
sufficiently proved at the battle of Lissa, in 
December, 1757, where he defeated the Aus¬ 
trians, and on many otlier occasions. When 
I was presented to Prince Charles, in August 
1779, he might be regarded as performing 
the last of the Seven Ages of Man, and as 
sinking fast into “ mere oblivion.” A* his 
Levee he seemed apparently unconscious of 
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any thing beyond tlie mei'e ceremony of the 
hour, even his speech and articulation being 
rendered very indistinct by a paralytic affec¬ 
tion. He expired in the following Summer, 
at his palace in the vicinity of Brussels, re¬ 
gretted by the Flemings for his moderation; 
and was succeeded in the Government general 
of the Netherlands, by the Archduchess 
Christina, the favorite daughter of the Em- 
press Queen Maria Theresa. 

Never did a deeper political gloom ovei’- 
spread England, than in the Autumn of 1779, 
when'arrived in I^ondon from the Conti¬ 
nent. I question, whether at the time of the 
Destruction of the ships of war lying in the 
Medway, burnt by tlic Dutch, under Charles 
the Second ; or after the defeat o/’ the English 
and Dutch fleets by the French, off Beachy- 
Head, in 1690, under William and Maryj 
which constitute two of the most calamitous 
Epochas in our History; greater despondency, 
consternation, and general dissatisfaction pre¬ 
vailed throughout the Kingdom. The disgrace¬ 
ful naval Campaign of 1778, in which Keppel’s 
Qf t^jement off Ushant forms the principal or 
gatio^^^^® > be6n succeeded by another 
jj^of Hostilities, still more humiliating to 
-cat Britain. D’Orvilliers, at the head of 
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the fleets of France and Spain, rode Master 
of the Channel for a considerable time ; and 
tJic total want of enterprize, or of information 
on their part, alone savfed the Town, as well 
as the Dock-yards at Plymouth, from falling 
into the enemy’s possession. Not only was 
the place in want of many indispensable ar¬ 
ticles for repelling an Attack : even flints for 
the muskets, however incredible the fact may 
appear, were deficient. Sir Charles Hardy, 
who commanded our fleet ; inferior in num¬ 
bers, and unapprized of the enemy’s approach 
to the coast of England, remained .quietly 
cruizing in the Atlantic, while they thus me¬ 
naced our shores. Happily, the defect of intelli¬ 
gence, or of mutual confidence in the combined 
Scpiadrons, supplied every Ministerial neglect; 
and extricated the country from a calamity, 
which, had it taken place, must have shaken 
not only the Administration, but would have 
convulsed the Throne itself". .Faction did not 
however less pervade the Navy, where the 
respective adherents of" Keppel and of Palliser, 
carried their reciprocal rancour to the utmost 
height. The American war, after four unsuc¬ 
cessful Campaigns, began to grow odious to the 
nation: while the Administration", depresied 
under the weight of a contest, to which 
von. I. 
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the talents of the great Earl of Chatham 
might have been found unequal, did not 
manifest or exert the energy demanded by the 
natuie of the einergfcncy. Even the King, 
notwithstanding a dis})lay of prixatc virtues, 
which since Cliarles tlic First had not been 
exhibited by any Sovereign of' Great Britain, 
not even by William the Third, yet fully par¬ 
ticipated in the nnpopidarity of his Ministers. 
As he was supjtosed to feel a more than com¬ 
mon interest in the reduction of his revolted 
subjects, so he was believed to exert a more 
than'ordinary ))crsonal influence over the Cabi¬ 
net whicJi directed the operations of the war. 

After the return of Lord Howe in 1778, 
from his unsuccessful t'ampaigns in America, 
the supreme naval command on that coast, 
as well as in the West Indies, devolvetl on 
Admiral Byron, He was a brother of Lord 
Byron, whoso Duel with Mr. Chaw'orth ren¬ 
dered him unfortunately conspicuous in the 
Journals of the House of Peers. At an early 
period of his life, having been wrecked on 
the desart Coast of Patagonia, not far from 
Cape Horn, with • Captain Cheap, in the 
««\J{ager” Frigate, he there endured inconceiv¬ 
able hardships, during a great length of time. An 
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intrepid and skilful, no less than an expe* 
rienced naval Oflicer, he was nevertheless 
deficient in the jutlginent, promptitude, and 
decision of character, .requisite for conduct¬ 
ing the operations of a numerous fleet. On 
the element of the water, an evil destiny 
seemed invariably to accompany him, from 
his first expedition under Commodore Anson, 
down to the close of his. professional life. So 
well was this fact known in the Navy, that the 
sailors bestowed on him the name of “ Foul 
Weather Jack,” and esteemed themselves cer¬ 
tain of stormy weather’, wlienever they sailed 
under his Command, From the time’ of his 
leaving England in 1778, till his return 
about two years afterwards, all the tempests 
of the deep seemed to have conspired 
against him. No man could less say with 
Aeolus, or rather with Holstenius, 

“ Vcntornmqiic facis Tcinpestatumque potentem 

Virgil having written the line, 

“ Nimbm umque fads Tcmpcstatumque potentem.” 

During the action which Byron fought with 
D’Estaign, in July, 1779, off Grenada, all 
the characteristic valour of the British w^as 
displayed, not only by the crews, but by £he- 
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Captains and their Commander. Yc^ the ho¬ 
nors of the day were divided, while the ad¬ 
vantages of‘ it were reaped by France ; 
though the slaughter-of men, on the side of 
the French proiligiously exceeded our loss. 
But, the West India islands, one after another; 
fell into the enemy’s hands ; and alter the 
surrender of Grenada, when D’Estaign quitted 
Martinico, to carry the arms of Louis the 
Sixteenth against Savannah, he triumphantly 
swept the coast of America. We must re¬ 
luctantly confess, that tfie Navy of England 
at this jieriod of the present Reign, had sunk 
to a point of depression hardly conceivable, 
when compared with the times of Hawke, 
Saunders, and Boscawen ; or if placed near 
the still more splendid period of Jervis, 
Duncan, and Nelson. We may Incline to attri¬ 
bute so extraordinary a contrast, to the errors 
or inability of Lord North’s Administration ; 
the popidar voice, I well know, sanctioned 
thdt accusation : but its cause lay principal!)- 
in the nature of the contest, which depressing 
the national energy, unnerved tlic British spi¬ 
rit, and allowed France, during near four years, 
from 1778 to, 1782., aided by Spain, to make 
such exertions, as acquired them a tempo¬ 
rary ascendant on the Ocean. Byron, re- 
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called from liis Command soon afterwards 
revisited* England, and his name occurs no 
more in our naval History: but it has de¬ 
rived new Celebrity in the present times, 
from the poetic eminence to which his 
grandson has attained, by productions emu¬ 
lating the fame of Spenser, of Gray, of 
Mason, and of Scott. 

* 

To Byron, succeeded Rodney, who fills so 
distinguished a place during the unfortunate 
period of tlie American war: a naval Com¬ 
mander as much distinguished by the pros¬ 
perous fatality which attended him, as. Byron 
seemed to be under the influence of an un¬ 
lucky Planet. Cardinal Mazarin, who, before 
he employed any individual, always asked, 
“ Est il hein'cux ?" had he been First 
Minister of England, might have selected 
Rodney, upon that principle, tioin among all 
the Admirals in the Navy. His jierson was more 
elegant than seemed to become his rough pro¬ 
fession. There was even something that ap¬ 
proached to delicacy and cfieminacy in his 
figure : but no man manifested a more tempe¬ 
rate and steady courage in Action. I had the 
honor to live in great pei’sonal intimacy with 
him, and have often • heard him declare, Ithat 
X 3 
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superiority to fear was not in him the phy¬ 
sical effect of constitution ; on the contrary, 
no man being more sensible by nature to that 
passion than himself; but that he surmounted 
it from the considerations of honor and public 
duty. Like the famous Marshal Villars, he 
justly incurred the reputation of being “ glo- 
rievLx el bavard making himself frequently 
the theme of his own discourse. He talked 
much and freely upon every subject; con¬ 
cealed nothing in the course of conversation, 
regardless who were present; and dealt his 
censures, as well as his j)raisi's, with inq)rudenr 
liberality : cjuallties which necessarily })rocnred 
him many enemies, particularly in his own 
profc'sion. Throughout his whole life, two 
j)assions, both highly injurious to his repose, 
women and Play, carried him .into many ex¬ 
cesses. It was univ'crsally believed that he 
had been distinguished in his youth, by the 
personal attachment of the IVinccss Amelia, 
daughter of George the Second, who displayed 
the same partiality for Rodney, which her 
cousin, the Princess Amelia of Prussia, mani¬ 
fested for Trenck. A living evidence of the 
former connexion existed, unless fame had re¬ 
course to fiction for support. But* detraction, 
in every age, from Elizabeth down to the pro- 
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sent times, has not spared the most illustrious 
lemales.* 

The love of Play had proved more ruin¬ 
ous in its effects to Rodney, and tliat in¬ 
dulgence compelled him, after quitting Eng¬ 
land, to take refuge at Paris. So great was 
liis pecuniary distress wliilc lie resided in the 
French Capital, as to induce him to send over 
his second wife to London, early in 1777, 
with the view of procuring a subscription 
to be opened among the Members of the 
Cilub at White’s, for his relief. Lady Rodney 
rinding it however impracticable to )pise any 
supplies Iroin that source ; after much inef¬ 
fectual solicitation among Sir George’s former 
friends, finally renounced the attempt. The 
«»ld Marshal de Biron having soon atterwaids. 
by an act of liberality, enabled Rodney to re¬ 
visit his country, he made the strongest ap])li- 
cations to the Admiralty for cm])loyment. His 
private circumstances, indeed, imperiously de¬ 
manded every exertion when he was named, 
towards the Autumn of 1779, to command 
the expedition then fitting out at Poits- 
mouth, for the West Indies. 1 passed much 
time with* him, at his * residence in Cl'we- 
laud Row, St. James’s, down, to the ver^ioo- 
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ment of his departure. Naturally sanguine 
and confident, he anticipated in his daily con¬ 
versation, with a sort of certainty, tlie future 
success which he should obtain over the enemy; 
and he had not only' already conceived, but 
he had delineated, on paper the naval Ma¬ 
noeuvre of breaking, or intersecting the Line, 
to which he afterwards was indebted in an 
eminent degree, for his brilliant victory over 
De Grasse : a Manoeuvre then new' in maritime 
Tactics, though now become familiar to us ; 
and which Nelson practised with so much ef¬ 
fect, in the Battle of the Nile, as well as on 
other occasions, Rodney posscssc^d no su¬ 
perior parts ; but, unlike Kep]>el, his enterpriz- 
ing spirit alw'ays impelled him rather to risk, 
than to* act with caution, when in presence of 
the enemy. The ardor of his character sup¬ 
plied, in some degree, tlie physical defects of 
his health and constitution, already impaired 
by various causes : w’hile his happy audacity, 
directed by the nautical skill of others, con- 
trouled by science, and propelled by favour¬ 
able circumstances, at length enabled him to 
dissipate the gloom that had so long over¬ 
hung our naval Annals, at the same time 
that he covered himself w'ith great personal 
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The Ministry sustained about this time, a 
diminution ol‘ strength, and a loss of talents in 
the House of Peers, which an Administration 
so unpopular could ill afford, by the defection 
of l^rd Lyttehon, wha" suddenly went over to 
the side of Opposition. His decease, not less 
sudden in its nature, took place immediately 
afterwards. He was a man of very considerable 
parliamentary abilities, who, notwithstanding 
the many glaring vices ( 3 f his private character, 
might have n.ade a conspicuous political figure, 
if he had not been carried off’ in the prime of 
life. His father, the first Lord Lyttelton, well 
known as an Historian and a Poet, d^rivetl 
not less respect from the elevation of his 
mind, and liis many domestic virtues. The 
second Lord Lyttelton, by the proffigacy of 
his conduct, and the abuse of his talents, 
seemed to emulate Dryden’s Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, or Pope’s Duke of Whaiton ; both 
of whom he resembled in the superiority of his 
natural endowments, as w'ell as in the peculi¬ 
arity of his end. Villiers, the “ Zimn” of 
Drydeu’s Poem of “ Absalom and Achito- 
phelj” after exhausting his health, and squan¬ 
dering his immense fortune in every species 
of excess ar riot, expired, as is well known, 
at a wretched tenement, on his own estate 
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near Hcliosley, in Yorksliirc, abandoned by all 
his former admirers. Wharton, who* acted a 
])art under George the First, hardly less dis¬ 
tinguished or eccentric, than Villiers had per¬ 
formed under Charles •die Secondj terminated 
his equally extraordinary career, exiled and 
attaintetl, among the Pyrenees, in an obscure 
Monastery of Catalonia, worn out by liis pur¬ 
suit of })lcasurcs. Lyttelton, when scarcely 
thirty-six, breatheil hi)? last at a country house 
near Ei)som, called Pit Place, from its situa¬ 
tion in a chalk pit, where he witnessed, as he 

conceived, a supernatural appearance. 

% 

Haxiitg gone down there tin' purposes of 
recreation, with a gay party of both sexes, 
several among whom I personally knew ; he 
had retired to bed, when a noise which reseuv 
bled the fluttering of a dove or pidgeon hcai d 
at his chamber window, attracted his attention. 
He then saw, or thought he saw, a female figure, 
which approaching the *1001 of the bed, an¬ 
nounced to him that in tlirce days j)rcci.sely 
from that time, he; sliould ])c called from 
this state of existence. In whatever maiiner 
the supposed intimation was conveyed, whe¬ 
ther by sound or by jmjjression, it. is certain 
that Lord Lyttelton considered, the eircum- 
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Stance as real; that he mentioned it as such, 
to those ‘persons who were in the house with 
him, that it deeply affected his mind, and that 
he died on the thinJ night, at the predicted 
hour. About four years afterwards, in the 
year 1783, dining at Pit Place, I had the cu¬ 
riosity to visit tlie bed-chamber, wdiere the 
casement window, at which, as Lord Lytticton 
asserted, the dove appeared to flutter, was 
pointed out to me. And at his step-mother’s, 
the Dowager Lady Lyttelton’s, in Portugal- 
Street, Grosvenor Square, who being a woman 
of very lively imagination, lent an implicit faith 
to all the supeniatural facts which we; e sup¬ 
posed to have accompanied or produced Lord 
Lyttelton’s end j I have fi-equently seen a 
])ainting, which she lierself executed in 1780, 
expressly to commemorale the event. It hung 
in a conspicuous part of her di'awing room. 
There, the dove ajipcars at the window, while 
a female figure, luibitcd in white, stands at the 
bed foot, announcing to Lord Lyttelton liis 
dissolution. Every jiart of the jiicture was 
faithfully designed after t he description given 
her by the Valet de Chambre who attended 
him, to whom his master related all the cir¬ 
cumstances! This man ass'lired Lady Lyttelton, 
that on the night indicated, Loid Lyttqjton, 
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who, notwithstanding his endeavours to sur¬ 
mount the impression, had suffered under 
great depression of spirits during the three 
prec-cdiug daj's, retired to bed betbre twelve 
o’clock. Having ordered the Valet to mix 
him some Rhubarb, he sat up in the bed, 
apparently in health, intending to swallow th» 
medicine } but, being in want of a tea spoon, 
which the servant had neglected to bring, his 
master, with a strong expression of impatience, 
sent him to bring a spoon. He was not absent 
from the room more than the space of a mi¬ 
nute ; but when he returned, Lord Lyttelton, 
who* had fallen back, lay motionless in that 
attitude. No cflbrts to restore animation, were 
attended with success. Whether, therefore, 
his death was occasioned by any new shock 
upon his nerves, or happened in consequence 
of an Apoplectic or otlicr seizure, must re¬ 
main matter of uncertainty and conjecture. 

It is however to be obsen'ed, that the 
Lyttelton family, either from constitutional 
nervous irritability, or trom other causes, was 
peculiarly susceptible of impressions similar 
to the shock which seems to have produced 
Lord Lyttlctonr’s end. His fatheV, thougli a 
man»of very distinguished talents, manifested 
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grc'at Credulity, as I have been assured, on the 
subject of Apparitions : and his cousin. Miss 
Lyttelton, who married the present Sir Richard 
Hoare, died in a way soinewhat similar, about 
four years later, at Stourhead. The second 
Lord Lyttelton’s life liad likewise been of a 
nature and description so licentious, not to 
say abandoned, as to subject him continually 
to the keenest reproaches of an accusing con¬ 
science. This domestic spectre, which accom¬ 
panied him every where, w'as known to have 
given rise, while on his travels, particularly 
at Lyons, to scenes greatly resemblin*:) his 
last moments. Among the females who had 
been the objects and the victims of his tem¬ 
porary attachment, was a Mrs. Dawson, whose 
fortune, as Avell as her honor and reputation, 
fell a sacrifice to her passion. Being soon for¬ 
saken by him, she did not long survive; and 
distress of mind was known to have acce¬ 
lerated, if not to have produced her death. 
It was her image which haunted his pillow, 
and was supposed by him to have announced 
his approaching dissolution at Pit Place. 

Lord North, who had presided during ten 
years at the'head of Administration, continued 
in the Spring of 1786, to struggle with tMb ut- 
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most difficulty through the sixth Session of Par* 
liament, against a numerous and augmenting 
Opposition in both Houses. His resignation, 
anxiously anticipated* seemed to be inevitable, 
and even imminent; but the ministerial dis¬ 
graces, as well as the triumphs of the adverse 
party, were equally obliterated in a Calamity, 
which for the time of its duration, absorbed 
all attention. — I mean the Riots of June, 
1780. No event in our Annals bears any 
analogy with the scene then exhibited in the 
Capital, except the Fire of London under 
Charles the Second. F.ven that misfortune 
wanted some of the melancholy and san¬ 
guinary features which characterized the tu¬ 
mults in question. During the conflagration 
of 1666, whatever stories may ha^■e been 
invented by party rage, or commemorated on 
public Monuments, by religious Antipathy, 
the inhabitants had only to contend with the 
progress of a devouring element. In 1780, 
the flames were originally kindled, as w ell as 
rendered far more destructive, by a populace 
of the lowest and vilest description, w'ho 
carried with them, wherever they moved, the 
materials of universal ruin. It was only in 
their blood, .by the interposition of an over- 
whelibing military force, that the convulsion 
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became finally arrested; and that London, 
after being desolated by fire, was rescued from 
plunder, bankruptcy, and subversion. Even 
the French Revolution, which from July, 
1789, down to April, 1814, either under the 
forms of a Republic, or of a military Despo¬ 
tism, has presented to mankind a pattern of 
every crime revolting and degrading to human 
nature; yet did not produce in the Capital 
of France, any similar outrages. At Lyons, 
it must be admitted that Col lot d’ Herbois in 
1793, exercised the most savage vengeance 
on the Buildings of the city, as well ns on 
the unfortunate Inhabitants. But, neither 
Robespierre, nor Bonaparte, though the for¬ 
mer converted the Metropolis into a charnel- 
house ; and though the vengeance, or atro¬ 
cious ambition of the latter Adventurer has 
covered Europe with human bones, from the 
Tagus to the Moskwa; yet ever directed 
their destructive effoi*ts against the public 
and private edifices of Paris. 

1 was personally present at many of the 
most tremendous effects of the popular fiiry 
on the memorable 7th of June, the night on 
which it attained its highest point. About 
nine o’clock on that evening, accompihied 
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by three other Gentlemen, who, as well as 
myself, were alarmed at the accounts brought 
in every moment, of the outrages committed j 
and of the still great«?r acts of violence medi¬ 
tated, as soon as darkness should favor and 
facilitate their further progress; we set out 
from PortLind-place, in order to view the 
scene. Having got into a hackney-coach, 
we drove to Bloomsbury-square ; attracted to 
that spot by a Rumour generally spread, that 
Lord Mansfield’s residence, situate' at the 
North-east corner, was, cither already burnt, 
or destined for destruction. Hart-Street and 
Great Russell-Street presented, each, to the 
view', as we passed, large fires composed ol 
furniture taken from the houses of magistrates, 
or other obnoxious individuals. Quitting tlje 
coach, we crossed the Squire, and had 
scarcely got under the wall of Bedford House, 
when w'e heard the door of Lord Mansfield’s 
house burst open with violence. In a few 
minutes, all the contents of the apartments 
being precipitated from the w'indows, were 
piled up, and wrapt in flames. A file of foot- 
soldiers arriving, drew up near the blazing 
pile j but, without either attemptiqg to quench 
the fire, or to impede the mob» w'ho were 
ind^d far too numerous to admit of their 
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being dispersed, or even intimidated, by a 
small detachment of Infantry. The populace 
remained masters ; while we, after surveying 
the spectacle for a short'time, moved on into 
Holborn, where Mr. Langdale’s dwelling- 
house and warehouses afforded a more ap¬ 
palling picture of devastation. They were 
altogether enveloped in smoke and flame. In 
front had assembled an' immense multitude 
of both sexes, many of whom were females, 
and not a few held infants in their arms. All 
appeared to be, like ourselves, attracted as 
spectators solely by curiosity, without taJdng 
any part in the acts of violence. The kennel 
of the street ran down with spirituous liquors, 
and numbers of the populace were already 
intoxicated with this beverage. So little dis¬ 
position, however, did they manifest to riot 
or pillage, that it would have been difficult 
to conceive who w'ere the authors and per¬ 
petrators of such enormous mischief, if we 
had not distinctly seen at the windows of the 
house, men, who while the floors and rooms 
were on fire, calmly tore down the furniture, 
and threw it into the street, or tossed it into 
the flames. »They experienced po kind of op¬ 
position, during a considerable time that^we 
remained at this place: but a party of the 

VOL. T. V 
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Horse-Guards arriving, the terrified crowd 
instantly began to disperse ; and we, anxious 
to gratify our farther curiosity, continued our 
progress on foot,'along Holbora, towards Fleet- 
Market. 

I would in vain attempt adequately to de¬ 
scribe the spectacle which presented itself, 
when we reached the declivity of the Hill, 
close to St. Andrew’s Church. The other 
House and Magazines of Mr. Langdale, who, 

as a Catholic, had been selected for the blind 

« 

vengeance of the mob ; situated in the hol¬ 
low, near the North end of Fleet-Market, 
threw up into the air a pinnacle of flame re- 
semblilig a Volcano. Such was the beautiful 
and brilliant effect of the illumination, that 
St. Andrew’s Church appeared to be almost 
scorched by the heat of so pflbdigious a body 
of fire; and the figures on the Clock were as 
distinctly perceptible as at noon-day. It re¬ 
sembled indeed a Tower, rather than a pri¬ 
vate Building, in a state of Conflagration; and 
would have inspired the Beholder with a sen¬ 
timent of admiration allied to pleasure, if it 
had been possible to separate the"object, from 
itsecauses and its consequences. The wind did 
not however augment its rage on this occa- 
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sion; for the night was serene, and the sky un¬ 
clouded, except when it became obscured by 
the volumes of smoke, .which, from time to 
time produced a temporary darkness. The 
mob, which completely blocked up the whole 
Street in every part, and in all directions, 
prevented our approaching w'ithin fifty or 
sixty yai'ds of the Building: but the popu¬ 
lace, though still principally composed of 
})ersons allured by curiosity, yet evidently 
began here to assume a more disorderly and 
ferocious character. Troops, either house or 
foot, we still saw none; nor, in the midst of 
this Combination of tumult, terror, and vio¬ 
lence, had the ordinary Police ceased to con¬ 
tinue its functions. While we stood by the 
wall of St. Andrew's Church-yard, a Watch¬ 
man, with his^lanthorn in his hand, passed us, 
calling the hour, as if in a time of profound 
tranquillity. 

c 

Finding it altogether impracticable to 
force our way any further down Holbom- 
Hill, and hearing tliat the Fleet prison had 
been set on fire, we penetrated through a 
number of narrow' lanes, behind St- Andrew's 
Church, and presently found ourselves fh the 
middle of Fleet-Maiket. Here, the same De- 
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struction raged, but in a different stage of its 
progress. Mr. Langdale’s houses were already 
at the height of theif demolition : the Fleet 
prison on the contrary was only beginning 
to blaze, and the sparks or flaming particles 
that filled the air, fell so thick upon us on 
every side, as to render unsafe its immediate 
vicinity. Meanwhile we began to hear the 
Platoons discharged on the other side of the 
river, towards St. George’s Fields; and were 
informed, that a considerable number of the 
Rioters had been killed on Black-friar’s Bridge, 
which was occupied by the Troops. On ap¬ 
proaching it, we beheld the King’s Bench pri¬ 
son completely wrapt in flames. It exhibited a 
sublime sight, and we might be said there to 
stand in a central point, from whence London 
offered on every side, before, as well as behind 
us, the picture of a city sacked and aban¬ 
doned to a ferocious enemy. The shouts of 
the populace, the cries of women, the crack¬ 
ling of thefires, the blaze reflected in the stream 
of the Thames, and the irregular firing which 
was kept up both in St. George’s Fields, as 
well as towards the quarter of the Mansion- 
House, and thte Bank; — all these sounds, 
or images combined, left scarcely any thing 
for the imagination to supply; presenting to 
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the view every recollection which the classic 
descriptions in Virgil, or in Tacitus, have 
impressed on the mind in youth, but which I 
so little expected to see exemplified in the 
Capital of Great Britain. 

Not yet satisfied, and hearing that an obsti¬ 
nate conflict was going on at the Bank, between 
the Soldiery and the Rioters, we determined, 
if possible, to reach that spot. We accord¬ 
ingly proceeded through St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard towards it, and had advanced without 
impediment to the Poultry, within about sixty 
paces of the Mansion House, when Qur pro¬ 
gress was stopped by a Centinel, who ac¬ 
quainted us that the Mob had been repulsed 
in their attempt upon the Bank 5 but, that we 
Could penetrate no further in that direction, 
as his orders were peremptory, not to suffer 
the passage of any person. Cheapside, silent 
and empty, unlike the Streets that we had 
visited, presented neither the appearance of 
t uiQult, nor of confusion ; though to the East, 
West, and South, all was disorder. This con¬ 
trast formed not the least striking circum¬ 
stance of the moment. Pi'evented thus from 
approaching any nearer to the Bank, satiated 
in some measure with the scene's whick we 
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had witnessed, and wearied by so long a pere¬ 
grination, which, from our first alighting near 
Bloomsbury Square, had all been performed 
on foot; we resolved to return to the west end 
of the town. On Ludgate Hill we w'ere for¬ 
tunate enough to find a Hackney Coach, which 
conveyed us safely back, about four o’clock in 
the morning. 

It is impossible for the most prejudiced 
person without violating truth, to ■ accuse 
the Opposition of having had an>' partici¬ 
pation as a body, direct or indirect, in 
these outrages. They were indeed them¬ 
selves, individually, the objects of popular 
prejudice and violence, not less than tlie Mi¬ 
nisters j Sir George Savile’s house, in Lei¬ 
cester Square, having been one of the first 
assailed and plundered by the mob. Devon¬ 
shire House in Piccadilly, menaced with the 
same fate, was considered as so insecure, that 
the, Duchess of Devonshire yielding to her 
fears, did not venture to remain in it ‘after 
dusk, tor a considerable time. She took re¬ 
fuge at Lord Clermont’s in Berkeley Square, 
where she deemed herself safe from attack, and 
lay down for successive nights, o*n a Sofa, or 
a sriiall tent bed, placed in the Drawing Room. 
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Many Other personsof both sexes, of the highest 
rank, either quitted their own residence, or sent 
their most valuable effects and jewels into the 
country. The first Minister, Lord North, 
passed that alarming night at his official resi¬ 
dence in Downing Street, accompanied by 
a few Friends, who had repaired thither to 
offer him their personal aid, if circumstances 
sliould render it necessary for his protection. 

One of those Gentlemen, Sir John Mac- 
pherson, has often recounted to me the 
particulars of that memorable evening, which 
I shall give in his own words, and which 
will be perused with no common interest. 
“ A day or two before the 7 th of June,’* 
said he, “ Count Maltzan, then the Prus- 

sian Minister at our Court, called on me, 
“ and informed me that the Mob had de- 
“ termined to attack the Bank. He added, 
“ that the fact had come to his knowledge 
“ through an authentic channel, on the ac- 
“ .curacy of wliich I might depend. Having 
“ conveyed this information immediately to 
“ Lord North, I received on the morning of 
“ that day, an intimation to be at his house in 
“ Downing Street, at* dinner. When I got 
“ there, 1 found Mr. Eden, (since seated 
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“ Lord Auckland) the Honourable General 
“ Simon Fraser, the Honourable John St. 
“ John, and Colonel North, afterwards Earl 
“ of Guilford. Mr. Brummell, Lord North’s 
“ private Secretary, who lived likewise in the 
“ same Street, was in attendance, but did not 
“ make one of the Company. We sat down at 
“ table, and dinner had scarcely been remov- 
“ ed, when Downing Square, through which 
“ there is no outlet, became thronged with 
“ people, who manifested a disposition, or 
“ rather a determination, to proceed to acts 
“ of outrage. Lord North, with his habitual 
“ good humour, observed to me, ‘ you see, 
“ Maepherson, here is much confusion. 
“ Who commands the upper tier ?’ ‘ I do,’ 

answered Colonel North, ‘.and I have got 
“ twenty or more Grenadiers .well armedj 
“ stationed above stairs, wdio are ready on 
“ the first order, to fire upon the Mob.’’ 
“ General Fraser sat silent; while Mr. Eden, 
“ whose house was situated on the opposite 
“ side of the Square, only remarked calmly 
“ to Colonel North, that if the Grenadiers 
“ fired, their shot would probably enter his 
“ windows. The tumult without still con- 
“ tinuing, and dt being uncertain* from one 
“ mipute to' another, whether the populace 
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« might not proceed tf* extremities; Lord 
“ North’said to me, ‘ What is to be done, 
“ Macpherson ?’ ‘ My opinion,’ answered I, 

•« ‘ is to send out two or three persons, who 
“ mixing among the mob, may acquaint them 
“ that there are troops posted in the house, 
“ ready, without waiting for the Riot Act 
“ being read, to fire on them, the instant 
“ that they commit any outrage; exhorting 
“ them at the same time, for ti)eir own 
“ sakes, to dis])erse peaceably without de- 
“ lay. But,’ added I, ‘ here sits General 
“ Fraser, who knows far better than any of 
“ us, what is wisest to be done, and who has 
“ not yet opened his mouth.’ The populace 
“ continued to fill the little Square, and 
“ became very .noisy; but they never at- 
tempted to Jbree the street door. Mr. St. 
“ John held a pistol in his hand; and Lord 
“ North, who never lost an occasion of jest- 
“ ing, exclaimed, ‘ I am not half so much 
“ afraid of tlie mob, as of Jack St. John’s 
“ pistol.’ By degrees, as the evening ad- 
“ vanced, the people, informed from various 
“ quarters, that there were Soldiers posted 
“ in the house, ready to fire if they com- 
“ mitted any violence ; 'began to cool, and 

“ afterwards gradually to disperse without 

lo 
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** further effort. We tlien sat down again 
“ quietly to the table, and finished our wine.” 

“ Ni^t coming on, and the Capital pre- 
“ senting a scene of tumult br conflagration 
“ in many various quarters. Lord North, 
“ accompanied by us all, mounted to the 
" top of the house, where we beheld London 
“ blazing in seven places, and could hear 
the Platoons regularly firing in various di- 
“ rections. ‘ What is your opinion of" 
“ the remedy for this evil ?’ said Lord 
“ North to me. ‘ I should try, my Lord,* 
“ answered I, * to effect a junction, or to 
“ open some communication with the Heads 
“ of Opposition, for the Pi’otection of the 
“ Courttry.’ ‘ You talk,’ replied he, ‘ as if 
“ the thing could be done;. but it is nbt 
“ practicable.’ 1 know however that a day 
“ or two afterwards, notwithstanding the 
“ opinion so given by Lord North, he and 
“ Mr. Fox personally met, behind the Scenes 
“ at the Opera House in the Hay market, at 
“ eleven in the forenoon. They held a con- 
ference there j but of the nature of the 
“ conversation wliich passed between them, 
“ I am wholly ignorant.” Siich was Sir 
John Maepherson’s account of the circum* 
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stances to which he was an eye-witness, at 
that moment of public calamity. 

Lord George Gcrmairi,Jike the first Minister, 
having assembled some Friends, barricaded the 
passages and entrance to his house in Pall Mall, 
which was very susceptible of defence ; after 
which, he coolly waited lor the attack of the 
populace. But, the Riqters were too well in- 
infbrmed of the precautions taken, to make 
any attempt on him. F.ven the King himself 
remained on foot, during the far greater part 
of that memorable night, which he pa^ised 
between Buckingliam House and the Royal 
Manege contiguous; into the latter of which 
Buildings, a detachment of the Horse Guards 
bad been early admitted, who were rea<iy to 
have sallied nut upon the Insurgents. No 
man who knows tlie steadiness and firmness 
which His Majesty has since displayed in the 
most trying situations, when his person has 
been exposed to danger, can doubt that he 
would have given on that occasion, had it 
been unfortunately necessary, the strongest 
proofs of courage. He would not have acted 
the part which I.«uis the Sixteenth exhibited 
on the loth of August, 1792'; when, under 
similar circumstances, surrounded by a savage 
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mob, instead of defending himself to the 
last extremity, he abandoned the defence of 
his Palace, and of his Family, to take refuge 
in the National Assenjbly. George the Third 
had embraced the resolution of repelling force 
by force, in case of necessity, and of' perishing 
in support of the laws, of civil order, and regii. 
lar government, rather than survive their ex¬ 
tinction. But, happily, no attempt Avas made 
by the Populace to attack any part of the 
Queen’s House or Offices. 

Various were the opinions and assertions ha¬ 
zarded, relative to the numbers that perished in 
the Riots betw^een the third and the seventh 
of June, 1780; but as no certain Data can be 
obtained, beyond the official Teturns of killed 
and wounded, the amount misst always re¬ 
main matter of conjecture. Probably, it far 
exceeded the computation commonly made; 
and. from the concurring testimony of those 
j)ersons who were most competent to form a 
sound judgment, I believe it would not be 
over-rated at seven hundred individuals, killed 
and wounded. The slaughter was most consi¬ 
derable at the King’s Bench, at the Bank, and 
on Black Friars'Bridge. Colonel ^e Burgh, a 
Son Gf'the Earl of Clanrickard, commanded one 
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of the Regiments sent to St. George’s Fields. 
All the Troops did their duty, notwithstanding 
the efforts which the Populace exerted to se¬ 
duce them, by calling on them as Protestants, 
and invoking their aid or their protection. 
Many of the Soldiers, in reply to these blandish¬ 
ments, exclaimed, that they would not hurt 
the mob. A great Nobleman, now alive, who, 
like myselfi was a spectator of all the scenes 
of devastation committed on that night; told 
me that he felt strong doubts whether De 
Burgh’s llegiment would actually draw , the 
trigger. Impressed with that conviction, he 
mentioned his apprehensions on the point, to 
the Colonel j who instantly replied, that he 
knew his men, and could rely on their prompt 
obedience. The event justified his confidence: 
for, no sooner had he given the word of com¬ 
mand to fire, than, levelling their firelocks, 
they soon compelled the Rioters to seek their 
safety in immediate dispersion. If the “ Gardes 
“ Francaises” in 1789, had behaved like our 
regular troops in 1780, the French Revolu¬ 
tion might have been suppressed in its birth; 
and Europe would not have groaned during 
fourteen years, under the accumulated calami¬ 
ties inflicted on it by Bonaparte.* BuVthe 
difference of character between the two Sove-. 
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reigns of Great Britain and of France, consti¬ 
tuted one great cause of the different fate 
that attended the two Monarchies. George 
the Third, when attacked, prepared to de¬ 
fend his Throne, his Family, his Country, 
and the Constitution entrusted to his care. 
They were in fact saved by his decision. 
Louis the Sixteenth tamely abandoned all to 
a ferocious .Tacobin Pojndace, who sent him 
to the scaffold. No man of courag-e or of 
principle could have cpiitted the former Prince. 
It was impossible to save, or to rescue, the 
latter ill-fated, yielding, and passive Monarch. 

Many of the Rioters, who fell at Black 
Friars Bridge, or in its vicinity, where the 
slaughter was most considerable, were imme¬ 
diately thrown over into the Thames, by their 
companions. The carnage which took place 
at the Bank likewise was great, though not of 
vefy long duration ; and in order to conceal as 
much as possible the magnitude of tlie num¬ 
ber, as well as the names of the persons 
who perished, similar precautions were taken. 
All the dead bodies being carried away dur¬ 
ing the night, were precipitated into the 
River. Even the impressions made by the 
Musket balls, on tlie houses opposite to the 
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Bank, w^re as much as possible erased next 
morning, and the buildings whitewashed. 
Government and the Rioters seem to have 
felt an equal disposition, by drawing a veil 
over the .extent of the calamity, to bury 
it in profound diffkness. To Colonel Holroyd, 
since deservedly raised to the British Peer¬ 
age as Lord Sheffield, and to his Regi¬ 
ment of Militia, the country was eminently 
indebted for repelling the fury of the mob at 
the Bank; where, during some moments, the 
conflict seemed doubtful, and the assailants had 
nearly forced an entrance. Lord Algernon 
Percy, now Earl of Beverley, marched likewise 
at the head of the Northumberland Militia, 
to the same spot. Their arrival, together with 
t'lie energy, promptitude, and decision which 
Colonel Holroyd manifested, principally con- 
tluced to ensure the safety of that great Na¬ 
tional Establishment. Numbers concealed their 
wounds, in order to evade discovery of the 
part wliich they had taken in the disorders of 
the Capital. It is however indisputable, 
that almost all who perished were of a low 
and obscui'e description. 

If the mob had been conducted* by leaders of 
system or ability, London must have been fun- 
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damentally overturned on that nighfc. The 
Bank, the India House, and the Shops of the 
great Bankers, would in that case have been 
early attacked; instead of throwing away 
their rage, as they did, on Popish Chapels, 
private houses, and prisons. ' When they be¬ 
gan, after their first fury had exhausted it¬ 
self, to direct their blows more systematically 
and skilfully, the time for action was passed. 
Government, which was accused with rea¬ 
son of having appeared supine during the 
first days of June, awoke early enough to 
preserve the Metropolis and public credit, 
from sustaining the last shock of popular 
violence. In fact, from the iui^nt that the 
three Biidges over the Thames were occupied 
by regular troops, the danger was at an end. 
This awful convulsion, which, on Wednesday, 
the seventh of June, seemed to menace the de¬ 
struction of every thing; was so completely 
quelled, and so suddenly extinguished, that 
on the eighth, haidly a spark survived of the 
popular efiervescence. Some few persons in 
the Borough of Southwark, attempted to re¬ 
peat the outrages of Wednesday } but they 
were easily ami immediately quelled by the 
miliary forde. Never was a contrast exhibited 
more striking, than between those two evenings. 
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in tlie saijie city! The patroles of Cavalry^ sta¬ 
tioned in the Squares and great streets through¬ 
out the West End of the Town, gave London 
the aspect of a Garrison awhile the Camp which 
was immediately afterwards formed in St, 
James’s Park, afforded a picturesque land¬ 
scape ; both sides of the Canal, from the 
Queen’s House down to the incinity of the 
Horse Guards, being covered with tents and 
troops. 

The common danger, which united all 
Parties for the time, extinguished, or at least 
suspended, in some measure, even the vi¬ 
rulence of political enmity. Alarmed at the 
prospect of ifnpending Destruction, some of 
the principal Leaders of the Opposition re¬ 
paired, unask e’d, to St. James’s, under pre¬ 
tence of offering their services to the Admi¬ 
nistration ; nearly as the Dukes of Somerset 
and Argyle had done in July, 1714, when 
Queen Anne lay insensible, near her end. 
'File Marquis of Rockingham hearing that a 
Privy Council was summoned to meet on the 
morning of the 7th of June, which all who 
enjoyed seat.^ at that Board, were called or in¬ 
vited to attend, made his appearance in an un¬ 
dress, his hair disordered, and w'ith testimo- 
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nies of great consternation. Nor did he, when 
seated at the Table, where the King was pre- 
sent, spare the Ministers, for having, as he as¬ 
serted, by their negligence, qr want of timely 
energy, allowed the Assemblage of People to 
take place in St. George’s Fields, which original 
Meeting led to all the subsequent Outrages. 
It is nevertheless incontestable, that to the 
Decision manifested • by His Majesty on that 
occasion, the safety of the Metropolis, and 
its extrication from all the Calamities that 
impended over it, wtis principally, or solely to 
be'ascribed. Elizabeth, or William the Third, 
could not have displayed more calm and 
systematic courage in the highest sense of 
the term, than George the Third exhibited 

4 

in so trying a moment. Far from throwkig 
himself for support or guidance on his Ca¬ 
binet, as a Prince of I'ecble character would 
have done; he came forward, and exhibited 
all example of sell-devotion to his Ministers. 
It ‘js well known that at the Council to which 
1 have alluded, the King assisted in person. 
The great question was there discussed, on 
which hinged the protection and preservation 
of the Capital.; a question, respecting which, 
the^first legal characters were divided; and 
on which, Lord Mansfield himself, was with 
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reason'acCTased of never having clearly ex¬ 
pressed bis opinion up to that time. Doubts 
existed, whether Persons riotously collected 
together, and committing Outrages or In¬ 
fractions of the Peace, however great, might 
legally be fired on by the military power, 
without staying previously to read the Riot 
Act. Mr. Wedderburn, since successively 
raised to the dignity of a Baron and of an 
Earl of Great Britain, who was then At¬ 
torney-general, having been called in to the 
Council Table, and ordered by the King to 
deliver his official opinion on the point; stated 
in the most precise terms, that any such As¬ 
semblage might be dispersed by military force, 
without waiting for forms, or reading the Riot 
Act. “ Is that your declaration of the law, as 
“ Attorney-general ?” said the King. Wed¬ 
derburn answering decidedly in the affirm¬ 
ative, “ Then so let it be done,** rejoined 
His Majesty- The Attorney-general drew 
up the Order immediately, on which Lord 
Amherst acted the same evening, and the 
complete suppression* of' the Riots followed in 
the course of a few hours. Never had any 
people a greater obligation to the judicious 
Intrepidity of their Sovereign ! 
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Nor ought we to deny the merit ‘due to 
Wedderburn, for having with so much deci¬ 
sion cut the Gordian knot, which the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, either 
could not, or would not untie. His inexpli- 
cit Declarations on the subject, involuntarily 
remind us of the accusations levelled against 
him by “ Junius,” when, speaking of Lord 
Mansfield, he says, Besides his natural 
“ timidity, it makes part of his political plan, 
“ never to be known to recommend violent 
“ measures. When the Guards are called 
“ forth to murder their fellow subjects, it 
“ is not by the ostensible advice of Lord 
Mansfield.” Here we see him in 1780, 
acting precisely as he had done twelve years 
earlier, in 1768. Nor is it a less curious and* 
extraordinary P’act, that the very exertion 
by which the King preserved London iir 
June, 1780, from suftering tlie utmost ex¬ 
tremities of violence and pillage, constitutes, 
as a '^principle., the subject of “ .Junius’s se- 
“ verest Reflexions upon him, in March, 
“ 1770.” “ Did His .Majesty,” says he, 

“ consult the laws of this Country, when he 
permitted his ^Secretary of State to declare, 
•• that whenever the civil Magistrate is trifled 
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with, a military force must be sent for, 
“ mthxmt the delay of a moment, and eftec- 
“ tually employed ?” So true is it, that at 
every period of his life, the King manifested 
the same consistency'of character, and su¬ 
periority to personal apprehension. When 
nevertheless, we reflect that in 1768, a Ma¬ 
gistrate of the county of Surry had been capi¬ 
tally accused and brought to trial, for order¬ 
ing the Soldiery to fire on Rioters engaged 
in the most violent acts of Outrage in St. 
(ieorgc’s Fields, though the Riot Act had 
been twice read; we cannot be surprised at 
the apprehension displayed by Lord Mai sfield, 
to sanction and authorize the same proceed¬ 
ing in 1780. The Sovereign alone, as First 
Magistrate, impelled by the awful tiature of 
the Emergency, and he only, could have taken 
upon him so serious a Responsibility. 

No individual manifested more abhorrence of 
the Rioters, or exposed himself by his declara¬ 
tions on that subject, to more personal danger 
than Burke; whom his enemies accused oi 
having been brought up in tlie tenets or prin¬ 
ciples of the Romish faith. This conduct did 
him great honour, and Jiroved him superior 
to the meanness of Party. His House i* the 

i'- 3 
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Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, was threaten 
ed, but not attacked. Fox contented himsell 
with condemning the Authors of the Disor¬ 
ders, but took no active part in their sup¬ 
pression. On the contrary, he refused to 
lend any peisonal supj)ort to Government, 
when pressed in the House of Commons, to 
co-operate for the extrication of the Capital j 
though Burke, who w'as there present, loudly 
expressed his wish for unanimity and associa¬ 
tion in that moment of national distress. It is 
impossible not to recollect, that as they thus 
diverged in dilierent lines during the Riots of 
1780, so in 1792, twelve years later, they ex¬ 
hibited a similar diversity of conduct; Burke 
lending his powerful aid to prop monarchical 
Government, while Fox remained the advo¬ 
cate of Republicanism, and the apologist of 
the French Revolution. W ilkes, who in the 
early part of His Majesty’s reign, liad made 
so glorious a resistance to General Warrants, 
displayed as manly a resistance to popular 
viofence, during the whole progress of the 
Riots; and had he filled tlie chair of Chief 
Magistrate, instead of Kemiett, would unques¬ 
tionably, by his vigour, have prevented many 
or all the disgraceful Scenes which took place 
in tlje Caj)ital. 
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All the proofs given by Opjjosition, of their 
detestation for these calamitous Exhibitions 
of popular fury, did not, however, produce 
complete conviction. Many persons still be¬ 
lieved, that some of tile great Parliamentary 
Leaders secretly fomented, or privately encou¬ 
raged the Rioters. Tlie natural expectation of 
producing a change in Ministry, was imagined 
to suspend or supersede every other consider¬ 
ation ; and it was even pretended, though on 
very insufficient grounds, that Peers did not 
scruple to take an active part in the w'orst 
excesses of the night of the Seventh of June. 
Public clamour selected the Earl of Effingham 
in particular, as an object of accusation. It 
was generally asserted, that he had mingled 
with the Rioters on Black-friars Bridge ; that 
lie had therc,.been mortally wounded, and his 
body afterwards thrown into the River, by 
those of his own party; but, not till he had 
been identified and recognized by his dress, 
particularly by his laced ruffles. Those m Iio 
were acquainted with that Nobleman, and 
who knew his style of dress, instantly dtdected 
the absurdity, as well as falsity of the charge ; 
for no man was ever less distinguished by any 
ornaments'of apparel. Tlis sudden disappear¬ 
ance from London, where he certainly had 
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Been seen at the commencement of the Riots; 
the general ignorance in which pcojile remain¬ 
ed, of the place to which he had withdrawn ; 

and his known, as well as violent, dislike to 

• 

the Administration ; — all these circumstances 
conduced, nevertheless, to maintain the delu¬ 
sion for a considerable time. At the boffin- 
ing of the ensuing winter, he re-appeared in 
the House ol' Lords, in his usual health; and 
stated to his acquaintance, that early in June, 
he had gone down to his seat of Grainge 
Hall in Yorkshire, w’here he had ever since 
resided. Such as still remained incredulous, 
explained his absence bv saying, that he had 
been Imrt or wounded on the 7tli of .Tune; 
but it is probable that the report originated 
altogetheV in calumny. 

Lord George Gordon, the primary author 
of these outrages, was not taken into custody', 
till two or three days after they had been 
siqipressed. Ministers were reproached with 
not ha\ing committed him to the Tower 
on the second of June, when he assembled, 
iiarangued, and excited the mob to extort 
compliance with their demands from tlie 
House of Commons.' Rut, the littempt to 
seize ,‘vnd to send him to prison, at a time 
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when every avenue to the House was thronged 

with multitudes, w'hen the Lobby overflowed 

with them, and when the doors of the House 

itself might have been, every instant, forced 

* 

in ; would have formed an imprudent, not to 
say a dangerous experiment. It is difticult to 
rind any instance in our Annals, when Parlia¬ 
ment received a grosser insult; or wlien the 
members composing botli Houses incurred a 
greater risk of falling victims to popular 
violence. 'Jlie mobs of 1641, and the follow- 
ing year, under Charles the First, directed 
their rage against the Sovereign and his prin¬ 
cipal advisers, not against the Representatives 
of the Nation. Cromwell, wlien in 1653 
drove out and dissoh ed the Rump Parlia¬ 
ment, offered no outrage to their persons, 
but simply br.oke up the legislative Assembly 
by a military force. The tumults in 1733, 
when Sir Robert Walpole first attempted to 
introduce the Excise Laws, seem to form the 
nearest apjiroach or similarity to the progped- 
ings in 1780; but, lon<fo iniervallo. 

It cannot be doubti^d that if the populace 
had forced their way into the House of Com¬ 
mons, Lord George would noc have survived 
to recount the exploit. Many Members who 
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tvere there present, justly indignant at his 
conduct, threatened him with instant death, as 
soon as any of the rioters sliould burst open the 
doors. The late Earl of Carnarvon, then Mr. 
Henry Herbert, followed liim close, with that 
avowed detei'inination; and General Murray, 
uncle to the present Duke of Athol, a man 
whom I intimately knew, and who, when 
incensed, Avas capable of executing the most 
desperate resolution ; held his sword ready to 
pass it through Lord George’s body, on the 
lirst irruption of the mob. It Avill always 
remain disputable, whether ambition, fanati¬ 
cism, or alienation of mind, contributed most 
to the part which he acted, in assembling, 
and inciting the people to acts of violence. 
That he*" was not insensible. to the political 
consideration which he obtained from his 
personal influence over so A'^ast a multitude, 
cannot be questioned. To religious enthu¬ 
siasm or conviction, something may perhaps 
be fairly attributed ; but, more must be laid 
to the deranged state of his understanding, 
though nothing in his conduct or deportment 
could possibly subject' him to be considered 
as insane. He aj)])ears in fact to have been 
perfectly maste'r of himself and in possession 
of aK' his faculties, during every stage of the 
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liiots} nor is it to be imagined that he either > 
foresaw or intended, any of the outrages 
which were committed after the second of 
June. But he had put in motion a machine, 
of which he could not r6gulate or restrain the 
movements; and unquestionably, the mob 
which set lire to London, was of a far more 
savage, as well as atrociotis description, than 
the original assemblage of people who met in 
St. George’s Fields. The late Loi'd Rodney, 
who was 1 hen an Officer in the Guards, told 
me, that having been sent on the night of 
the 7th of June, to tlie defence of the Bank 
of England, at the Jiead of a detachment of 
ids Regiment, he there found Lord George 
(jordon, who appeared anxiously endeavour¬ 
ing, by expostulation, to induce the'populace 
to retire. As soon as Lord George saw 
Oaptain Roduey, he strongly expressed his 
concern at the acts of violence committed; 
adding, that he was ready to take his stand 
by Captain Rodney’s side, and to expose his 
person to the utmost risk, in order to resist 
sucii proceedings. Rodney, who • distrusted 
however his sincerity, and justly considered 
him as the original cause of all the calamities, 
declined ahy communication’with him j only 
exhorting him, if he wished to stf^ the 
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further effusion of blood, and to j)revent the 
destruction of the Bank, to exert liiiuself in 
dispersing the crowd. But, whatever might 
be Ins inclination, he was altogether desti¬ 
tute of the power. The military force alone 
saved the Bank from being plundered, and 
prevented the temporary subversion of the 
national credit. 

I knew Lord George Gordon well, and I 
once accompanied him from a party wjiere we 
met, in Lower Gi'osvenor Street, at the late 
Lord Elcho’s, to Ranelagh, in the summer of 
171^2, in his own Coach: in his person he was 
thin, his features regular, and his complexion 
pale. His manners were gentle, his conver¬ 
sation agreeable, and he had, the appearance, 
as well as the deportment, of a uian of quality. 
There was however something in his cast of 
countenance and mode of expression, that 
indicated cunning, or a perverted understand¬ 
ing, or both. His whole income consisted, I 
believe, in an annuity of six hundred Pounds 
ja year, paid him by the Duke of Gordon, his 
brother. , It forms a singular subject of reflec¬ 
tion, that after involving London in all the 
horrors of ansurFectioil and Anarchy, he should 
have pscajvcd any punishment for these pro- 
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i.eedings, ^which cost the lives of so many 
individuals, and the demolition of so many 
edifices j Avhilc he expiated by a rigorous 
imprisonment to the end vf his days, in New¬ 
gate, the publication of a libel on the late 
unfortunate Queen of France, who, herself 
perished on tlie Sc‘afi{)ld. He exhibited the 
strongest attestation of the sincerity of his con¬ 
version to Judaism, by submitting to one ol 
the most painful ceremonies or acts enjoined 
by the Mosaic Law. The operation, which was 
performed at Birmingham, confined him to 
his chamber, if not to his bed, for a consider¬ 
able time; and he preserved with great care, 
the sanguinary proofs of his having undergone 
the am})utation. Few individuals ocevupy a 
more conspicuous, or a more unfortunate 
place in the Annals of their country, under 
the-reign of George the Third. He will rank 
in History, with Wat Tyler and Jack Cade, 
the incendiaries of the Plantagenet times ; or 
with Kett, so memorable under Edward the 
Sixth. 


The elements seemed to conspire witii all 
the foreign enemies of Great Britain, at this 
period; the Hurricane of October, 1^80, wljich 
took place in the W'est Indies, being one of 
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the most tremendous in its nature, -as well as 
violent in its effects, commemorated in the 
course of the eighteentli Century. Though 
its destructive rage* spread .devastation in a 
greater or a less degree, over the whole chain 
of the Carribee Islands, yet Barbadoes expe¬ 
rienced its greatest fury, together with the 
severest loss of lives and property. A friend 
of mine, General James Cunningham, was 
then Governor of the Colony. He has related 
to me, that after remaining above ground 
as long as it was practicable with safety, he, 
accompanied by a number of his family and 
domestics, took refuge in a small cellar, seve¬ 
ral feet lower than the level of the Street, at 
Bridge Town, the Capital of the settlement- 
Here, indeed, they found themselves secure 
against being crushed under the ruins of the 
house which they had just quitted, or frons 
being completely borne off and swept away 
by the force of the wind. But, they were 
soon assailed by two new misfortunes, against 
which they could provide no sufficient remedy. 
The first inconvenience arose from the seven 
“cold which they endured; the climate having 
changed, in the course of a few hours, from 
intense heat, to a contrary extreme. The 
other evil, which was of a still more alarming 
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nature, tjireatened their destruction, from the 
rain which flowed in upon them in great 
quantity, as it fell in torrents. While they 
remained in this deplorable situation, iij) to 
the knees in water, doubtful whether to con¬ 
tinue in the cellar, where about twenty of 
them huddled together, were crouded into a 
very narrow space; or whethei’ to attempt 
reaching some more secure shelter 5 a tall 
athietic Negro of General Cunningham’s fa¬ 
mily, who lay upon him, in a posture which 
did not admit of his moving, said to the 
General, “ Massa, if I not make water, ! die.’* 
“ Do it then in God’s name,” answered he. 
The Negro had no sooner received this per¬ 
mission, than instantly availing himself of it, 
lie bedewed the General, Irom the nape of his 
neck, to his very shoes j much, as we are 
taught to believe, in the manner of a Hotten¬ 
tot Priest, when celebrating the nuptial cere¬ 
mony. “ Put,” added Cunningham, when 
relating the story, “ never did t experience a 
“ more grateful sensation than was produced 
" by this warm libation, which seemed to ani* 
“ mate my frozen frame, and to revivify mj 
“ body. I regretted when it stopped, and 1 
“ derived from it essential service in tl^e hor- 
“ rors of that indescribable night.” 
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The situation of the Negro, impelled by a 
necessity paramount to all respect or restraint, 
reminds me of a fact somewhat similar, which 
took place at the palace of Sa.ns Souci. The 
great Frederic, in a select society, having 
been one day more elevated and convivial 
than usual after dinner, was induced by the 
gaiety of the conversation, to prolong the ac¬ 
customed limits of the repast, and to detain his 
guests to a late hour. His Majesty furninhed, 
liimself, the chief share of the entertainment, 
by the brilliancy of his sallies; but he forgot, 
unfortunately, that hisguests were men. One 
of them, an old General, who was often among 
the persons invited to the royal table, but 
whose powers of retention had suffered in 
the course of twelve Campaigns; anticipated 
with extreme impatience, the moment when 
the King, by rising, would permit of his quit¬ 
ting the apartment. In this hope and expec¬ 
tation, he long supported with unshaken for¬ 
titude, one of the most pressing demands of 
nature. Overcome at length, and yielding to 
a power stronger than,,himself, he suddenly 
rtj^e from his chair, and exclaiming, “ Sire, 
“ Tout est gran^ dam Votre Mcgeite, jusqu*a 
“ la Vessie meme. Sire, Je me meurs,” ran 
out o:^ the room. Frederic was charmed with 
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lh<j ingenuity oftlie compliment, and laughed 
heartily at the General's distress, which miglil 
however have proved fatal to him. Tycho 
Brahe’s death was caused by a precisely si¬ 
milar act of imprudent respect. 

Padiament having been dissolved early in 
September, I was elected one of the Members 
f()r Hiiulon in the county of Wilts ; and the 
new Jlouse of Commons meeting towards 
the end of October, the first Debate turned 
on the choice of a Speaker. Lord George 
Germain, not Lord North, commenced the 
proceedings on that evening, and performed 
the jniucipal ])art. It was not intended by 
Ministers, that Sir Fletcher Norton, who dur¬ 
ing near eleven years, ever since the resigna¬ 
tion of Sir John Cust in January, 1770, had 
filled the Chair, should re-occupy it in the new 
Parliament. Pie had given umbrage tluring 
the Session of 1777, botli to the Sovereign, 
and to the Administration, by a memorable 
Speech, wliicli he addressed to the King, while 
standing in his official cupaeity, at the Bar of 
the House of Peers. And though the admo¬ 
nition or exhortation that, he thought proper 
then to use, had met with the approbation 
both of the House of Commons, and of the 
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1 oimtn, yet it uucjiicslioii.ibly produced iu> 
eAentual exclusion iVoni the em])loyment o( 
Speaker. Lord North liaving tried the ground 
at St. .lames’s, ibuud. His Majesty determined 
upon the ])oint. Conscious, nevertheless, tliat 
it Avould he highly unpopular to place his in- 
lentled dismission on sucli a basis. Ministers 
a\ ailed themselves ol‘ JSir Lletcher’s ill state ol 
health, which had considerably ini})eded tlu- 
progress ot‘ public business in the preceding 
Session, as forming a sulKciiait cause lor his re¬ 
moval. While, therel’ore, they })assed high eido- 
ginnis on his ability ami talents, they lamented 
that iidirmitics of body rendered it imjuoper 
to ask ol' him, or to accept from him, a con¬ 
tinuance of his public services. Sir Flctchei 
howe\i‘r, rising in his place, and speaking 
from the Opposition llench, wliile he w as sus 
tained by that powerful and numerous Pha 
lanx, endeavoured to point out the latent 
emnity, as w ell as the ob\ ious nullity, of the 
iVliAiisterial arguments. He afleeted, it is true, 
to disclaim any wish of being again placed in 
the Speaker’s (hair; but he took care to ac¬ 
company the declaration, by an assertion of hi# 
perfect physical capacity to meet its duties and 
fatigues. Jlis appearance seemed indeed to 
present the aspect of a man, who, though 
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oiiU'wliat .declined in years, did not manifeat 
ui v lol.cns of decay. All the attacks levelled 
hy Norton's fritnids, on the Opposition side of 
riic House, at Lord North, personally, could 
neitlver induce nor ])rovoke the First Minister 
: o oj>en his lijis on the occasion. He remained 
profoLmdly silent; but Mr. Rigby, unintiini- 
iiatc'd by the clamors of Sir Fletcher’s adhe¬ 
rents, alier boldly avowing that he was dis- 
misscil ibr his political trespasses, justified his 
r Aclusion from the Chair, on parliamentary or 
n Minislerial grounds. Cornwall was cho- 
rn Speaker, by a very large Majority', 

Sir Fletcher Norton, though perhaps justly^ 
icciised, as a prolessional man, of preferring 
piotit to conse/ientious delicacy of principle; 
iiiid though denominated in the coarse Satires 
or Caricatures eif that day% by the Epithet of 

Sir Bullface Doublefee yet possessed 
fiuincnt parliamentary', as welh as legal ta- 
I'ents. Far from suliering in his capacity pf 
Speaker, by a comparison either with his im¬ 
mediate predecessor or iuccessor in that high 
Office, he must be considered as very superior 
to both. Thj? Chair of the House of Com¬ 
mons, during* the whole course of the ’eigh¬ 
teenth Century, was ’ never filled with less 
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dignity or energy, than by Sir John Cast, 
whom Wilkes treats in all his letters, with the 
most contemptuous irony or insult. Cornwall 
possessed every ph}"8ical quality reqxiisitc to 
ornament the place j a sonorous voice, a 
manly, as well as imposing figure, and a 
commanding deportment: but his best re- 
connnendatjon to the Office, consisted in the 
connexion subsisting betw'ccn him and Mr. 
Charles jenkinson, then .Secretary jU' War, 
which the marriage of the former Gentleman, 
with the sister of the latter, had cemented. 
Alter his election, Cornwall gave little satis¬ 
faction, and had recourse to tlie narcotic vir¬ 
tues of I’orter, for eiiabling him to sustain its 
fatigue-: an Auxihary which sometimes be- 
coming too powerful for the Principal wlK^ 
called in its assistance, produced inconve¬ 
niences. The “ Rolliad,” alluding to the 
Speaker’s Chair, as it was tilled in 1784. 
says, 

“ There Cornwall sits, and ah ! compelled by Fate. 
Must sit for ever through the long Debate; 

Save when compelled bj Nature’s sovereign will, 

.Sometimes to empty, and sometimes to fill.”- 

——“ Like sad Pro^netheus fastent'jl to tlu; Rock, 

In vain he Ipoks for Pity to the Clock; 

ln»,ain the Powers of strengthening Porter tries. 

And nods to Bellamy for fresh supplies.” 
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We may here remark, as a curious fact, that 
Sir Fletcher’s dismission from the Office of 
Speaker, conducted him, within eighteen 
months to tlie Dignity of the Peerage; an 
elevation wliich he owed solely to the jea¬ 
lousies and rivalities that arose between Lord 
Rockingham and Lord Shelburne, as soon as 
they got into Power : wherea", Cornwall, his 
succcssfid competitor, after presiding more 
than eight years in the House ol‘ Commons, 
died without ever entering the House of Lords. 
It was thus that Dunning reached that Goal, 
while Wallace missed it. So mucli has the dis¬ 
position of events, which in common lai guage 
we denominate Fortune, to do with the affairs 
of Men, in defiance of Juvenal’s 

“ Nos t'*, 

“ Nos faciirms, Fortuna, Deam, Caeloque locamus.” 

Little consolation can be derived during 
this gloomy period of our History, from car¬ 
rying our view beyond the Metropolis, to the 
extremities of the Empire, or from considering 
the operations of the war by sea and land. 
As Geary had succeeded to the Command of 
the Channel fleet, by Hardy’s death, so Darby 
took the same Command soon afterwards, in 
consequence of Geary’s* resignation. None 
of these names will be pronounced witili cn- 
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thusiasm by Posterity. Admiral Barrington, 
by his repulse of D’ Estaign at St. Lucie, ac¬ 
quired the only renown gained on the Ocean, 
from the commencement of Hostilities in 
July, 1778, till the period when Rodney was 
sent out to the West Indies. Tlic disgraceful 
disputes between Keppel and Palliser, which, 
after convulsing the Na\y, and dividing 
the Kingdom, began insensibly to fall into 
oblivion ; were again revived during tht;. short 
time that the House of Commons remained 
sitting before the Christmas Recess. In con¬ 
sequence of Sir Hugh Palliser’s appointment 
to the Government of‘ Greenwich Hospital, 
the events of the 27th .Inly, 1778, were dis¬ 
cussed anew', with all the acrimony of Party. 
Sir Hugh, in his defence, read at the Table 
of the House, a paper, the length, dulness, 
and insipidity of w'hich, put the patience of 
his auditors, as T wmll remember, to a severe 
trial. I have, how'cver, always considered him 
as ?,n able, meritorious, and calumniated naval 
Officer, w'ho fell a sacrifice to Ministerial un¬ 
popularity. Lord North, with whom, not to 
be defeated, constituted a sort of victory; 
and who generally contented himself with half 
triumphs ; after defending Palliser with his 
usuaKability, and with more than his common 
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animation ; having thus rescued him from the 

* • 

fangs of his enemies, aimed at no further ad- 
v'antage, but moved ior an Adjournment early 
in December. 

As if to complete the Climax of our national 
misfortunes at this humiliating period, Hol¬ 
land was added to the number c.f our enemies; 
war being declared against the Seven United 
Provinces, before the close of 1780, notwith¬ 
standing the j’epugnance equally felt at such 
a rujilure, by the King of Great Britain, and 
by the Stadtholder. More than a Century 
had then elapsed since we had been engaged 
in Hostilities with the Dutch, under the pro- 
(ligate reign of Charles the Second. During 
some portion of the intermediate tune, the 
two countries" had been governed by one 
Prince ; and one soul might l)e said to ani¬ 
mate their counsels after the expulsion of James 
the Second, when directed to stem the current 
of Louis the Fourteenth’s arms in the Netljer- 
lands. Even subsequent to King William’s 
decease, the United Provinces made common 
cause with his successor, under Marlborough : 
but the disgraceful termination of that great 
struggle, dissevered England and Holland. 
After the Peace of Utrecht, no close nop cor- 
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dial union subsisted between the Cabinets of 
the Hague and of St. James’s. The Dutch 
were, indeed, prevailed on to join George 
the Second, as auxiliaries, though not as 
principals, in the war of 1^43, undertaken 
to preserve Maria Theresa on the throne of 
her father Charles the Sixth. Unfortunately, 
the English, Dutch, and Austrian armies, which, 
while conducted by the great talents of Eugene 
and Marlborough, had nearly driven JLauis 
the Fourteenth to the last extremities; when 
led by Konigseck, and by William, Duke of 
Cujnberland, were every where defeated on 
the same plains. Marshal Saxe demolished 
the Barrier that protected Holland against 
the overwhelming power of France; and 
only the moderation or indolence of Louis 
the Fifteenth, which checked his conquesfs, 
gave peace to Europe in 1748, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. That Prince, had he been animated 
by the ambition of his predecessor, or by the 
spirit of conquest which im})elled the Frencli 
Republic in 1795, might have entered Am¬ 
sterdam, and have subjected the Zuyder 
sea to his dominion. ‘ Escaped from this 
imminent peril, the Dutch remained neutral 
spectators of the Contest which * took place 
between us and France in 1756, wl>en 
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Flanders, which for near a Century had con¬ 
stituted’ the Paloestra of Europe, became a 
country of repoie; and the House of Austria 
for the first time joined her inveterate foe, 
tlie House of Bourbon. It was reserved for 
the calamitous .®ra of the American war, which 
familiarized us with disgraces and reverses, to 
witness Holland openly rangid against Great 
Britain, under the banners of Louis the Six¬ 
teenth and Charles the Third. The Opposition 
exulted at the Declaration of Hostilities tak¬ 
ing place between the two Countries, as setting 
the seal to Lord North’s ministerial embar- 
rassraents. Nor coiUd it be denied, lliat the 
necessity for blocking the Mouth of the Texel, 
and probably engaging the Dutch Fleet at the 
.^mtrance of their own ports, in the depressed, 
as well as inferior state of the British Navy; 
augmented the difficulties under which the 
Administration laboured, while it encreased 
the unpopularity oi’ the Sovereign. 

Yet never did any Government make 
greater eftbrts to avert and avoid a rupture, 
than were exerted by Lord North’s Cabinet. 
Sir Joseph Yorke, who, by long residence 
in Holland, had become in some measure 
naturalized at the Hague, exhausted every 
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art of diplomacy, to stem tlie cnrreiit of 
French and American politics. 'J’lie Siadt- 
holder, no less than the inajor'ty of the peo¬ 
ple throughout the Seven United Provinces, 
nourished the warmest partiality towards 
Great Britain : but the Prince of Orange had 
lost the public respect which his high Ollice 
ought to have excited; and the nation, im¬ 
mersed in narrow sjieculations of commercial 
advantage, displayed no spark of that piihlic 
spirit, which had operated such powerful 
effects against Philip the Second and Third, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth Cen¬ 
turies. The Pensionary, Van Berkel, acting 
under the impulse of Maurepas and of Ver- 
gennes, precipitated his countrymen on war 
with England, by signing a treaty with tho- 
Americaii Insurgents 5 precisely-as Madison,* 
in the Summer of 1812, commenced hostilities 
with us, by the suggestions of his Corsican 
Director. Nor did Fox and Burke arraign 
more,severely the measures of Lord North, 
as having produced the rupture with Holland; 
than the Leaders of Opposition in the House 
of Common.s, inveighed against the line of 
conduct on the part of Ministers, which led 
to the late contest with America. Both wars 
arose from a similar cause; the apparently 
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desperate, or highly alarming condition of 

** 

England. In 1780, we appeared to be rapidly 
sinking under the combination of European, 

Asiatic, and American foes. In 1812, Bo- 

• 

napartc, Master of the Continent, from the 
frontiers of Portugal to those of Russia, pre ¬ 
pared to consummate the subjugation of Eu¬ 
rope, by a inarch to Moscow. ' To Van Berkel, 
anti to Madison, the occasion seemed equally 
favourable for the developement of their ran- 
courous enmity to the English Government.. 
The measures of the former Minister led, 
at no distant period of time, in the spa'ie oi 
about fifteen years, to the subjugation ant! 
subversion of the Republic of Holland. Fu¬ 
turity will shew whether the policy of Ma- 
<^ison, if his base subservience to Bonaparte 
can merit the name, will prove more suc¬ 
cessful; and how far the American Presi¬ 
dent will justly challenge the future gratitude 
of his countrymen, more than the Pension¬ 
ary of Amsterdam merited the support of 
the Dutch. 

Nearly about the same time, Maria Theresa, 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, expired at 
Vienna, after a reign of forty years, during 
which she had exhibited a memorable iflstance 
•f the vicissitudes of fortune. Like Frederic, 
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King of Prussia, she acceded in 1740, and a 
great portion of their lives Avas passed in 
mutual hostility. The strength of her mind, 
and the tenacity of her character, sustained 
her amidst difficulties, wliich d woman of in¬ 
ferior resolution could not have surmounted. 
Since the death of Elizabeth, Queen oi' Eng¬ 
land, in 1603, 'Europe had not beheld any 
female on the Throne, who united so many 
private virtues, to so many great publ^ en¬ 
dowments. Maria Theresa manifested a mas¬ 
culine mind, blended with feminine qualities 
calcjdatcd to eouciliate universal affection. 
As a Sovereign, she possessed far greater re¬ 
sources, constancy, and energy, than had 
been exhibited by her father, the Emperor 
Cffiarles the Sixth. Her caution, experience-, 
and moderation, restrained the pernicious ac¬ 
tivity of her Son and Successor, Joseph the 
Second. His accession to the Dominions of 
the House of Austria, forms an unfortunate 
zEra, in the history of that Family j and was 
one of the many concurring circumstances 
which eventually facilitated the progress of 
the French Arms in the Netherlands, after 
the Revolution. 

Though sinking under the accumulated 
pressure of advancing age, as well as of disj 
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case an 4 infirmity, Maria Theiesa retained 
the possession of all her faculties, nearly to 
the last moments of her life. Religion and 
resignation smoothed its close. Two of the 
Archduchesses, her daughters, Maria and 
Elizabeth, who remained unmarried, con¬ 
stantly attended about her bed; but I have 
been assured that they could not prevail on 
their mother, though they earnestly entreated 
it,'e /en a short time preceding her dissolu¬ 
tion, to bequeath her blessing to the Arch¬ 
duchess Amelia, their Sister. That Priuc(!ss, 
who had been married to Don Fcnhnand, 
Duke of Parma, was supposed to have 
committed great irregularities of e\ ery kind. 
Only a short time before Maria Theresa 
"Tlreathed her last, having apparently fallen 
into a sort of insensibility, and her eyes be- 
Mig closed ; one of the Ladies near her per¬ 
son, in reply to an enquiry made respecting 
the state of the Empress, answered that her 
Majesty seemed to be asleep. “ No,’’ re¬ 
plied she, “ I could sleep, if‘ I would indulge 
“ repose; but I ana sensible of the near 
“ approach of death, and I will not allow 
“ myself to be surprized by him in my sleep. 
“ I wish to meet my dissolution,, awake.” 
Tliere is nothing transmitted to us by Antiqui¬ 
ty, finer than this answer, which is divested of 
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all ostentation. Voltaire himselfj Cynic as lie 
was, and always sei ere upon crowned lieads, 
must have admired it. Even &ie great Frede¬ 
ric, who survived MariaiTheresa near six years, 
though he met the approacli of death witli ])hi- 
losophy and fortitude, yet betrayed much re¬ 
luctance, displayed some peevisJiness, and per¬ 
haps a little atlectation or vanity, in the jire- 
parations for his dei)artjire. Neither Augustus, 
nor Vespasian, nor Adrian, though eayli- ol 
these Emperors seems to have contemplated 
death with a steady countenance, and almost 
with*^a smiling look; yet manifested more per¬ 
fect self possession in the last act of life. Maria 
Theresa was as much superior in virtue to 
her contemporary, Catherine the Second, as 
she fell beneath that Princess'in brilliancy oi’ 
talents. In the arts of reigning," in courage, 
in benignity of disposition, and in solid eiv 
dow'inents of' understanding, the Austrian 
may dispute for superiority even with tJie 
liussian Emj)ress. Posterity will perhaps 
confer more admiration on the latter Prin¬ 
cess, but must reserve its moral approbation 
and esteem for the former Sovereign. 
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MY OWN TIME. 


I’ART THE SECOND. 

•January, 1781. 

I AM now arrived, in tlic course of these 
Memoirs, at the beginning of the year 1781. 
BeJbre, however, we enter on the political 
event s of tliat disastrous period, it seems indis¬ 
pensable that we should survey the character 
«)f the Sovereign, of the Cabinet Ministers, 
of the Leaders of Opposition, and the princi¬ 
pal persons in both Houses of the new Par- 
iianient. Great llritain did not then present 
‘he same august, majestic, arid interesting 
spectacle to mankind, tvhich we have since 
exhibited, even during the most disastrous 
moments of the late RcAolutionary War. 
The Empi;*e, under Lord North's Admini¬ 
stration, was shaken and convulsed ift almost 
“^very quarter. ijomestic faction pervaded 
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all the. Departments of Government, .infected 


the j'savy, and manifested itself in every De¬ 
bate of either House of Parliament. The 


English were discontented; the Scots were 
sullen; and the Ii’ish had become clamorous 
for political, as well as for commercial eman¬ 
cipation. A Ministry, the members of which 
body did not always act in union, and still 
prosecuting a hopeless contest with America ; 
whatever ability the individuals composing it 
might separately possess, yet inspired no public 
confidence in the success of their future mea¬ 
sures. National Credit began to droop under 
the expences of a war carried on across the 
Atlantic, at an immense distance: while the 


commerce of the Country suffered at least in 
an equal degree, from the de^iredations qt 
the enemy. Noj- had Lord North provided, 
as Mr. Pitt afterwards did in 1786, any 
Sin/iing Fund for the gradual extinction of the 
Taxes which he annually imjiosed. The great 
Continental Powers looked on, either as un¬ 


concerned spectators, or as secret enemies. 
Joseph the Second, Emperor of" Germany, 
who had recently succeeded to the Bohe¬ 
mian and Hungarian' Thrones; imitating in 
this ^.stanc6 his mother’s line of policy, 
and occupied with domestic lleforms of" 
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various ^ kinds, took indeed no open part. 
But, connected as he was with France, 
by his sister’s marriage to Louis the Six¬ 
teenth, his inclinatipns might be sup¬ 
posed to lean towards the House of Bourbon, 
The great Frederic, sinking in yeai's, as well 
as under the pressure of diseases and infir¬ 
mities; satiated with military fiime; attentive 
principally to the improvement of his do¬ 
minions, and the augmentation of his Re¬ 
venue ; always attached from disposition, to 
the manners, language, and crown of France; 
beheld with satisfaction, the augmenting em¬ 
barrassments of the English Government. 
He had never forgiven Lord Bute for re¬ 
taining, when First Minister, the Subsidy 
-eiaimed by Prussia in 1762 ; and he nourished 
a dislike to the Country, which, as he per¬ 
haps justly conceived, had broken its faith 
with him on so important a point. Catherine 
the Second, ever anxious to throw a veil of 
glory over the tragical circumstances which 
placed her on the Russian throne, by ag¬ 
grandizing the Russian Empire; and availing 
herself with ability of the distress of England, 
contending against so many adversaries; set 
up pretensions to a maritime exemption from 
the Right of Search, claimed and exefeised 
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by Great IJritain in time ol' War. _ Placing 
berseJf at the head of the Baltic Powers, in 
union with the Courts of ^’openhagen and 
iStockholin, which made common Cause with 
her, she attempted to emancipate their Navies 
from any further submission to the British 
Flag. Lord North, unable to resent, or to 
oppose the policy of Catherine by open force, 
temporized, and waited for more propitious 
times. Portugal alone, amidst the general 
Hostility or Defection of Europe, ventifred to 
manifest her amicable disposition ; ami had 
the' generosity to refuse to' join the Baltic 
Confederacy, or to accede to the Armed 
Neutrality of the Northern States. 

*■ 

The King at this period of his lleign, w#-: 
far advanced in his fbity-third year. Though 
he came into the woi’ld at the term of seven 
Months ; a fact which is indisputable, as the 
late Duchess of Brunswic, his sister’s birth, 
took place on the 1 ith of August, 1737 ; and 
that of His Majesty, on the 4th of June, 
1738 ; yet nature had conferred on him a 
sound and vigorous frame of body. He was 
born in Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, 
where JFredpric, Prince of Wales, then re¬ 
sided V who had been peremptorily ordered 
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only a short ^iine betbre, to quit St. James’s 
Palace, by George the Second. I saw, not 
much more thaii a Year ago, the identical Bed 
in which the Princess of Wales was delivered, 
now removed to the Duke of' Norfolk’s seat 
of Worksop in the (’onnty of Nottingham; 
and it forcibly j>roves the rapid progress of 
domestic elegance and taste, within the last 
Eighty years. Except, that the furniture is 
of green silk, the Bed has nothing splendid 
about it; and would hardly be esteemed fit 
for the accommodation of a person of ordi¬ 
nary condition' in the present times. A 
course of systematic abstinence and exercise, 
had secured to George the 'lliird the enjoy¬ 
ment of almost uninterrupted health, down 
•t» the time of whicli 1 speak. So little had 
he been incoiiunoded by sickness, or by indis¬ 
position of any kind, from the period of his 
Accession till his memorable seizure in 1788, 
that scarcely was he ever compelled to ab¬ 
sent himself on that account, from a Levee, 
a Council, or a Drawdng-room, during eight 
and twenty years. One only exception to 
this Remark occurred in the Autumn of 
1765, when he was attacked by a tlisorder 
that confined him for several weeks j, relative 
to the nature and seat of which JVi*alady, 
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though many conjectures and assertions have 
been hazarded, in conversation, and even in 
print, no satisfactory inforiAation has ever 
been given to the woj.id. 

In tlie King’s countenance, a Physiognomist 
would have distinguished two principal cha¬ 
racteristics ; firmness, or as his enemies deno¬ 
minated it, obstinacy j tempered with benig¬ 
nity. The former expression was however 
indisputably more marked and prominent 
than the latter sentiment. He seemed to 
have a tendency to become corpulent, if he 
had not repressed it by systematic and unre¬ 
mitting temperance. On this subject I shall 
relate a fact, which was communicated to me 
by a friend, Sir John Macpiierson, who.w? 
ceived it from the great Earl of-Mansfield, to 
whom the King himself mentioned it; forcibly 
demonstrating that strength of mind, renunci¬ 
ation of all excess, and dominion over his appe¬ 
tites, which have characterized George the 
Third at every perioil of his life. Conversing 
with William, Duke of' Cumberland, his uncle, 
not long before that Prince’s death in 1764, His 
Majesty observed that it was witli concern he 
remarked the fluke’s augmenting corpulency. 
“ I Idinent it not less, .S'r,” replied he, but 
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it is ^lonstitutional; and I am much mis- 
“ taken if Your Majesty will not become as 
“ large as my_elfi before you attain to my 
“ age.” “ It arises from your not using suffi- 
'* cient exercise,” answered the King. “ I 
“ use, nev'ertheless,” said the Duke, “ con- 
“ stant and severe exercise of every kind. 
“ But there is another effort requisite, in 
“ order to repress this tendency, which is 
“ much more difficult to practise; and without 
“ which, no exercise, however violent, will 
suffice. I mean, great renunciation and tem- 
“ perance. Nothing else can prevent it'our 
“ Majesty from growing to my size.” The 
King made little reply; but the Duke’s words 
sunk deep, and produced a lasting impression 
*?>» his mind. From that day he formed the 
resolution, as he assured Lord Mansfield, of 
checking his constitutional inclination to cor¬ 
pulency, by unremitting restraint upon his ap¬ 
petite : a determination which he carried into 
complete effect, in defiance of every temptation. 


Perhaps no Sovereign, of whom Histor}^ an¬ 
cient or modem, makes mention in any age of 
the earth, has exceeded him in the practice of 
this virtue. It is a fact, that during many years 
of his life, after coming up from Kew, or from 
« B 3 
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Windsor, often on horseback, and sometimes in 

t 

heavy rain, to the Queen’s House; he has gone 
in a Chair to St. James’s, dreslijed himself, held 
a Levee, jjassed through all the forms of that 
long and tedious cei'emony, for such it was in 
the way that he performed it; without leaving 
any individual in tlje Carcle, unnoticed: and 
has afterwards assisted at a Privy Council, or 
given Audience to his Cabinet Ministers and 
others, till five, and even sometimes tjll six 
o’clock. After so much fatigue of body and 
of mind, the only refreshment or sustenance 
that he usually took, consisted in a few slices 
of bread and butter and a dish of tea, which 
he sometimes swallowed as he walked up and 
down, previous to getting into his Carriage, 
in order to return into the country. His lU’ 
derstanding, solid and sedate, •qualified him 
admirably for business, though it was neither 
of a brilliant, lively, nor imposing descri))tiou. 
But his manner did injustice to the endow¬ 
ments of his intellect: and unfortunately, it 
was in public that these minute personal de¬ 
fects or imperfections became most conspi¬ 
cuous. Dr. Johnson, indeed, thought other¬ 
wise on the Subject: for, ailcr the convers¬ 
ation with \yhich His Majest) was pleased to 
honoi*' that great literary character, in the Li- 
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brary at tlie' Queen’s House, in February, 
1767, he passed tlie highest Encomiums on 
the elegant man-’.ers of tl)e Sovereign. Boswell, 
in Johnson’s Life, speaking of this Circum¬ 
stance, adds, “ He said to Mr. Barnard, the 
“ Librarian, ‘ Sir, they may talk of the King 
“ as they will, but he is the finest Gentleman 
“ 1 have ever seen.’ And h'e iifterwards ob- 
“ served to Mr. Langton, ‘ Sir, his manners 
“ are those of as fine a Gentleman, as we may 
“ suppose Louis the Fourteenth, or Charles 
“ the Second.’ ” 

Independant of the edect necessarily pro¬ 
duced on Johnson’s mind, by so unexpected 
and flattering a mark of royal condescension, 
which may well be imagined to have operated 
mos't favourably on the opinions of the Mo¬ 
ralist; he was ])erhaps of all men, the least 
ca)>able of estimating personal elegance of de¬ 
portment. His vast iritellectual powers lay in 
aiiothej' line of discrimination. Had Johnson 
been now living, he might indeed witness the 
finest model of grace, dignity, ease, and afla- 
bility, which the worltl has ever beheld, united 
in the same jiei'son. him arc really blended 
the majesty of Louis the hourteenth, with 
the amenity of Charles the SeconA But 
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George the Third was altogetner destitute 
of these ornameutal and adventitious endow¬ 
ments. The oscillations of hiji body, the pre¬ 
cipitation of his questions, hone of which, 
it Was said, would wait for an answer j and 
the hurry of his articulation, afforded on the 
contrary, to little minds, or to malicious ob¬ 
servers, who only saw him at a Drawing room, 
occasion for calling in question the soundness 
of his judgment, or the strength of his fa¬ 
culties. None of his' Ministers, however, and 
Mr. Fox, if possible, less than any other, en¬ 
tertained such an opinion. His whole Reign 
forms indeed, the best answer to the impu¬ 
tation. That he committed many errors, 
nourished many prejudices, formed many er¬ 
roneous estimates, and frequently adhere!*! 
too pertinaciously to his Determinations,' 
where he conceived, perhaps falsely, that they 
were founded in reason, or in justice ; — all 
these Allegations may be admitted.. Nor can 
the Injurious effects to himselfi and to his 
people, necessarily flowing in various in¬ 
stances, from such defects of Character and of 
Administration, be altogether denied. But 
these Infirmities, from which no man is 
exempt, cannot impugn his right to the 
affectiotiate veneration of posterity, for the 
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inflexible uprightness of his public conduct. 
And as little can they deprive him of the 
suffrages of the ’vise and good of every Age, 
who will bear testimony to the expansion of 
his mind, and the invariable rectitude of his 
intentions. 

It woidd, indeed, be difficult for History to 
produce an instance of any Prince who has 
united and displayed on the Throne, during 
near liaif a Century, so many personal and pri¬ 
vate virtues. In the flower of youth, unmarri¬ 
ed, endowed witlj a vigorous constitution, and 
surrounded with temptations to pleasure or 
indulgence of every kind, when he succeeded 
to the Crown, he never yielded to these seduc- 
less ‘iftectionately attached to the 
Queen, than Charles the Pirst was to his Con¬ 
sort Henrietta Maria, he i-emained neverthe¬ 
less altogether exemjit from the uxoriousness 
which characterized his unfortunate prede- 
(‘essor, and which operated so fatally in the 
course of his Reign. 

Wilkes, in the papers of the “ North Briton,” 
.and “ Junius” always affected, by drawing 
comparisons' between the two Kings, to de¬ 
monstrate the moral resemblance that existed 
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bctwcen them : but, the pretended similarity 
was only external, in matters of mere deport¬ 
ment, not of solid character., It must be ap¬ 
parent to every impartial man, who studies 
their respective reigns and 'line of political 
action, how superior was George the Third to 
Charles, on the three great points that consti¬ 
tute the essential difierence betw'een men. 
Tlie first of these qualities was Firmness of 
Mind. To his weakness, not even to give it a 
severer Epithet, in abandoning Lord Strafford 
to the rage of his enemies, we may trace all 
tlig misl'ortunes that acco^?ipanied Charles 
from that Time to the close of life; misfortunes 
aggravated by the reproaches of his own con¬ 
science, for delivering up his Minister a vic¬ 
tim to popular violence. His present Majesty 
neither deserted Lord Bute, ivhen most uii- 
popular, in 1763; nor the Duke of Grafton, 
amidst the Tumults of March, 1769; nor 
I.,ord North in the more awfid Riots of 
June, 1780. As little did he turn his back on 
Lord George Germain, after the defeats of 
Saratoga, or of York Town, amidst the dis¬ 
asters of the American’ war. Far from recur¬ 
ring for support to his Ministers, he constantly 
extended it to'them ; and never shrunk from 
personal risk, responsibility, or odium. His 
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conduct on tlxc inc'inorable seventh of June, 
1780, bolh at tlie Council Table, and during 
the course of tht^t calamitous night which l‘ol- 
lowcd, will best exemplify the assertion. 
Charles, thougli' personally brave in the field, 
and perfectly composed on the Scaffold, was 
deficient in political courage, steadiness of 
temjier, and tenacity of determination. TJiese 
cpialitics, formed tlie distinguishing character¬ 
istics of George the Third, who seems, when 
assailed by misfortunes, to have taken as his 
Motto, the sentiment of the Roman Poet: 

“ d'u nc cede Malis; sod contra, aiidentici' ito.'' 

Nor iloes the balance incline less in his 
flavour, when compared with his predecessor 
of the Stuart line, on the article oi Judgment. 
If any act of His present Majesty’s Reign 
or Government, may seem to bear an ana¬ 
logy to the intemjierate, vindictive, and pei - 
nicious attempt of Charles, to sieze on^the 
five Members of tlie House of Commons; it 
was the order issued by a General Warra 7 it, 
to take Wilkes into cu&tody. Nor shall 1 un¬ 
dertake the defence of that proceeding, which 
1 have always considered as tl/e least justifia¬ 
ble measure embrac’ed since the King's^acces- 
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sion to the Throne, lint, when he authorized 
it, in April, 1763, he had not completed his 
twenty-fifth year. Charles the First was above 
forty, at the time of his committing the rash 
act in question. That George the Third, if 
he had ever been reduced to take up arms 
against his subjects, might, from the partiali¬ 
ties of parental" afiection, have committed an 
error similar to that of Charles when he en¬ 
trusted the command of his forces to.Prince 
Rupert; I w ill even admit to be probabie, rea¬ 
soning from the campaigns of 1793, 1794, 
and 1799. But, no man who has followed 
the whole chain of events from 1760 down 
to 1810, can hesitate in pronouncing, that 
under circumstances the most appalling to 
the human mind, demanding equal foisfei' 
tude and intellectual resources-, he has dis¬ 
played a degree of ability that we would 
vainly seek in the Stuart King’s unfortunate 
Administration, terminated by the Scafibld. 

« 

It is how'ever in moral Principle and good 
Faith, that the superiority of the one Sove¬ 
reign over the other, becomes most irresisti¬ 
ble, and forces the completest conviction. 
“ Charles the ‘First,’"’ says Junius, “ lived 
“ andodied a Hypocrite.” However severe 
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we may esteem' this sentence, we cannot con¬ 
test that his insincerity formed a prominent 
feature of his cbmacter, and eminently con¬ 
duced to his destruction, It was proved by a 
variety of facts, and it unquestionably deterred 
Cromwell, as well as others of the Republican 
leaders, from exhibiting or anticipating the 
conduct of Monk. Unable to’ trust his most 
solemn assurances, they found no security for 
themselves, except in bringing him to the 
Block. * But, George the Third exhibited a 
model of unshaken fidelity to his engage¬ 
ments ; even those most repugnant to his o^n 
feelings, and most contrary to his own judg¬ 
ment. I coidd adduce many proofs of the 
fact. How magnanimous was his reception and 
•refitment of Adams, in 1783; a man person- 
ally obnoxious-; when presented to iiim at his 
Levee, as Envoy from the American States! 
In terms the most conciliating, yet nobly 
frank, he avowed to that Minister, with what 
reluctance he had consented to the separation 
of the Trans-Atlantic British Colonies from 
his Dominion ; “ But,” added he, “ their 
“ Independance being now consummated, I 
“ shall be the last man in my Kingdom to 
“ encourage its violation.” 
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He acteil in a similar manned when the Pre- 
liminaries of Peace were signed in 1801, with 
Prance. No Measure of State in the Power of 
Ministers to adopt, cyuld have been, under the 
existing circumstances, less consonant to his 
ideas of safely, policy, and wisdom : a fact of 
which the (Cabinet was so perfectly aware, that 
Lord Hawkesb'urv ufiixed Ins signature to tlic 
Articles, not only without the King’s consent 
or approbation, but without his knowledge. It 
took place, as is well known, on the‘first of 
October, just as he was about to return from 
Wejmouth to Windsor. tThe Cabinet in¬ 
stantly sent ofi‘ a Messenger, with the intelli¬ 
gence, who met the King at Andover ; and 
the Pacfpiet was brought to him as he stood 
in the Drawing Room of the Inn, engaged -bv 
conversation with the late Earl of Cardi¬ 
gan, and two other Noblemen. His Majesty, 
Avholly unsuspicious of the fact, and not ex¬ 
pecting to receive any news of importance, or- 
dened them not to leave the Apartment, as 
they were preparing to do, in order that he 
might have time to peruse the Dispatch. Rut, 
on inspecting its contents, he betrayed so much 
surprize, both in his looks and gesture, that 
they were again about to qtiit liis presence. 
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The Kinjr then^ addressed them, and holding 
the Letter open in his hand, “ I liave received 
“ suqirizing nev^s,” said he, “ but it is no 
“ secret. Preliminaries of Peace are signed 
“ with France. I knew nothing of it what- 
“ ever; but since it is made, 1 sincerely wish 
“ it may prove a lasting Peace.” 

Louis the Twelfth, King of France, sur- 
nained in Histor}', “ the Father of his people,” 
is said to have observed, that “ il‘ good faith 
were banished from among men, it should be 
Ibund in the bosOms of Princes.” This sub¬ 
lime maxim or sentiment, seems to liave 
been inherent in the intellectual formation of 
George the Third. His Coronation Oath was 
Tver present to *his mind; and he dreaded 
the sliglitest iblraction of that solemn Com- 
paft made with his people, to which the Deity 
had been invoked as a party, far more than 
the loss of his Crown or life. When Mr. Pitt, 
sustained by four of the Cabinet Ministers, 
made the experiment of forcing him to violate 
it, on the 29th of January, 1801, relative to 
the Question of “ Catholic F.maucipation in 
Ireland;” they instantly found themselves 
out of Office. They unquestionably diil not 
intend to resign : but, having compell^'d the 
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King no less than four timeJI; in the course 
of a few years, to give way, where the Ma¬ 
jority of his Cabinet differed, from him j they 
erroneously assumed, that he would act in 
the same manner, where his Conscience was 
concerned. Sustained however by his prin¬ 
ciples, he did not hesitate a moment in ac¬ 
cepting their Resignation, though he accom¬ 
panied the Acceptance with the most flat¬ 
tering testimonies under his Hand, of.esteem 
and personal attachment. Uninstructed by 
such a warning. Lord Grenville, who had 
b^en one of the five Cabinet Members al¬ 
luded to above, aided by Lord Grey, re¬ 
peated the Attempt six years later, after Fox’s 
decease,^ with isimilar success. Charles the 
First did not manifest the sftme religious-4-c« 
spect for the sanctity of his Oaths and En¬ 
gagements. If his enemies in Parliament, 
and in the Field, could ha^'e reposed the un¬ 
limited confidence in him, which George the 
Third challenged from his Opponents, that 
unhappy Prince might have died in his Bed 
at Whitehall. 

I will subjoin only one Anecdote more, on 
a |)oinf; so anteresting, which vitally charac¬ 
terize the present King. Towards the end 
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of the month jof Jiinuary, 1805, at a time 
when he was much occupied in preparations 
for the Installation of the Knights of the 
Gartevy destined to take place on tlie ap¬ 
proaching IVenty-third of April; and w'hile 
conversing on the subject with some persons 
of high rank, at Windsor ; one ol them, a No¬ 
bleman deservedly distinguished by his favour, 
said, “ Sir, are not the new Knights, now meant 
“ to be jnstallcd, obliged to take the Sacrament 
“ befoie the ceremony?” Nothing could 
assuredly have been further from his idea or 
intention, than to have asked the Questic/n, 
in a manner capable of implying any levity 
or iiTeverence. Nevertheless, His Majesty in¬ 
stantly changed countenance; and assuming a 
. <-’ev4yc look, aftec a moment or two of pause, 
“ No,” replied* he, “ that religious Institution 
“ is not to be mixed with our profane ccre- 
“ monies. Even at the time of my Coro- 
“ nation, I was very unwilling to take the 
“ Sacrament. But, Avhen they told me tha,t it 
“ was indis])ensablc, and that I must rcceiAe 
“ it; before I approached the Communion 
“ Table, I took off the Bauble from my head. 
“ The Sacrament, my Lord, is not to be ])ro- 
“ laned by our Gothic institutions.” — The 
severity of the King's manner while h» pro- 
voL. r. c c 
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iiounced these words, impressed all present, 
and suspended for a short time, the conver¬ 
sation. Is’ever was any Ih ince more religiously 
te)iacious of his Engagements or Promises. 
Even the temporary privation' of his intellect, 
did not afiect his regard lo the Assurances 
that he had given previous to such alien- 
.ition of mind f nor, whicli is still more won¬ 
derful, obliterate them from his llecollection. 
I know, that on lii.s lleeovery from .thc^se- 
verest Visitations umler which lie has laboured, 
lie has said to his Minister, in the first mo- 
m&nts of his (-onvalescence ;• “ Previous to my 

attack of Illness, 1 made such and such 
“ Promises-, they must be efiec-tualed.” How 
deep a sense ot‘ honour, and how strong a 
moral principle must hil^ e animated suej^ a. 
Prince! 

J'he education of George llie Third had 
not been conducted or superintended in many 
respects, with as mucli care, as his birth, 
and the great prospects to wliich he was heir, 
should seem to have claimed from his Pre¬ 
decessor. He was orily'^ between twelve and 
thirteen years of age, when lie lost his father; 
and the late 'King did not extend any very 
enlightened or affectionate attention to that 
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importaHjt national object. Even his mother, 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, appears 
to have been deeply sensible to the ineffici¬ 
ency of the various Preceptors successively 
employed about her son. Other charges, 
of a still more serious nature, were preferred 
against some of the individuals entrusted 
with the formation of his Principles, or who 
had constant access to him; as if they en¬ 
deavoured +0 imbue him with arbitrary no¬ 
tions, and to put into his hands Authors 

known to have inculcated tyrannical Maxims 

* » 

of Government. ' These accusations, destitute 
of proof, and denied in the most peremptory 
manner at the time when they w'ere made in 
1752 or 1753, by tlie Princess Dow^ager, rest on 
ni>«olid Foundations. If we wish to contem¬ 
plate a portrai’t of the young Prince of Wales 
at, seventeen years of age, drawn by his own 
mother in August, 1755, and communicated 
oontidentially to a friend, w-e have it in 
Dodington’s “ Diary.” She said, that “ he 
“ was shy and backward; not a wild, dis- 
“ sipated boy, but good-natured and cheerful, 
“ with a serious cast iij)on the w'holc: that 
“ those abopt him, knew?; him no more than if 
“ they had never seen him. That he .was not 
“ quick j but, with those he was acquainted, 
c c 2 
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“ applical)]e and intelligent. His education 
“ had given hci’inneh pain. His book-learning 
“ she was no judge of, though she supposed it 
“ small or useless; bwt she hoped he might 
“ have been instructed in the general iinder- 
“ standing of things.” It is impossible to 
doubt the accuracy and tidelity of this Pic¬ 
ture, many features of which, continued in¬ 
delible throughout his-whole Ilcign. 

In moilern History he was tolerably well 
instructed; particularly in the Annals ol‘ 
England and of France, as'well as of Ger¬ 
many : but in classical knowledge, and all 
the compositions of Anticpiity, either of 
Greece or of Rome, historical, as well as po¬ 
etic, he was little coinersant. So sligh>*Or 
imperfect was his acquaintance with Latin, 
that at Forty, it may be doubted if he could 
have construed a })age of Cicero, or of Ovid. 
He never delighted indeed in those branches 
of study, nor ever passed much of his time 
in sedentary occupations, calculated to improve 
his mind, after his Accession to the Crown. 
A newspaper, which he commonly took up 
after dinner, and over which, hgwever inte- 
resting^ -its contents might be, he usually fell 
asleep in less than half an hour, constituted 
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the ordinary extent of his application. Nor 
ouglit we to wonder at this circumstance, if 
we consider liow numerous were jiis Avo¬ 
cations ; and how littlp leisure the necessary 
perusal of public Papers, Dispatches, and 
J^etters, could have left him for literary Re¬ 
search. If, however, he did not possess a very 
cultivated understanding,he might nevertheless 
be justly considered as not deficient in Accom- 
])lishraents befitting his high station. He con¬ 
versed with almost equal fluency, as all those 
who frequented the Levee or the Drawing- 
Room, coultl attest, in the English, T-ieiich, 
and Gei’inan languages ; nor was lie ignorant 
of Italian. He wrote with bi'evity, perspi¬ 
cuity, and facility. 1 have had opportunities 
t<S!»see or hear various of his confidential 
Notes, addressed, during the Period of the 
American War, to a Nobleman high in Office, 
some of which were written under very deli¬ 
cate circumstances. In all of them, good 
sense, firmness, principle, consistency,, and 
self-possession, were strongly marked through 
every line. In Mechanics of all kinds, he 
delighted and indulged himself; a relaxation 
which seems, somewhat unjustly, to have 
excited much animadversion, and still more 
ridicide. But it Cannot be denied, titat dur- 
c c 3 
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ing this period of his Reign, and down to a 
later stage of it, the English people, — for I 
will not ^ay the Scotch, — viewed all the fail¬ 
ings of their Sovereign with a microscopic 
eye, while they did injustice to his numerous 
excellencies. They have, however, made him 
full amends since 1783, lor their preceding 
severity. 

For Painting and Architecture he sliewed 
a taste, the more admired, us his tAvo imme¬ 
diate predecessors on the Throne, altogether 
destitute of sucli a quality, extended neither 
favor nor protection to Polite Letters. Since 
Charles the First, no Prince had expended 
such sums in the purcliase of ])roductions of 
Art, or so liberally patronized* Artists of ev#^y 
kind. Music ahvays constitutetl one of Ins 
favorite recreations } and towards this time of 
his life he began to take a pleasure in hunt- 
ting, for which diversion lie had not maiii- 
festod in his youth so much partiality. Rut, 
another occupation or passion, which, from 
its beneficial tendency and results, as well as 
from the tranquil enjoyments annexed to it, 
might seem peculiarly analagous to his cha¬ 
racter and disposition, employed much of his 
thoughts, and no inconsiderable portion of his 
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leisure. , I mean Farming, and Agricultural 
pursuits. He may be said to have shewn 
the way, and to have set the example, which 
has since been imitated by the lute Duke 
of Bedford, Mr. Coke, Lord Somerville, Sir 
John Sinclair, and so many other distin¬ 
guished persons. . Even this inclination, 
however beneficial and laudable, in all its re¬ 
sults, yet exposed hin* to satirical reflexions, 
which.malignity or party spirit embodied in 
the form of caricatures. 

Satisfied with the legitimate Power en- 
tru.sted to him by the British Constitution, 
and deeply impressed with the sanctity as 
well as inviolability of the Oath administered 
tb'diim at his Coronation ; George the Third 
did not desirfe to jiass the limits of his rightful 
IVerogative. But, ecpuilly tenacious of his 
just pretensions, and firm in resisting popular 
violence or innovation, he never receded from 
any point, or abandoned any measure, under 
the impulse of personal apprehension. His 
courage was calm, temperate, and steady. It 
was constitutional and hereditary ; but it was 
always sust,ained by coiudction, sense of pub¬ 
lic duty, and Religion. These sentioients in- 
spired, acc/impanied, and upheld him,* in the 
c c 4 
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most distressing moments of his. Reign. 
Though he had not, like George the First, 
commanded Armies, and made Campaigns, 
in Hungary, or on .the Rhine; nor had 
he proved his valor in the field, like George 
the Second, who fought at Oudenarde in 
his youth, and at Dettingcn in his age; 
yet he possessed no less bravery than liis 
Ancestors : while he joined to personal 
steadiness, a quality still more rare;^ poli¬ 
tical resolution. After the attempt made 
to assassinate him in 1787, by Margaret 
Nit’holson ; an attempt which' only failed from 
the knife being worn so thin about the mid¬ 
dle of the blade, that it bent with the resist¬ 
ance of tjie King’s waistcoat, instead of en¬ 
tering his body, as it would* otherwise Im^ 
done; he immediately held his* LeA-ee, with 
the most perfect composure. No person wbo 
was present on that day at St. James’s, coukl 
have supposed that he had just csca})ed from 
so imminent a danger. 

In November, 1795, w'hen the Pebble 
was thrown or discharged into the Coach, 
in which he was proceeding tq Westmin¬ 
ster, to. open the Session of Parliament; 
W'hile surrounded by a most ferocious mob. 
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who m9,nife»ted a truly Jacobinical spirit, 
he exhibited a calmness and self posses¬ 
sion, prepared for every event. Few of his 
subjects would have shewn the presence of 
mind, and attention to every thing except 
himself, which pervaded his whole conduct, 
on the evening of the 15th of May, 1800, at 
the time that Hadfield discharged a Pistol 
over his head, in the Theatre, loaded with 
two Slugs. His whole anxiety was directed 
towaixls the Queen, who not having entered 
the Box, might, lie appiehcnded, on hearing 
of the event, be overcome by her surjirize or 
emotions. The Dramatic piece which was 
about to be represeiited, commenced in a 
short space of time, precisely as if no acci¬ 
dent had interrupted its perfbrmanc-e ; and so 
little were his nerves shaken, or his internal 
trgn(|uillity disturbed by it, tliat he took 
his accustomed doze of three or lour minutes, 
between the conclusion of the Play, and the 
commencement of tlie Farce, precisely as he 
would have done on any other night. This cir¬ 
cumstance, which so^ strongly indicated his 
serenity, did not escape the notice of his 

Attendants. 

« 

He received during the couxse of his*Reign, 
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innumerable anonymous letters,- threatening 
his life, all which he treated with uniform in¬ 
difference. A Nobleman, who is now no more, 
and who during many, years was frequently 
about his person, as well as much in his con¬ 
fidence ; assured me that he had seen se¬ 
veral of them, which His Majesty shewed 
him, particularly when at Weymouth. While 
residing there during, successive seasons, he 
was warncil in tlie ambiguous manner already 
mentioned, not to ride out on particulardays, 
on certain roatls, if he a alued his safety: but the 
King never failed to mount Ins Horse, and to 
take the very road indicated in the letter. 
.Speaking on the subject to that Nobleman, he 
said, “ I,very well know that any man who 

“ chooses to sacrifice his own life, mav, w'lv«l- 

•* • 

“ ever he pleases, take away ihinc; riding 
“ out, as I do continually, witli a singjie 
“ Equerry and a Footman. I only hope 
“ that whoever may attempt it, w ill not do it 
“ iir^ a barbarous or brutal maniier.” W'hen 
we reflect on his conduct under these cir¬ 
cumstances, as w'ell as (Juring the Tumults of' 
March, 1769, and the Riots of June, 1780; — 
and if w^e contrast if, with the wgak or pu- 
sillanipious deportment of Louis the Sixteenth, 
in July, 1789, when the French Monarchy 
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was virtuall}* overturned; in October of 
the same year, at the time of his being car¬ 
ried Prisoner from Versailles to Phris; or, 
on the loth ol‘ August, 1792, when he aban¬ 
doned the Tuillcries, to seek refuge in the 
National Assembly ;—we shall perceive the 
leading cause of tlie Preservation of England, 
and ol'the Destruction of France. To George 
the Third, considered 'm his Kingly capacity, 
might .well be apjdicil the assertion, 


-“ 'ri- the l;!st Ki V stoiu; 

“ That iiuike.s tin- Artli.” 


He seemed as if raised up by Providence, 
in its bounty to mankind, like an impregnable 
mound, to arrest the fury r)f Revolution and 

.IkiAdtinism. l 3 ow can we wonder that such 

, • 

a Prince .sliould prefer Pitt, notwithstanding 
the inflexibilities of his character, and the 
intractability of his natural disposition, for 
hirst Minister ; rather than Fox, who was the 
Eulogist of Washington, of Laurens, of La 
Fayette, of ('ondorcet, and all tlie Saints or 
Martyrs of Fi’ench a.nd American insun*ec- 
tion! 


That George the Third did* not display 
those great energies ol’ mind, those arts of 
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condescending popularity, and thaj; assem¬ 
blage of extraordinary endowments, which 
met in Elizabeth ; and which .rendered her at 
once the terror of Eprope, and the Idol of 
her own subjects, must be admitted. That he 
could not, like C'harles the Second, balance 
the errors or the vices of his Government, by 
the seduction of* his manners ; and induce his 
people, like that Prince, to love his person, 
though they condemned his conduct; we 
shall as readily confess. That he had not 
the advantage ol’being brought uj) amidst pri¬ 
vations and niortilications of every kind, like 
AVilliam the 'J'hird ; nor was, like William, 
compelled, at his first entrance on ])ublic life, 
to extricate his country by Arms, from a 
powerful foreign invader:—-'that he did«BOt 
nourish the prof<)und ambitionj or detclope 
the deep j)olicy and actixe military sj)irit..of 
that illustrious Sovereign ; cannot h-.' disputed. 
But, if he was less distinguished by Talents 
thaK William, he exhibited greater viitues. 
He resembled, indeed, in the leading features 
of his character, more the Antouiues,^ than 
Trajan or Augustus ; and cxcitetl greater re¬ 
spect, than he awakened admiry,tion. But, 
Ages niay probably elapse, before we shall 
again ‘uehold on the Throne a Prince more 
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qualified, on the whole to dispense happiness, 
and more justly an object of universal affec¬ 
tion, blended with esteem. 

If we compare him, us it is natural to do, 
either in his public capacity, or in his private 
conduct, with liis two immediate predecessors, 
who may nevertheless justly be considered, on 
a fair review of their cli: racters, us umiable and 
excellent Sovereigns; the comparison is highly 
fiattering to George the Tliird. He possessed 
!:Jeed some advantages not enjoyed by 
either of those* Princes. His birth, which 
took ])lace in tins island, and that complete 
assimilation with the people of England, which 
can only result from the joint cftect.^of habits, 
laijguage, ami education, gave him a superi¬ 
ority over tiicm, and placed him upon higher 
gKound. The two preceding Kings were 
Foreign ers, who acceded, or were called to 
tlic Throne, at an advanced period of life. 
CJeorge the First had attained his fifly-third, 
and George the Second his forty-fourth year, 
at their respective accession. They naturally 
and necessarily considered Hanover as their 
native country, tiiongh fortune had transport¬ 
ed them to another soil. Even, their policy, 
their treaties, their w'ars, and all th^r mea- 
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sures, were wai'ped by foreign -predilections, 
to which tliey sacrificed the interests of Great 
Britain. 'From these prejudice^ the King, who 
had never visited his Electoral dominions, nor 
knew Germany except by description, was ex¬ 
empt in a great dcgi’oe. Less irn})etiions and 
irrascible than Iiis grandfatlier, he possessed 
likewise a more capacious mind, more com¬ 
mand of tem})cr, ami better talents for go¬ 
vernment. In moderation, judgment, and vi¬ 
gour of intellect, he at least cfjualled George 
the First : while in every other quality 
of the heart, or of the uiklerstanding, he 
exceeded tliat monarch. In bis pri\ ate life 
as a husband, a father, and a man, he was 
superior to either. The conduct of George 
the First in these relations, will not, indeed, 
bear a severe inspection. His treatment of tte 
unfortunate Sophia of Zell, his wife, whqjn 
he immured during the greater })art of her 
life, in a solitary Hanoverian Gastle, cannot 
be easily reconciled to the feelings of justice, 
or even of humanity. As little did he consult 
decorum, or public opinion and morals, in 
bringing over with him from Hanover to this 
country, his two German Mistrespes, Sophia, 
Baroness Kilmanseck, and Melesina, Princess 
of Eberstein, whom he respectively created, the 

5 
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one^Countessi of Darlington, and the other, Du- 
chess of^ Kendal. We may sec in Mr. Walpole’s 
“ Reminiscences,” how openly they were 

received here in that character. Charles the 

« 

Second could hot have observed less secrecy, 
with respect to Lady Castlemaine, or the 
Duchess of Portsmouth j nor have manifested 
less scruple about raising them to the dignity 
of the British peerage., Even at sixty-seven 
years of age, George the First, it appears, was 
about to have formed a new connection of the 
same nature, with Miss Brett, when he was 
carried off by an apoplectic stroke. 

His Son and successor displayed indeed 
tire utmost affection for his Queen, with whom 
hejrot only livevl on terms of conjugal union, 
)iut, whose loss he deplored with tears, and 
cherished tlie warmest respect for her me¬ 
mory. Yet 4 c did not on that account, 
restrain his inclinations for other women. Mrs, 
Howard, who became afterwards Coujitcss 
of Suffolk; and Madame de WaJmoden, better 
known as Countess of Yarmoutli; the one 
previous, and the other subsequent to Queen 
Caroline’s decease; w'cre both avowedly dis¬ 
tinguished by the strongest marks of royal 
favour. The latter is accused by populai*report, 
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of having made on more tlian one occasion, a 
mostiinjustifiable use, or rather abuse, of her 
interest with the King. Even^ Peerages were 
said to be sold and distributed for her pecuni¬ 
ary benefit: a charge that has' been revived 
from the Treasury Bench, in our time. 
George the Third exhibited a model of self- 
command and of continence, at twenty-two, 
than which antiquity, ^reek or Roman, can 
produce nothing more admirable, in the persons 
of Alexander or of Scipio. It is well known 
that before his marriage he distinguished 
by his partiality Lady Sarah Lenox, then 
one of the most beautiful young w'omen of 
high rank in the kingdom. Edw'ard the 
Fourth, or Henry the Eighth, in his situa¬ 
tion, regardless of consequences, w'ould have 
married her, and placed her on ‘the Throne 
Charles the Second, more licentious, would 
have endeavoured to seduce her. But, the 
King, who, though he admired her, neither 
desirjed to make her his wife nor his mistress, 
subdued his passion by the strength qf his 
reason, his principles, and his sense of public 
duty. When we reflect on these circum¬ 
stances, w'e may say with Horace, addressing 
ourselves to tJie British Nation, 

• “ Qnando ulium inveniet Parem ?” 
lO 
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After having thus faithfully pourtray«(|[, 
though in the seeming language of pane^ric, 
the Character of George the Third, it is im¬ 
possible, nevertheless, without violating truth 
to deny, that at this time, far from being po¬ 
pular, he was not even an object of general 
affection. We may justly question whether 
Charles the Second, though me of the most 
unprincipled, profligate, and licentious Sove¬ 
reigns who ever reigned in this country; des¬ 
titute of morals; sunk in dissolute pleasures; 
who tamely beheld his fleet burned by the 
Dutcli, in his own harbours; a pensioner .of 
France; insensible to national glory; and re¬ 
gardless of the subjection of the Continent 
to Louis the Fourteenth; — yet was ever so 
unpopular at any period of his rCign. In 
order to explain this seeming Paradox, and to 
shew how a Prince, who, apparently, from 
his many private virtues, should have possess¬ 
ed the attachment of his subjects; was never¬ 
theless considered by a very large proportion 
of them, with contrary sentiments; we must 
revievl^the principal features of his Govern¬ 
ment. That retrospect will fully account for 
the circumstance, while .it* elucidates the 
events which followed the commencement of 
the year 1781. 

V01-. I. 


D D 
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llp.'o tlie confined plan of education, and 
seq^stered mode of life which the Ring led, 
subsequent to the death of his father, before 
his owai accession to the Crown, may be 
justly traced and attributed, ‘at least in j)art, 
many of the errors, as well as the misfortunes, 
that mark the portion of the British Annals, 
from 1760 down to the close of the American 
War. During near ten years which elapsed 
between tlie death of Jiis father, early in 17^*, 
and the decease of his grandfather; a period 
when the human mind is susceptible of such 
deep impressions; he remained in a state of al¬ 
most absolute seclusion from his future people, 
and from the world. Constantly resident at 
Leicester House, or at Carlton House, when he 
was in London ; immured at Kew, whenever he 
went to the country; perpetually.under the eye 
of his Mother and of Lord Bute, who acted in 
the closest unity of design j he saw comp^a- 
tively few other persons: and those, only 
chosen individuals of both sexes. They natu¬ 
rally obtained, and long preserved, a veiy firm 
Ascendant over him. When he ascen^d the 
Throne, though already arrived at manhood, 
his very person \Fas hardly known, and his 
character was* still less understo'od, beyond 

:i narrow Circle. Precautions, it is well ascer- 
6 
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tained, were oven adopted by the Princefs 
Dowager, to preclude as much as possible, 
access to him: pjecautions which, to' the ex¬ 
tent of lier ability, wer^ redoubled after he 
became King. It will scarcely be believed, 
but it is nevertheless true, that, in order to 
prevent his conversing with any persons, or re¬ 
ceiving any written intimations, anonymous or 
otherwise, between the Drawing Room and the 
Door ofXJarlton House, when he was returning 
from thence to St. James’s, or to Buckingham 
House, after his evening visits to his mother, 
she never failed to' accompany him till he got 
into his Sedan chair. “ Junius” in May, 1770, 
after invidiously comparing Edward the Se¬ 
cond and Richard the Second, two of the 
weakost Princes 'who ever reigned in this 
(’ountry, with’ George the Third; adds, 
whep summing up the leading features of his 
character, “ Secluded from the world, ^ at- 
“ tached from his infancy to one set of per- 
“ sons, and one set of ideas, he can neither 
“ open his heart to new connections, nor his 
“ mind to better inferpiation. A charac- 

“ ter of this sort, is the soil ^fittest to pro- 
“ duce that obstinate bigotry in politics and 
religion, which begins with a meritorious 
sacrifice of the understanding, andfii&lly 
n D 2 
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“ conducts the Monarcli and the Martyr 
“ to the Block.” 

A Prince who hadj)cen endowed by nature 
with great energies of mind, would, no doubt, 
have soon liberated himself from such fetters. 
Yet we may remember that Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, who surely must be considered as a 
Sovereign of very superior intellectual At¬ 
tainments ; remained under the tutelage of 
his Mother and his Minister, of Anne of 

Austria and Cardinal Mazarin, till even a 

• 

later period of life than twenty-two. Nor 
did he then emancipate himself. It was 
Death, that by carrying off the Cardinal, 
allowed the King to display those qualities, 
which have rendered so celebrated hisjtiame 
and reign. A Prince, on the other hand*, of 
a gay, social, dissipated, or convivial turn, 
woijdd equally have burst through these impe¬ 
diments. But, Pleasure of every kind, in the 
common acceptation of the term, as meaning 
Dissipation, presented scarcely any attractions 
for him, even previous to his marriage. Stories 
were indeed .generally circulated, of his at¬ 
tachment to a young woman, a Quaker, about 
this time,of his life; just as Scandal, many 
ye£^s afterwards, whispered that he distin- 
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guished l,ady firidget Tollemaclie by his par¬ 
ticular attentions. The former report was pro¬ 
bably well founded; and the latter Assertion 
was unquestionably true: but those persons 
who have enjoyed most opportunities of study¬ 
ing the King’s character, will most incline to 
believe, that in neither instance did he pass 
the limits of innocent Gallantry, or occasional 
familiarity. As little v as he to be seduced 
by the gratifications of the table, of wine, or of 
festivity. To all these allurements he seemed 
disinclined from natural constitution, moral, 
and physical. His brother Edward, Duke of 
York, plunged on the contrary very early, 
into every sort of excess. But the example, 
however calculated to opei’ate it might seem, 
produced no eftect on a Pi’ince, modest, 
reserved, continent, capable of great self- 
coiumand, and seeking almost all his amuse¬ 
ments within a narrow domestic circle. 

Before he succeeded to the Crown, Lord Bute 
constituted in fact almost his only constant 
companion and confident. To him alone the 
Heir Apparent unbosomed hi« thoughts: with 
him the Prjnce rode, walkfed, read, and con- 
versed. They were on horsebaxjk together, 
upon the 25th of October, 1760, not far from 
D D 3 
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Kew, when the intelligence of George the Se- 
cond’s sudden death reached him ; confirmed 
immediately afterwards by Mr. Pitt in person, 
who then presided at the head of His Majesty’s 
Counsels, or formed at least the Sold of the 
Cabinet. On receiving the information, they 
returned to the Palace, where the new King 
remained during the whole day, and passed 
that night, not coming up to St. James’s 
till the ensuing morning. Mr. Pitt having 
presented him a Paper, containing a few 
sentences, which he suggested, it might be 
proper to pronounce on meeting the Privy 
Council; the King, after thanking him, re¬ 
plied, that he had already considered the sub¬ 
ject, and had drawn up his intended Address, 
to be delivered at the Council Table, -^’he 
Minister, who perceived that Tord Bute had 
anticipated him, made the unavoidable infe¬ 
rence. It was indeed sufficientlv obvious, that 
however his Administration might nominally 
continue for some time, yet his influence and 
authority were eclipsed or superceded. 

Lord Bute, though in his private character, 
if not irreproachable, in all respects, yet at 
least decorous and correct; nor by any means 
deficieftt in abilities; appears to have been ne- 
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vertheless a very unfit Governor for such a 
Prince. There exists even no doubt tliat 
George the Second opposed and disapproved 
his Appointment to that, important Office ; but 
the partiality and perseverance of the Princess 
J 3 owager, prevailed over the old King’s re¬ 
pugnance. The circumstance of Lord Bute’s 
being a native of Scotland, exposed him ne¬ 
cessarily to malevolent attacks of many kinds; 
a fact at "Wiiich, we who live in the present 
Century, ought not to wonder, when we re¬ 
flect how few years had then elapsed since the 
Rebellion of 1745. Wilkes and Churchill, 
the one in prose, the other in poetry, 
always levelled their keenest shafts against 
the Mother and the Minister of the young 
Soveajjign. His very virtues became matter of 
reproach, of ridicule, or of Satire. “ Junius,” 
sonya years later, improving upon these first 
Attemjits to degrade him in the estimation 
of liis subjects, condeu^d all tlie powers of 
Declamation in his memorable “ Letter tc the 
King.” Yet, the Nation at large, candid and 
just, appreciated him, fairly on his own me¬ 
rits. During the most glooijiy periods of his 
Reign, wh^e they laraenfed or reprobated 
the Measures of his various Adniinisfrations, 
from Lord Bute down to Lord Nortlf,.with 
n u 4 
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little variation or exception ; yet adipitted his 
personal virtues to form no slender extenuation 
of his pu'olic errors or demerits,. His exemplary 
discharge of every priyate Duty, balanced in 
their estimate, the misfortunes which his 
pertinacity, inflexibility, or injudicious selec¬ 
tion of his confidential servants, had entailed 
upon the Country, and upon the Empire. 

It is well known that George the Second 
and his son, Frederic, Prince of Wales, dur¬ 
ing several years previous to the Decease of 
the latter, lived on terms of'complete aliena¬ 
tion, or rather of hostility. Scarcely, indeed, 
were any measures observed, or was any veil 
drawn, before their mutual recriminations. The 
Prince expired suddenly, in the beginning of 
1751, at Leicester House, in* the arms of 
Desnoyers, the celebrated Daucing-Mastgr; 
who being near his bed side, engaged in play¬ 
ing on the Violin for His Royal Highness’s 
amusement, supported him in his last mo¬ 
ments. His end was ultimately caused by an 
internal Abscess, that had long been forming, 
in consequence pf a blow which he received 
in the side from a* Cricket Ball, while he was 
engaged in playing at that game, on the 
lawn &t Cliefden House in Buckinghamshire, 
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where hp then principally resided. It did 
not take place, however, for several Months 
subsequent to the accident. A collection of 
matter having been produced, which burst 
in his throat, the discharge instantly suffo¬ 
cated him. The King, his father, though he 
never went once to visit him during the whole 
progress of his illness, sent however con- 
stanxly to make enqui; ies; and received ac¬ 
counts eveiy two hours, of his state and con¬ 
dition. But lie was so far from desiring 
Frederic’s recovery, that on the contrary, 
he considered such an event, if it should take 
place, as an object of the utmost regret. He 
did not even conceal his sentiments on the 
point : for, I know from good authority, that 
the d^ing being' one day engaged in conversa¬ 
tion with the’Countess of Yarmouth, when the 
Page errtered, announcing that the Prince was 
better, “ There now,” said His Majesty, turn¬ 
ing to her, “ 1 told you that he would not die.” 
On the evening of his Decease, the 20th of 
March, George the Second had repaired, ac¬ 
cording to his usual custom, to Lady Yar¬ 
mouth’s Apartments, situated on the ground 
floor in St. James’s Palace, ^Irhei’e a party of per- 
sonsof distinction of both sexes, generall^assem- 
bled for the purpose. His Majesty bad just sat 
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down to Play, and was engaged at Cards, when a 
Page, dispatched from Leicester House, arrived, 
bringing information that the*Prince was no 
more. He received the intelligence without 
testifying either emotion or surprize. Then ris¬ 
ing, he crossed the room to Lady Yarmouth’s 
table, who was likewise occupied at Play; and 
leaning over her chair, said to her in ^ow 
tone of voice, in German, “ Fritz is dodc.” 
Freddy is dead. Having communicated it to 
her, he instantly withdrew. She followed 
him, the company broke up, and the News 
became public. These particulars were re¬ 
lated to me by the late Lord Sackville, who 
made one of Lady Yarmouth’s party, and 
heard the. King announce to her his son’s 
Decease. • . 


Frederic seems never to have enjoyed fienn 
his.early youth, a distinguished place in the af¬ 
fection of his father, whose partiality was re¬ 
served for his youngest son, William, Duke of 
Cumberland. During the last twelve years of' 
Frederic’s life, we know that he passed much of 
his time in anticipations of his future Sove¬ 
reignty, and in forming.Administrations, which, 
like his own lleign, were destined never to be 
realized. Among the Noblemen and Gentle- 
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men who occupied a high place in his favour 
or friendship, were Charles, Duke of Queens- 
berry, the patron of Gay, who died in 1778 ; 
Mr. Spencer, pother to the second Duke of 
Marlborough, and commonly called Jack 
Spencer; Charles, Earl of Middlesex, after¬ 
wards Duke of Dorset, and his brother Lord 
John Sackville, together with Francis, Earl 
of Guildford. The personal resemblance that 
existed between Lord North, (son of the last 
mentioned Peer, who was subsequently First 
Minister) and Prince George, was thought 
so striking, as to excite much remark and 
pleasantry on the Part of Frederic himself, 
wlio often jested on the subject with Lord 
Guiklford; observing, that the wovld would 
thinly,one of theft wives had played her hus¬ 
band false, though it might be doubtful, 
v/h.'ch of them lay u^der the Imputation. Pei'- 
sons who may be disposed to refine upon the 
Prince’s observation, will perhaps likewise be 
struck with other points of physical similarity 
between George the Third and Lord North ; 
in particular wdth the loss of sight, a pri¬ 
vation common to both in the decline of life. 
Lady Archibald Hamilton fprmed during 
many years, the object of Frederick's avowed 
and particular attachment. In order to be 
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near him, she resided in Pall-Mall, tclose to 
Carlton House; the Prince having allowed 
her to construct a Drawing-Room, the win¬ 
dows of which commanded over the Gardens 
of that Palace, and the House itself commu¬ 
nicated with them. Towards men of Genius, 
His Royal Highness always affected to ex¬ 
tend his protection. Glover, the Writer of 
“ Leonidas,” enjoyed his confidence j though 
we may justly doubt how much of* ‘it M*ds 
given to him as a Member of Parliament, the 
Prjend of Pidteney and Pitt; how much, as a 
Poet. The Prince shewed uncommon defer¬ 
ence for Pope, whom he visited at Twicken¬ 
ham, a circumstance to which that Author 
alludes with natural pride, when, after enu¬ 
merating the great or illustrieus Persons-^ho 
honored him with their regard and friendship, 
he subjoins, 

“ And if yet higher the jirouil List should cud, 

“ Still let me add, no Follower, but a Friend.” 

In force of character, steadiness, vigor of 
mind, and the Qualities that fit Men for 
Government, even his Friends considered 
the Prince to be deficient. Nor was Economy 
among ‘the • virtues that he displayed ; he 
having before his Decease contracted numer- 
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ous Debts to a large amount, which were 
never discharged. Even through the medium 
of Dodington’s Descrijition, who was partial 
to Frederick’s Character and Memory, we 
cannot conceive any very elevated idea of 
him. His Court seems to have been the cen¬ 
ter of Cabal, torn by contending Candidates 
for the Guidance of his luture imaginary 
Reign. The Earl of Fgmont, and l>odington 
himselip v’ere avowedly at the head of two 
great hostile Parties. In November, 1749, 
w'e find His Royal Highness, in a secret Con¬ 
clave held at Carlton House, making all- the 
financial Dispositions proper to be adopted on 
the Demise of the King, his Father; and fram¬ 
ing a new Civil List. At the close of these 
mock Deliber.^tions, he binds the three Assist- 
‘ants to abide by, and support his Plans; giving 
them his hand, and making them take hands 
witjj each other. The Transaction, as narrated 
by Dodington who was himself one of the 
Party, reminds the Reader of a similar Con- 
vocation commemorated by Sallust, and is not 
unlike one of the Scenes in “Venice Preserved.” 
It was performed, however, after dinner, which 
may perhaps form its best, Apology. The diver¬ 
sions of’the Prince’^ Court appear to us 
equally puerile. Thzee times, within thirteen 
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Months preceding his Decease, Dodington 
accompanied him and the Princess of Wales, 
to Fortupe-tellers ; the last of which Frolicks 
took place scarcely nine Weeks before his 
Death. After one of these magical Consult¬ 
ations, apparently dictated by anxiety to pene¬ 
trate his future destiny, the Party supped with 
Mrs. Cannon, the.Princess’s Midwife. Frederic 
used to go, disguised, to Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
to witness Bull-baiting. [Either Lord Middlesex, 
or Lord John Sackville, Father to the late Duke 
of Dorset, were commonly his Companions on 
such Expeditions. As far as, Ave are autho¬ 
rized from these Premises, to form a Conclu¬ 
sion, his premature Death before he ascended 
the Throne, ought not to excite any great 
national Regret. 

Cieorge the Second, who survived the 
Piince near ten years, died at last not^^s 
suddenly than his Son, though at the ad¬ 
vanced age of Seventy-seven a period at¬ 
tained* by no Sovereign in modern History, ex¬ 
cept Louis the Fourteenth. A rupture in some 
of the vessels, or in thd Membrane of the 
Heart, carried hina, off in a few minutes. 
During his whole life, 'but particularly for a 
number gf years before his decease, he had 
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been subject to such constant palpitations 
about tlni region of tlie Heart, esjiecially after 
Dinner, that he always took off his.cloaths, 
and rejiosed himself’for an hour in bed, of an 
afternoon. In-order to accommodate him¬ 
self to this habit or infirmity, Mr. Pitt, 
when, as Secretary of State, he was some¬ 
times necessitated to transact Business with 
the King during the time that he lay down, 
always Hi||plt on a cushmn by the bedside ; a 
mark of respect which contributed to render 
him not a little acceptable to His Majesty. 
At his rising, Qcorge the Second dressed 
himself completely a second time, and com¬ 
monly passed the evening at Cards, with Lady 
Yarmouth, in a select party. His sight had 
greatly failed hipi, for some time preceding 
h\s JJC'cease. , 1 have heard Mr. Fraser say, 
who was, during many years, Under Secretary 
of State, that in 1760, a few months before 
the ling Hied, haring occasion to present a 
Paper to him for his signature, at Kensington, 
George the Second took the pen in his hand; 
and having as he conceived, affixed his name 
to it, returned it to Fraser. But, so defec¬ 
tive was his vision, that he had neither dipped 
his pen in the ink, nor did he • perceive that 
of’ course he had only drawn it over tjie Pa^ 
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per, without making any impression. Fraser, 
aware of the King’s blindness, yet, dnwilling 
to let Hi,s Majesty perceive tliat he discovered 
it, said, “ Sir, I have given* you so bad a 
“ pen, that it wall not write. Allow me to prc- 
“ sent you a better for the Purpose.” Then 
dipping it himself in the ink, be returned it 
to the King, who, without making any re¬ 
mark, instantly signed the Piipcr. 

«. 

He was unquestionably an honest, well-in¬ 
tentioned, -and good Prince; of very mode¬ 
rate, but not mean talents; .frugal in his ex- 
pences, from natural character; more inclined 
to Avarice than any King of England since 
Henry the Seventh ; irascible and hasty, but 
not vindictive in his temper., Imbued with a 
strong enmity to France, and rs warm tTpre- 
dilection for Germany, he never enjoyed such 
felicity as when at Herenhausen, surrounclcd 
with his Hanoverian Courtiers and subjects. 
William the Third in like manner, seemed to 
taste much more happiness, while hunting at 
Loo in the sterile Sands of Guelderland, than 
at Whitehall, or at Hhmpton Court. At the 
Battle of Dettingen, 1111743, it is well known 
that George the Second’s horse; which was 
unruly,' ran away Muth liim to a considerable 
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distance.. General Cyrus Trapaud, then an 
Ensign, by seizing the horse’s bridle, enabled 
His Majesty to dismount in safety. ‘ “ Now 
“ that I am once on my legs”, said he, “ I 
“ am sure I shall not run away.” Having 
enquired Trupaud’s name, the King always 
flistinguished him afterwards in military pro¬ 
motions. When incensed either with his Mi¬ 
nisters, or with his Attendants, he was some¬ 
times uot^iastcr of his Actions, nor attentive 
to preserve his dignity. On these occasions, 
liis Hat, and it is asserted, even his Wig, 
became frequently the Objects on which he 
expended liis anger. Queen Caroline, by her 
address, her judicious compliances, and her 
activity of character, maintained dow'U to the 
time_pf her Decease in 1737, a great Ascen¬ 
dant over hiih. She formed the chief con¬ 
ducting wire between the Sovereign and 
liis First Minister. It is a fact, that Sir 
Robert Walpole and Her Majesty managed 
Matters with so much Art, as to keep up a 
secret understanding by Watch-words, even 
in the Drawing Room, when and where 
George the Second was presept. According 
to the King’s temper, frame of mind, or 
practicability on the Points which Sir.Robert 
wished to carry, the Queen signified fo him 
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whether to j)j oceed7 or to desist, on^that par¬ 
ticular day. This communication was so well 
preconcferted, and so delicately executed, as 
to be imperceptible by the By-standers. Sir 
Robert lost a most able and vi^lant Ally, when 
Queen Caroline died. Her decease was indeed 
a Misfortune to her husband, to her children, 
and to the Nation. She sacrificed her life to 
the desire of concealing her Complaint j a 
rupture of the Bowels, which might have been 
easily reduced, if she had not delayed the 
disclosure of it till a Mortification took place. 
We have not possessed since Elizabeth’s 
death, a Queen of more Talent, Capacity, 
and Strength of Understanding, than (Caroline 
of Brandenburgh Anspach. Mary, wife of 
William tlie Third, approached the ij^arest, 
but did not equal her in these Endowments. 

At the time of his Decease, George the Se¬ 
cond certainly enjoyed great and universal 
Popularity: but to Mr. Pitt, afterwards 
created Earl of Chatham, he was eminently 
indebted for this gratifying Distinction at the 
close of life, when Victory was said to have 
erected her Altar between his ^ged knees. 
The Misfortunes and Disgraces which pre¬ 
ceded Pitt’s entrance into Office, had in fact 
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forced Jiim nipon the King; who, notwith¬ 
standing that Minister’s recognized Talents, 
did not empl<)y him without the utmost re¬ 
luctance. The inglorious Naval Engagement 
in the Mediterranean, between Byng and La 
Galissoniere, for which the fonner of those 
Admirals suffered; the coi^equent loss of 
Minorca; the defeat of Braddock in Caro¬ 
lina ; the Repulse sustained before Ticon- 
derago; the ignominious Capitulation of 
William, Duke of (Cumberland, at Closter- 
Seven; and the disgraceful Expedition against 
Rochfort; — thes(‘ ill-concerted, or ill-exe¬ 
cuted Measures, at the commencement of the 
War of 1756, had not only brought the Ad¬ 
ministration into contempt, but had much 
dimbyshed the National Affection borne to¬ 
wards the Sovereign. From the period of 
Pitt’s Nomination to a Place in the Cabinet, 
Success almost uniformly attended on the 
British Arms. Though only occupying the 
Post of Secretary of State, he directed, or 
rather he dictated the Operations, at Home 
and Abroad. The Treasury, the Admiralty, 
the War Office, all obeyed ‘his Orders with 
prompt and implicit submission. Ixird Anson 
and the Duke of Newcastle, sometimes, it is 
true, remonstrated, and often complained; 
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but al\n\Tys finished by Compliance.. In the 
full Career of Pitt’s ministerial Triumphs, 
George the Second died ; an Event, which i? 
is impossible not to consider as having been 
a great national Misfortune, when we reflect 
on the Peace which took place little more 
than two years^ afterwards, in November, 
1762. Mr, Pitt, we may be assured, woidd 
have dictated fiir difterent terms to the two 
Branches of the House of Bourbon. Tlic new 
King did not indeed immediately dismiss so 
abl? and popidar a Statesman; but it was soon 
suspected that his Administration, though it 
might languish, or continue for a few Months, 
would not prove of long duration. Lord Bute 
had already secured the exclusive Regard and 
Favor of the young Monarch. 

The late Mrs. Boscawen, widow of-the 
Admiral of that Name, so distinguished in 
our Naval Annals, whose Connexions enabled 
her ‘to collect many curious Facts in the 
course of a long life; has often assured me, 
that Lord Bute’s first personal introduction 
to the Prince of Wales, originated in a very 
singular Accident.* That Nobleman, as is 
well known,- married the only daughter of 
the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
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by whopi he had a very numerous Family. 
She brought him eventually likewise a large 
landed Property; but, as her father, Mr. 
Wortley, did not die till the year 1761 ; and 
as her brother, the eccentric Edward Wortley 
Montague, lived to a much later period, I 
beheve, down to 1777 ; Lord Bute, encum¬ 
bered with a number of Children, found his 
patrimonial P'ortune very unequal to maintain 
tlie figure befitting his rank in life. After 
passing some years in profound Retirement, 
on his estate in the Isle of Bute, he re-visited 
England, and took a house on the Banks of 
the Thames. During his residence there, he 
vras induced to visit Egham Races, about the 
year 1747. But, as he either did pot at that 
Tin,’(j keep a X^arriage, or did not use it to 
convey him’to the Race Ground, he conde- 
scended to accompany a medical Acquaint¬ 
ance; in other words, the Apothecary that 
attended His Lordship’s family, who carried 
him there in his own C^hariot. Frederic, 
Prince of Wales, who then resided at Clief- 
den, honored the Races on that day witli his 
presence; where a tent was pitched for his 
accommodation, and that* of the Princess, his 
Consort. The weather proving rainy, it was 
proposed, in order to amuse his Royal High- 
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ness before his return home, to make a party at 
Cards; but a difficulty occurred about finding 
persons of- sufficient rank to sit down at the 
same table with him. While they remained 
under this embarrassment, somebody observed 
that Lord Bute had been seen on the Race 
Ground; who, as being an Earl, would be 
peculiarly proper 'to make one of the Prince's 
party. He was soon fgund, informed of the 
Occasion which demanded his Attendance,- 
brought to the Tent, and presented to 
Frederic. When the Company broke up. 
Lord Bute thought of returning back to his 
own House : but his Friend the Apothecary 
had disappeared; and \\ itli him had disap¬ 
peared the Chariot in which his Lordship had 
been brought to Egham Races.* The Pynce 
was no sooner made acquainted with the Cir¬ 
cumstance, than he insisted on Lord Bute’s 
accompanying him to Cliefden, and there 
passing the night. He complied, rendered 
hims^f extremely acceptable to their Royal 
Highnesses, and thus laid the Foundation, 
under a succeeding Rejgn, of his political 
elevation, which ^flowed originally in some 
measure from this strange contingeij.cy. 

Lord 'Bute, when young, possessed a very 
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handsome person, of which advantage he was 
not insensible; and he used to pass many 
hours every day, as his enemies assorted, oc¬ 
cupied in conteinplating the symmetry of his 
own legs, diiriug his solitary walks by the side 
of the Thames. Even after he became an in¬ 
mate at Cliefden, and at Leicester House, he 
frequently played the part ol‘ “ Lothario,” in 
the private Theatricals exhibited for the 
amuseincnt of their Royal Highnesses, by 
the late Duchess of Queensberry ; a fact to 
which Wilkes alludes with malignant plea¬ 
santry, in more than one of his publications. 
To these external accomplishments, he added 
a cultivated mind, illuminated by a taste for 
many brandies of tlie Fine Arts and Letters. 
For the study o.*^ Botany he nourished a decided 
])assion, which he gratified to the utmost; and 
in the indulgence of which predilection, he 
manifested on some occasions, a princely li¬ 
berality. Of a disposition naturally retired 
and severe, he was not formed for an exten¬ 
sive commerce with mankind, or endowed by 
Nature with talents for managing pojiular as¬ 
semblies. Even in his family he was austere, 
harsh, difficult of access, a«d sometimes totally 
inaccessible to his own children. In the 
House of I-.ords he neither displ^ed elo- 
K n 4 
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quence nor graciousness of manners. But he 
proved himself likewise deficient in a quality 
still more essential for a First Minister, firm¬ 
ness of character. Yet, with these political de¬ 
fects of mind, and of personal deportment, he 
undertook to displace, and he aspired to suc¬ 
ceed Mr. Pitt, at a moment when that Mini¬ 
ster had carried the glory of the British Arms 
to an unexampled height, by sea and land. 

After an Administration of about two years, 
passed either in the Post of Secretary of State, 
or as First Lord of the Treasury; during which 
time he brought the war with France and 
Spain to a conclusion; Lord Bute abandon¬ 
ing his royal master, quitted his situation, and 
again withdrew to privacy. No testimonies 
of national regret, or of national esteeifl, ac'- 
companied him at his departure from Office. 
His magnificent residence in Berkley Square, 
exposed him to very malignant comments, re¬ 
specting the means by wliich he had reared 
so expensive a pile. His enemies asserted 
that he could not "possibly have {>()ssessed the 
ability, either from his pktrimonial fbrturie, or 
in consequence of his marriage, to erect such 
a structure. As>little could he be sfipposcd to 
have angi,£lssed wherewithal, during his very 
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short Adrainjstration, to suffice for its con¬ 
struction. -jSie only satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty therefore lay in imagining that 
he had either received presents from France, 
or had made ‘large purchases in the public 
Funds, previous to the signature of the Pre¬ 
liminaries. “ Junius,” addressing the Duke 
of Bedford, who signed that Peace, in his 
Letter of the “ September, 1769,” 

w.ritten within seven years afterwards; 
charges the Duke, in the most unequivocal 
terms, with betraying and selling his coun¬ 
try. “ Your Patrons,” says he, “ wanted 
“ aai Embassador who would submit to make 
“ concessions, without daring to insist upon 
“ any honorable condition for his Sovi-reign. 
“ Their business required a man,* v^ ho had 
as little feeling for his own dignity, as for 
“ the welfare of his Country ; and they found 
“ him in the first Rank of the Nobility. 
“ Bcllcisle, Goi'ce, Gaudeloupe, St. Lucia, 
“ Martinique, the Fishery, and the Havaunah, 
“ are glorious monuments ^of your Grace’s 
“ talents for Negociation. My Lord, wc are 
“ too well acquainted with your pecuniary 
“ character, to think it possible that so many 
“ public sacrifices .should have been made, 
“ without some private compensations. Your 
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“ conduct carries witli it an intc;-nal evidence, 
“ beyond all the legal proofs of a Court of 
“ Justice.” No answer was ever made to 
this charge, either by^ the Duke, or by any 
of his Friends, if we excep't Sir William 
Draper’s vague and unauthorized Letter of 
the “ 7th of October, 1769.” 

Dr. Musgrave, an hhiglish Physician, who 
practised Medicine at Paris in 1763, and 
whose name has been known in the Repub¬ 
lic of Letters, by the publication of some 
Ti’agedies of Euripides ; did not scruple to 
assert publicly, that the Princess Dowager of 
Wales and Lord Bute received money from 
the French Court, for aiding to effect the 
Peace. I am acquainted with ‘the individuals. 
Gentlemen of the highest honor 'and most un- 
impeached veracity, to whom Dr. Musgrave 
himself related the circumstance at Paris, in 
1764, almost immediately after the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau. And if 1 do not name them, 
it is only because they are still alive. Dr. 
Musgrave did not refract his accusation, 
when he was examined at the Bar of the 
House of Commons, ^ some years afterwards, 
in the Month of January, 1770, upon the 
same point. He maintained on the contrary. 
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his original assertion, which he supported by 
tacts or circumstances calculated to authenti¬ 
cate its truth, though the House thought pro¬ 
per to declare it “ Frivolous, and unworthy of 
“ Credit.” “ Junius,” writing in the Month 
of May, 1770, says, “ Through the whole pro- 
“ ceedings of the House of Commons in this 
“ Session, there is an apparent, a palpable 
“ consciousness of' guilt, which has pre- 
“ vented their daring to assert their own 
“ dignity, where it has been immediately and 
“ grossly attacked. In the course of Dr. 
“ Musgrave’s Examination, he said every 
“ thing that can be conceived mortifying to 
“ individuals, or ofiensive to the House. 
“ They voted his information Frivolpus, but 
“ they were awe*d by his firmness and inte- 
“ grity, and sunk under it.” Dr. Musgrave 
resided in this country during the last years 
ot' his life; and died, I believe, at Exeter, in 
the Summer of the year 1780. 

Similar reflexions indeed, at different pe¬ 
riods of our History, have been thrown not 
only upon Ministers, but evc*i upon Kings. 
Lord Clai-e.udon, when. Chancellor, under 
Charles the Second, ■ having, like Lord ^Bute, 
undertaken to build a magnificent house in 
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l-,ondon, soon after the sale -of Djinkirk to 
l^oiiis the Fourteenth, about 1664; it was 
named by the people “ Dunkirk House,” on 
tlie supposition of it^ having been raised by 
French money. No person can doubt of 
Cluirles the Second himself having received 
large sums fron^ the Court ol' Versailles, for 
purposes inimical to the interests of his 
people. So did his successor, James the Se¬ 
cond. Bribes were even confidently said 
and believed to have been given to various 
of the Courtiers or favourites of William the 
Third, from the East-lndia Company and 
other Corporate Bodies, in order to procure 
the consent or approbation of the Sove- 
reii;n to tlie renewal of their Charters. The 
Ducliess of Kendal, Mistress of Geo^e the 
First; as well as Craggs, father of the Se¬ 
cretary of State of the same name, and himself 
at the time. Post Master General; together 
with other individuals about the court or per¬ 
son of that Monarch, were either known or 
supposed to have been implicated in the trans¬ 
actions of the memovable South Sea Year, 
1720, when such immense sums were gained 
and lost in that' ruinous specujation. Ma¬ 
lignity did not spare the King liimselfi who, 
it was asserted, became a sharer in the acqui- 
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sitions. ^ord Jiute, at the distance of half a 
Century, is still believed to have rendered the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau subservient, to his 
jinvate emolument: a supposition which was 
again renewed twenty years later, at the con¬ 
clusion of the Peace of 1783, against Lord 
Shelburne, with greater virulence, and with 
bolder affirmations! Such were the unfortu¬ 
nate results of the Earl, of Bute’s Ministry, 
which ipust be considered as having given the 
first blow to the popularity, enjoyed by the 
King at his Accession to the Throne. 

It is an indisputable fact, that Lord Bute, 
terrified or disgusted at tlie indications of re¬ 
sentment shewn by the nation, forsook his 
Master; and tlrat he was not dismissed or 
abandoned by the Sovereign. He was the 
first,, though not the last Minister, who in the 
course of the present reign, exhibited that ex¬ 
ample of timidity, or weariness, or desertion. 
But, his ostensible relinquishment of of^ce, 
by no means restored to the King, the con¬ 
fidence or the affections of his subjects. Even 
when nominally divested of power. Lord 
Bute w'as still supposed to direct unseen, tlie 

wheels of Government. However false and 

• • 

unfounded might be this imputation, and such 
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I have ever considered it, yet it operated with 
irresistible force. A cry of Secret Influence 
arose, more pernicious in its effects on the 
Country at large, than even the open accusa¬ 
tions lately levelled against the incapacity or 
venality of the first Minister. The Grenville 
Administration, which succeeded, was stig¬ 
matized as being only a machine, the puppets 
of whicli ware agit£i,ted by concealed wires. 
It is obvious, that no imputation in thp power 
of malevolence to invent and circulate, could 
be more calculated to prejudice the King in 
the estimation of his peoplt. But it became 
further augmented by another topic of abuse 
and declamation, foundetl on the extraordi¬ 
nary degree of favour eujo}ed by I>ord Bute 
at Carlton House, and the predilection with 
which he was known to be regarded by tlie 
Princess Dowager of“ Wales. Satirical points, 
generally dispersed throughout the kingdom, 
in which Her Iloyal Highness was uot at all 
spaiied, inflamed the public mind. (Compa¬ 
risons, drawn from English History, particu¬ 
larly from the reign of Edward the Third, 
when the Queen Dowager Isabella, and Mor¬ 
timer her favourite, were known or supposed 
to have lived in a criminal union; these al¬ 
lusions', which were disseminated in all the 
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periodical wQi'ks of the Time, and particu- 
larly in the “ North Briton,” made a deep 
impression. 


Even the filial deference and respect, 
manifested by His Majesty after his accession, 
down to the last moment of her life, towards 
his Mother, was converted* into a subject 
not only of Censure, but of Accusation, as 
oj;iginating in unworthy Motives. It can¬ 
not, however, be denied that Lord Bute 
enjoyed a higher place in that Princess’s 
favor, if not in her affection, than seenied 
compatible with strict propriety. His visits 
to Carlton House, which were always per¬ 
formed in the evening; and the precautions 
taken to conce'al his arrival; though they 
might perhaps have been dictated more by an 
apprehension of insult from the })opulace, to 
whom he was obnoxious, than from any im¬ 
proper Reasons ; yet awakened suspicion. He 
commonly made use on these occasions, of 
the Chair and the Chairmen of Miss Vansit- 
tart, a Lady who held a distinguished place 
in Her Royal Highness’s fsjmily. In order 
more efiectually to elude itotice, the curtains 
of the Chair were dose drawn. .The. repartee 
of Miss Chudleigh, afterwards better’known 
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as Duchess of Kingstc>»i, at that timf a Maid 
of Honour at Carlton House; when reproach¬ 
ed bv hef royal Mistress, for the irregularities 
of her conduct, obtained likewise much pub¬ 
licity. “ Voire Altesne Roi/afe sail,” replied 
she, “ (/tiv chaciine a son But” As the 
King w'as accustomed to repair frequently of 
Evenings toCarhon House, and there to pass 
a considerabl#timc, tjic world sup])(5sed that 
the Sovereign, his Mother, and the Ex-Minis¬ 
ter met, in order to concert, and to compare 
their ideas ; thus forming a sort of interior 
Cabinet, which controuled and directed the 
ostensible Adininistration. 

That after having so precipitately thrown 
up the ministerial reins in 1/63, Lord Bute 
felt desirou^i of again resuming his political 
power, I know from good authority. And.that 
he was aided in the attempt by the Princess, 
with all her infiueuce, is equally matter of fact; 
but their joint efforts proved unavailing to ef¬ 
fect the object. A Nobleman, whci was accus¬ 
tomed at that time to form one of the Party 
which met at Carlton House, and who usually 
remained there while His Majesty stayed; 
assured ijie that every measure had been con¬ 
certed Between her Royal Highness and Lord 
6 
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Bute, I'or the purpose ,of bringing him again 
into Ministry. As the first necessary step 
towards its accomplishment, they agreed that 
he should endeavour to obtain permission to 
see the Dispatches, which were oiten sent to 
tlie King from the Secretary of State, while 
he continued witli his mother. On those oc¬ 
casions, when the green Box, containing 
letters or papers, ani\’cd, he galways with- 
diew into another I’oom, in order to peruse 
them with more attention. Lord Bute, as had 
been pre-arranged, upon the messenger bring¬ 
ing a Disi)atclt,- immediately took i p two 
candles, and proceeded belbre the King to the 
closet; expecting that His Majesty, when they 
were alone together, would communicate to 
him its nature; -and that he should thus begin 
:igain \t) transact business. But the King, un- 
iiuestionably aware of the intention, and pro¬ 
bably disgiusted at the want of firmness which 
his Minister had formerly shewn, or from 
other unascertained causes, extinguished at 
once the hopes entertained from this project. 
When he came to the door of' the room, he 
stopped, took the candles out of Lord Bute’s 
hand, and then dismissing bii«» shut the door; 
after which lie proceeded to examine the Dis¬ 
patches, alone. Lord Bute returned* »to the 
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company, and the experiiiient was never 
repeated. 


If tJie scilcction of that N6bleman for the 
oiHce of First Minister, and the dismission of 
Mr. Pitt, deprived the King of the affections 
of many loyal subjects; the terms upon which 
tlie Treaty of Fontainblean were concluded, 
early in 1763, by Lord Bute, excited the 
strongest sensations of general disapprobation 
throughout the country. 1 am old enougli 
to remember the expressions of that condem¬ 
nation, whicii it is impossible not to admit 
were well founded. When we reflect that 
the Navy of France had been nearly annihi¬ 
lated, as early as 1759, by Sir Edward Hawke, 
in the action at Quiberon ; tljat Spain could 
make little or no opposition to us <yn the 
Ocean ; and that we Were masters of Quebec, 
Montreal, together with all Canada; Cape 
Breton, I’ondicherry, Goree, Belleisle, the 
Havannah, and a large part of Cuba; besides 
the islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe; 
not to mention the capture of Manilla, which 
was not then known: while, on the other hand, 
the enemy, thoilgii they probably would have 
efiected the conquest or reduction Of Portugal, 
in the /.'burse of the ensuing Campaign, yet 
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had tal^en nptHing from us, which they had 
retained, ’except Minorca;—when we consi¬ 
der these facts, what shall we say to a Peace, 

which restored to the two Branches of the 

• 

House of Bdurhon, ev'ery possession above 
enumerated, except Canada ? — for, as to Cape 
Breton, when dismantled, it became only an 
useless desart; accepting, iri exchange for so 
many valuable Colonies or Settlements in 
every quai ter of the globe, the cession of the 
two Floridas from Spain, together with the 
restitution of Minorca by France. At the dis¬ 
tance of more than half a Century, when'the 
passions and pi-ejudices of the hour have ceas¬ 
ed, we cannot consider such a Treaty without 
astonishment and concern. Scarcely indeed 
does the Peace of Utrecht justfy awaken 
Varmer feelings of indignation; for conclud¬ 
ing which, its authors M'ere impeached, 
imprisoned, or compelled to fly their coun¬ 
try. If Lord Bute escaped the fate of Lord 
Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, he hag not 
been more exem))t than were those Ministers, 
from tlie censures of his contemporaries and 
of posterity. Nor did Queen Anne perhaps 
sustain a greater loss of i>eputation and popu¬ 
larity, by signing the Treaty of Utrecht, than 
George the Third suffered by coftcluding 
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that of Fontainbleau. Its impolicy appears 
not less glaring, nor less obvious, than its 
defects of. every other kind. The expulsion 
of the French from Canada,' and of the 
Spaniards from Florida, by liberating the 
American Colonies from all apprehension of 
foreign enemies, laid the inevitable founda¬ 
tion of their rebellion j and effected their sub¬ 
sequent emancipation ^ from Great Britain, 
within the space of twenty years. This ne¬ 
cessary result of such measures, perfectly 
foreseen at the time, was pointed out by Dr. 
Tucker, Dean of Gloucesteri as well as by 
others. The House of Bourbon, soon recover¬ 
ing from the wounds inflicted by Pitt, con¬ 
tested anew, with better success, for the 
empire of the Sea. Neither tlie Havannali, 
Besleisle, nor Manilla, have ever passed a sec 
cond time under the power of the English, 
If we weigh these circumstances, we shall not 
wonder that motives unworthy of an upright 
MinijSter, or of an able Statesman, were attri¬ 
buted to Lord Bute. Nor shall we be sur¬ 
prized, that the incapacity or errors of the 
Administration, diminished in no small degree 
the respect justly inspired by the private vir¬ 
tues of the Sovereign." 
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The injudicious persecution of Wilkes com¬ 
pleted the unpopularity, which Lord Bute's 
person and measures had begun to produce 
throughout the nation. Whatever might have 
been the misconduct of Wilkes ; and however 
deficient he might have appeared in those 
moral qualities which entitle to public respect, 
or even to individual approbation; yet, from 
the instant that he became an object of Royal 
or Ministerial resentment, on account of his 
attachment to the cause of Freedom, he found 
protectors in the public. Neither his wit, his 
talents, nor his Courage, could have raised him 
to political eminence, if he had not been singled 
out for severe, not to say unconstitutional, pro¬ 
secution. The two Secretaries of State, and 
the Lord Steward of the Household, had they 
been hired by his worst enemies, to injure 
their Royal Master in the esteem of his 
people; and to throw, as it were, upon hitriy 
the Odium of iheir violence, or incapacity, 
or ignorance; could not have done it /nore 
effectually, than by the line of action which 
they adopted. Lord Talbot is copsigned to 
eternal ridicule, (as Pope says that Cromwell 
is “ Damned to everlasting Fame;”) in that 
incomparable Letter written by Wilkes to the 
late Earl Temple, descriptive of the ehtertain- 
F F 5 
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ing Duel fought at JBagshot, where tlje Lord 
Steward appears in the most contemptible 
point of view. The Bkirls of Egremont and 
Halifax, by issuit^ a general Warrant for tlie 
seizure of Wilkes, and taking iiis person into 
Custody; while they compromised tlic Majesty 
of the Crown, trampled on the Liberties oi' 
the Subject, and violated the essence of the 
English Constitution. . Men who commented 
with severity on these measures of impolitic 
resentment, arraigned them as more charac¬ 
teristic of the vindictive Administration of 
James the Second, than becoming the mild 
Government of George the Third. Wilkes, 
nevertheless, wounded in a Duel, repeatedly 
menaced with assassination, pursued by the 
House of* Commons, and outlawed by the 
Court of King's Bench, withdrew* into Francef 
where he insensibly sunk into oblivion. His 
vety name, and his public merits, as well as 
his privatse sudeiings, seemed to be equally 
forgotten by the Nation, during two or three 
years. 

But the Duke of Grafton, who had become 
first Minister, after the extinction of the fee¬ 
ble Administration of Lord Rockingham, ap¬ 
peared a4 if desirous to improve upon the errors. 
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and to ^enew the most unpopular acts of his 
predecessor. Lord Bute. Instead of wisely 
extending the pardon of the Crown to Mr. 
Wilkes, or treating him with magnanimous 
contempt, when he returned from Paris; the 
Duke, in defiance of their past intimacy and 
familiarity, put in force the penalties of his 
sentence of outlawry ; thus rendering him a 
second time, the object, of general compassion 
and protection. Rejected as a Candidate to 
represent the City of London, he was elected 
Member for the County of Middlesex. As¬ 
semblies of the people in St. George’s Fields, 
whom it was esteemed necessary to rej)ress by 
a military force, and in performing which ser¬ 
vice some individuals were killed or wounded, 
exasperated thfe Nation against the author of 
^uch severities. The Flouse of Commons 
adopting the princij)les, as well as the enmi¬ 
ties of the Administration, expelled Wilkes 
from his Seat, declared him ineligible to sit 
among them, and placed Colonel Luttryll in 
his room. While the Pardon of the Crown 
was extended to persons convicted of the 
most sanguinary outrages and riots, during 
the Election at Brentford; by measures of 
consummate incapacity, a jiopiilar indi\ idual 
was singled out tor the whole vengeance of 
F F 4 
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the Government and the Legislature. The 
tumults of‘ London, in March, 1769, which 
menaced .with insult or attack, even the Palace 
of the Sovereign, bore no feeble resemblance 
to the riotous disorders that' preceded the 
Civil Wars, under Charles the First. A Hearse, 
followed by the mob, was driven into the 
Court Yard at ‘St. James’s, decorated with 
Insignia of the most Jiumiliating or indecent 
description. I have always understoo/i that 
the late Lord Mountmorris, then a very 
young man, was the person who on that occa- 
sioh personated the Executibner, holding an 
Axe in his hands, and his face covered witfea 
crape. The King’s firmness did not however 
forsake him, in the midst of these trying ebul¬ 
litions of Democratic rage. * He remained 
calm and unmoved in the Di^wing-Iloonl, 
while the streets surrounding Ins residepce, 
echoed with the shouts of an enraged multi¬ 
tude, who seemed disposed to proceed to the 
greatest extremities. But, the Duke of 
Grafton did not manifest equal constancy, 
nor display the same resolution as his mas¬ 
ter. It seemed to be the fate of George tlie 
Third to be served by Ministers, as much 
his inferiors in ‘personal and political courage, 
as in every other moral or estimable quality. 
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Another opponent, still more formidable than 
Mr. Wildes', had arisen amidst these convulsions 
of the Capital, and the Country; who,* from the 
place of his concealment, inflicted the se¬ 
verest wounds,‘and who seems to have eluded 
all discovery, down to the present hour. It 
is obvious that I mean “Junius.” This ce¬ 
lebrated writer, whom the obtrusive and im¬ 
prudent vanity of Sir W^illiam Draper, even 
more than liis own matchless powers of Com¬ 
position, originally forced upon the notice of 
the Public, ajipeai’ed in January, 1769. His 
first Letter, addi'essed to the Printer of the 
“.|J*ublic Advertize!',” then a popular News¬ 
paper, depictures in the severest colours, the 
situation of the Country ; dishonoured, as he 
asserts, in the ‘eyes of foreign nations j dis- 
uhited,* opprSssod, and ill-administered at 
home. Like Satan, when invoking his stu- 
pified and fallen Associates, he seems to ex¬ 
claim, while endeavouring to rouse the Eng¬ 
lish Nation from their political Apathy, 

“ Awake, arise, ov be for ever fallen !” 

The conclusion of his opening Address, 
operated with amazing efiebt, and can hardly 
be exceeded in Energy. “ Ifi” says lae, “ by 
“ the immediate interposition of Pio\ndence, 
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it were possible for us to escape a. Crisis so 

“ full of Terror and Despair, Posterity will 

“ not believe the History of the present 

« 

“ Times. — They will not believe it possible, 
“ that their Ancestors could have survived 
“ or recovered trom so desperate a Condi. 
“ tion, while a Duke of Grafton was Prime 
“ Minister; a' Lorfl North, Chancellor of 
“ the Exchequer; a. Weymouth, and a Hills- 
borough, Secretaries of State; a Qranby, 
“ Commander in Chief: and Mansfield, Chief 
Criminal Judge of the Kingdom.” After 
transfixing with his keenest' shafts, the Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Forces, the Ltrd 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and the 
Duke of Bedford, he fastened, like a vulture, 
on the First Minister. With hn acrimony and 
abdity that have perhaps never'been equalled 
by any political Writer, he endeavoured to 
point the public Indignation equally against 
the Person and the Measures of the Duke of 
Graf ton. Superior in beauty of Diction, and 
all the elegance of Composition, to Lord 
Bolingbrokc ; not inferior to Swift, in close¬ 
ness, as well as^ correctness of Style, and in 

force of Satire 5 the Letters of “ Junius” will 

• * • 

be read,as long as the English Language en¬ 
dures.* Nor tiki his Pen, after exposing the 
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want of spirit energy in the Government, 
respect even the Majesty of the Throne. In 
his memorable Letter to the King,»* which 
cannot be perused without a mixture of Ad¬ 
miration and Indignation, he too successfully 
labours to render even the virtues of the 
Sovereign, suspicious and odious; while he 
attempts to degrade the royal character, in 
the opinions of his Subjects. The avidity 
with which these Publications were tlien 
sought after and perused, is difficult to be 
conceived at the present time, and never was 
exceeded at any period of our History. 
“ Jmnius” may, indeed, justly be reckoned 
among the leading Causes which drove tlie 
Duke of Grafton from the helm. 

I have beeil assured by persons of honor 
and veracity, who were in the habits of con¬ 
tinually seeing Mr. Bradshaw, then Secretaiy 
of the Treasury, and of knowing his private 
.sentiments; that he made no secret to thym, 
of the agony into which the Duke of Grafton 
was tliTOwn by these Productions. Such was 
their Effect and Operation on his mind, as 
sometimes utterly to incapacitate him during 
whole Days, for the ministerial'duties of his 
Office. There are nevertheless, many who 
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believe and assert, that his' sudden Resign- 
ation was not so much produ'ced by the 
Attacks, of “ Junius,*’ as it originated from 

another quarter. It has been pretended that 

• 

the Princess Dowager of Wales, highly in- 
tlignant at the mention made of her Name, 
in the Examination and Depositions of Dr. 
Musgrave at the Bar of the House of Com¬ 
mons ; remonstrated^ strongly with the King, 
on the Supineness of his first Minister, in per¬ 
mitting, or rather in not suppressing such 
Enquiries. However the Fact may be, it is 
certain that at a Moment wlien such an Event 
was least expected, in January, 1770, he. re¬ 
signed his Office; giving, as Lord Bute had 
done before, another instance of Ministe¬ 
rial Defeliction, but not the* last of the kind 
which has occurred in the course of Ihe pie- 
sent Reign. Lord North, who succeeded to 
his Place, inherited likewise a considerable 
portion of his Unpopularity. 

Having mentioned the subject, and the 
productions of “ Junius,” it seems impossible 
to dismiss them without making some Allusion 
to their Author. « I have always considered 
that Secret, As the best kept of anj”^ in our 
Time.* It was, indeed, on many Accounts, 
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and for many redsons, a Secret of the most 
perilous natilre. For, the Offences given, 
and the Wounds inflicted by his Pen, were 
too deep, and too severe, to admit of For¬ 
giveness, when we reflect that Sovereigns and 
Ministers were the Objects selected for his 
Attack. I have been assured, that the King 
riding out in the Year 1772, ac’coinpanied by 
(iencral Desaguliers, said,to him in Conver- 
satipn, ‘‘ We know who “ Junius” is, and he 
“ will write no more.” The General, who 
was too good a Courtier to congratulate upon 
such a piece of IrJtelligcnce, contented him¬ 
self with bowing, and the Discourse pro¬ 
ceeded no further. Mrs. Shuttleworth, who 
was General Desaguliers’s Daughter, believed 
in the Accuracy cff’this Fact If, however, the 
Kiilg haVl pcnt?trated to the Secret, I do not 
believe that the Duke of Grafton, or the first 
Lord Mansfield, had arrived at any Certitude 
on the Point, though their Suspicions might 
be strongly directed towards some one Imji- 
vidual. It is certain that Sir William Draper 
died in ignorance of his Antagonist; and that 
he continued to express, down to a very short 
Time before his Decease, which took place 
at Bath, his concern at the Prospect of going, 
out of Life, uninformed on the Siibject. 
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Lord North either did not know, or professed 
not to know his Name. The* late Lord 
Temple, protested the same Ignorance. He 
must, nevertheless, have lain within a very 
narrow Cirele ; for, every Evidence, internal 
and external, proves him to have been a 
Person of pre-eminent Parts, admirable In¬ 
formation, high Connexions, living almost 
constantly in the Metropolis, and in good 
Company ; ignorant of nothing which was 
done at St. James’s, in the two Houses of Pai- 
liament, in the War Office, or in the Courts 
Of Law ; and personally acquainted with many 
Anecdotes or Pacts, only to be attained by 
Men moving in the first Hanks of Society. I 
do not speak of his classical Attainments; 
because* those might have been found among 
mere Men of Letters. “ Junivis” was a Man 
of the World. Henry Sampson Woodfall, 
who printed the Letters themselves, was 
ignorant of the Name or Quality of the 
Writer, and remained so during his whole 
life. Who then, we repeat, was He ? 

Many Individuals hav^e become succes¬ 
sively Objects of Suspicion, or^ of Accusa¬ 
tion. .Lord George Germain^ father of the 
preseift Duke of Dorset, was named among 

6 
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others. I kue^w him very intimately, and 
have frei^uontly conversed with him on the 
subject. He always declared his ignorance 
of the Author, but he appeared to be grati¬ 
fied and flattered by thfe Belief or Imputation 
lighting on hiinsell". As far, however, as my 
opinion can have any weight, though I thought 
highly of Lord George’s Talents, I considered 
them as altogether unequal to such Produc- 

9 

tions. And I possessed the best Means, as 
well as Opportunities of forming my judg¬ 
ment, from his Conversation and Correspond¬ 
ence, both which. 1 enjoyed for several Years. 
Indeed, I apprehend it is unnecessary to 
waste much Time in attempting to disprove 
such a Supposition, which has few Advocates 
or Supporters. Xfhose persons who mlginally 
suggested, or ..who continue to maintain it, 
found the Opinion j>rincipally on the Attack 
of liord Granby, in “ Junius’s” first Letter. 
But, if we examine that Production, we shall 
see that the Marquis is by no means singled 
out for Animadversion. He only attracts his 
jmrtion of Satire, as a Member of the Ca¬ 
binet ; and it was Sir William Draper’s offici¬ 
ous Vanity which rendered t-im iintbrtunately 
more conspiduous than the Duke of Grafton, 
or Lord Mansfield. “ It is you, Sir tliilliam 
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Draper,” says Junius, “ have taken 
“ care to represent your Friend in ithe cha- 
“ racter.of a drunken Landlord, who deals 
“ .out his Promises as liberally as his Liquor, 
“ and will sufier no Man to ^eave his Table 
“ either sorrowful or sober.” And in a sub¬ 
sequent Letter he observes, “ I slioidd justly 
« be suspected of acting upon Motives of" 
“ more than common Enmity to Lord Granby, 
“ if 1 continued to give you fresh Materials, 
“ or Occasion for writing in his Defence.” 
If Lord George Germain was “ Junius,” his 
powers of Composition had suffered a Dimi¬ 
nution between 1770 and 1780, and no 
longer continued as powerful at the latter 
Period, as they had been ten Years eai’lier 
in Life.* But no Man prcecrved at near 
Seventy, the Freshness and Sticngtlf of his 
Faculties in every Branch, more perfect or 
undiminished than that Nobleman. * 

As little do I conceive Wilkes to have been 

f 

the man. I knew him likewise well, though 
not with the same intimacy as I did the last 
named Nobleman. It must be owned that 
Wilkes possesse’d a classic Pen, keen, rapid, 
cutting, and Capable,’ as we have'seen in the 
**- Nortli Briton,” no less than in other po- 
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iitical productions, of powerfully animating, 
or infiai^ing the public mind. His injuries 
were great; his feelings, acute j his spirit, 
undaunted ; and his compositions, full of 
talent. But it* was not “ Junius.” Wilkes’s 
two I^etters, the one addressed to Lord 
Temple, in October, 1762, from Bagshot, after 
his Duel with Lord Talbot ;• and the other, 
written from his house, in Great George 
Street, on the 19th December, 1763, to Dr. 
Brocklesby, immediately after his Duel with 
Martin ; may vie in wit, pleasantry, and 
powers of ridicule, with any compositions dn 
the English language. His Letter, dated from 
“ Paris, 22d October, 1764,” appealing to 
the Electors of Aylesbury, against the treat¬ 
ment which he aiet with from both Mouses of 
Parliament, and from Lord Mansfield, chal¬ 
lenges equal admiration. Lastly, his Address 
to the Duke of Grafton, written likewise from 
" Pai’is, on the 12th December, 1766,” con¬ 
taining the animated relation of his Arrest, 
followed by his interview with the Earls of 
Egremont and Halifax, at the House of tlie 
former Nobleman in Pifccadilly; can hardly be 
exceeded in energy, severi^^'and powers of 
reasoning. They charm,’as much as the writ» 
ings of “ Juniusbut, the difierehce between 
the two productions cannot be mistaken by 

VOL. I. e G 
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any man who allows his r,pason fair play. 
Wilkes himself, who instead of shrinking from 
the avowal, on the contrary would have gladly 
assumed the fame attending on it, at whatever 
personal risk, disclaimed any title to such a 
distinction. “ Utinam scripsissem /” Would 
to Heaven I could have written them! was 
his reply, when charged with being the 
Author. 

Hugh Macauley Boyd, a Gentleman who 
accompanied or followed Lord Macartney to 
M-adras, in 1781, where he ,died a few years 
afterwards; has been named, and bis pi’eten- 
sions have been strongly maintained in print, 
as well as in private society. It has been at¬ 
tempted,* both in his case, ,and in that of 
Wilkes, to prove from facts of,varioup kinds^ 
and Anecdotes, either true or imaginary, their 
respective right to the works of “ Judius.” 
But, 1 never could discover in the avowed 
writings of Boyd, any similarity, and still less 
any Equality, with the Letters of the unknown 
and immortal person in question. Nor would 
it seem, as far as we are able to judge, that 
Boyd had, or' could have. Access to the 
Information, profusely exhibited • through al¬ 
most every page of ” Junius,” and which 
very few Individuals were competent to at- 
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tain. Boyd did'not live in the Circle 'where 
alone su 4 h 'Materials were to be found, or to 
be collected. 

I have heard the Reverend PJiilip Rosen- 
hagen pointed out as “ Junius.” But the 
Opinion never, I believe, had many Sup¬ 
porters, nor did I ever regard it as entitled 
to serious Refutation. I knew him as an 
Acquaintance, between 1782 and 1785. He 
appeared to me to be a plausible, well informed 
man, imposing in his manner, of a classic 
mind, and agroeable conversation; living 
much in the world, received on the most in¬ 
timate footing at Shelburne House, and pos¬ 
sessing very considerable talents. There is, 
however, a wide interval between sftch abili¬ 
ties, however .eminent, and those displayed 
by the writer under examination. 

A more probable, or at least, a better con¬ 
certed story, confidently circulated at the time, 
and which has been lately revived, was, that 
Mr. William Greatrakes, a native of Ireland, 
who lived with the Earl of Shelburne, and acted 
as his private Secretary, composed the Letters. 
The Materials were said to Ifave been fur¬ 
nished by Lord Shelburne, and worked up by 
6 G 2 
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his Secretary. It was added/ tliat he died in 
August, 1781, at Hungerfbrd in" ]^2rkshire, 
not very'far from that Nobleman’s Seat, of 
Bcw Wood; and lies buried” in Hungerford 
Church-yard, with a plain Stone over his 
Remains, together with a short Inscription 
terminated by the three Latin Words, 


“ Stat Nominis Umbra;” 


The Motto usually, or always prefixed to 
Junius’s Letters. I have never considered 
this Narration, however plausible it appears, 
as worthy of credit, or as meriting attention. 

It has been recently attempted to prove 
that Glover^ the distinguiyhed Author of 
“ Leonidas,” was “ Junius ;’’ and the con¬ 
firmation of the assertion has been sought, in 
the “ Memoirs of a celebrated Literary and 
“ Political Character,” lately published. But, 
though every line of those “ Memoirs” be¬ 
speaks the writer to be a man of equal ability 
and integrity, living in a high Circle, himself 
a Member of the House of Commons during 
many years; though the same ardent spirit of 
Freedom, which aniihates Glover 'as a Poet, is 
difilused over this production; and though va- 
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rious passages, irf it may seem to bear a degree 
of resen 4 >lance or Analogy to the animated 
Apostrophes of “ Junius — yet, no person 
who has perused attentively the work in ques¬ 
tion, can for an instant persuade himself of the 
identity of the two men. If, however, these 
grounds of belief, drawn from the internal 
evidence contained in the respective Composi¬ 
tions, should fail in producing a decided opi¬ 
nion, I can adduce better proof. Mr. Glover, 
son of the Author of “ Leonidas,” and whom 
to name, is sufficient to stamp the authenticity 
of all that he asserts; assured me only a short 
time ago, in answer to my enquiries on the 
subject, that “ he had not the least reason to 
“ suppose, or to believe, that his father com- 
“ posed the Letters of Junius an Admission 
far outweighing any real or fancied similarity 
between those writers. Still more recent 
Attempts have been made in favour of a 
Foreigner, Z)e holme, but, however speci¬ 
ously supported on some Points, they yest 
on no solid Foundation. 

During many years' of my life, notwith¬ 
standing the severity witli ^luch Wedderbut'u 
is treated b^ “ Junius,”* 1 nourished a strong 
belief, approaching to conviction, that'the late 
G G 3 
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Earl of Rosslyn, then Mr. Wedderbum, was 
himseli' the Author of those Letters. His 
abilities were eminent, his opportunities of 
information, great; and his political connexions 
between January, 1769, and‘January, 1772, 
the two extreme periods of the appearance of 
the Compositions in question, favor the con¬ 
jecture. Though ChurchOl calls Wedderbum, 

“ A pert, prim Prater of the Northern Race,” 

his talents of every kind entitled him to great 
admiration ; and he partieularly possessed 
the Legal, Jurisprudential, as well as Parlia¬ 
mentary knowledge, lavishly exhibited in va¬ 
rious parts of “ Junius.” I have heai'd men 
assert, who were entitled to respect and credit, 
that they had seen several of the Originals, in 
the possession of Woodfall and that they re¬ 
cognized the hand-writing to be that of Mrs. 
Wedderbum, his first wife, with which charac¬ 
ter^ they were perfectly acquainted. If this 
fact indeed were to be admitted, it might seem 
decisive : but such assertions, however appa¬ 
rently well sustained, are frequently made on 
erroneous or mistaken foundations. 

All circumstances fully weighed, my own 
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conviction iSj that the Letters of “ Junius” 
were wt^tten by the Right Honorable William 
Gerard Hamilton, commonly designated by the 
Nick Name of “ Single Speech Hamiltqn,” 
from the report generally, though falsely cir¬ 
culated, that he never opened his mouth more 
than once in the English Parliament. He was 
during many years. Chancellor of“ the Exche¬ 
quer in Ireland, and likewise a Member of the 
House of Commons, while I sat in it: but I 
had not the honor of his acquaintance ; and 
my opinion is founded on the general prevail¬ 
ing sentiment of those persons, w'ho, from 
their situation, rank, and means of informa¬ 
tion, are entitled to almost implicit belief. 
Throughout the various companies, in which, 
from 1775, down to the jiresent time, I have 
heard* this mysterious Question agitated, the 
great majority concurred in giving to Hamilton, 
the merit of the Letters under examination. 
Various Noblemen or Gentlemen, who lived 
on terms of intimate friendship, and of almost 
daily intercourse with him, during the period 
of tlicir appearance or publication, in par¬ 
ticular the late Earl of Clermont; have pro¬ 
tested in my hearing, thqt they traced or re¬ 
collected in “ Junius’s*Letters, the “ipsissinia 
Verba,'* the precise words and expi'§ssions of 
G G 4 
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Hamilton, which had recently fallen from 
his lips in conversation. His pen is ujjfiversally 
atirnitted .to have been most elegant, classical, 
correct, and nervous. This ‘opinion, never¬ 
theless, by no means, * amounts to demonstra¬ 
tion, or approaches to certainty ; and it is pos¬ 
sible, that as the secret has not been divulged 
from authority, during the lapse of so many 
Years, Posterity may never attain to am 
absolute proof’ upon the Subject, and must 
rest satisfied with (.\)njecture. 

If “ Junius” could lie sujjposed still alive, 
obvious Motives for liis concealing liimselfr 
will suggest themselves to every Man’s mind. 
But it is very difficult to imagine, that he was 
under Forty years of Age, at f^ie Time when 
he wrote, as he expressly asserts, that h» 
could “ remember the great Walpolean 
“ Battles.” Now, Sir llobcrt Walpole went 
out of Office, early in 1743. If therefore 
“ Junius” still survive among us, he must 
have considerably passed his Eightieth Year. 
Yet, if on the other Hand, he be no more, 
what Reasons sufficiently powerful can be 
produced, to account for the voluntary Re¬ 
nunciation of that posthumous Fame, which 
after hisoDecease might have been reclaimed, 
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withoiit^Appi’eTiension of any injurious Con- 
sequen<?fes * to himself? This Argument or 
Consideration, long induced me t 5 suppose 
that “ Junius” must bQ living ; and that *his 
Death, whenever it took place, would infal¬ 
libly remove the Veil which conceals his 
Name. On more mature Reflexion, never¬ 
theless, very strong Causes for continuing 
to preserve his Incognito beyond the Grave, 
may present themselves. If he left behind 
him lineal Representatives, he might dread 
exposing them to the hereditary Animosity .of 
some “ of the worst, and the most })owerful 
“ Men in this Country.” Even should he 
have left no Descendants, it is possible that 
he might dislike the (k)mparisou between his 
Actions and his Writings, which must have 
bc^n made by Mankind. Ifj for instance, 
it would have been pi'oved that he acce2>tcd 
an Office, a Pension, or a Peerage, from the 
Sovereign and the Minister whom he had 
recently accused as Enemies to their Counto-y, 
or as having betrayed its Interests ; — would 
not the moral Aversion or Contemj)t excited 
tow'ards his Memory by such, a Disclosure, 
have overbalanced the Meed of literarv Fame 
obtained from the. Labours of. his- Pen ? 
Should we admit the Validity of this lieason- 
9 
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ing, we shall be led to infer," that “ Junius” 
may remain as unknown to I^osterity a 
Century *hence, as he continues to be now 
in' 1815. 


There is still another Circumstance appli¬ 
cable to the present Times, which did not 
exist when liumet^ or Bulstrode, or Reresby, 
wrote their “ Memoirsand which Fact 
must be supposed to have had its due Ope¬ 
ration on “ Junius.” Between 1660 and 
1714, a period of little more than Fifty Years, 
three Families in succession reigned over this 
Country: whereas from 1760, down to 1814, 
only one Prince has occupied the Throne, 
who still lives, though we lament that he no 
longer reigns. Under William the Third, 
who had expelled his Father-iri-law, and wlio 
could not feel any Esteem for Charles the 
Second; “ Junius,” had he then flourished, 
and had levelled his Shafts against those 
Kings, might have unmasked, and boldly 
avowed his Writings. When the two Houses 
of Nassau, or of Stujjirt, no longer swayed 
the Sceptre, apd when George the First was 
called to the Crown; the severest Attacks 
made on the preceding Sovereigns or Minis¬ 
ters, could have excited only a feeble degree 
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of Resentment} if they did not even give 
Rise tdS opposite Emotions. But the Case is 
widely different witlr respect to ** Junius,” 
and might justly challenge from him anotlier 
Line of Conduct. Not only the same Family, 
but the same IndivTlduaJ, remains, at least 
nominally. King. And that Individual, what¬ 
ever Errors of Judgment he may have com¬ 
mitted, or however unpopular he was from 
his Accession down to 1783, has been since 
that Time embalmed in the Affections of His 
People. 1 must leave the degree of Solidity 
contained in these Observations, to the Deci¬ 
sion of every Man’s Judgment, as elucidatory 
or explanatory of the Question respecting 
“ Junius.” 

, In addition to so many domestic Causes 
which weakened the Veneration felt towards 
the King, Two foreign Events had likewise 
occurred, productive of National Dissatis¬ 
faction. The first arose from the Linp of 
Policy, or rather of Conduct, adopted by 
Great Britain relative to Corsica. That 
Island, which in later Times has attained a 
degree of odious Celebrity, by giving Birth 
to a Man,' whose military Tafents, aided by 
the Progress of the French Revolution, en- 
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abled him to overturn during many Years, 
the antient Order and System of Europe j 
was, after a Jong Series of Insurrections 
against tlie Genoese Government, idiimately 
transferred hy Genoa to Fraiice. Choiseul, 
a Minister of an elevated Mind, and of am¬ 
bitious Designs ; anxious to raise tlie French 
Name, as well as the lleputation of Louis 
the Fifteenth, from tlie state of' Humiliation 
into which both were fallen by the iU Success 
of the preceding AFar; undertook, and at 
length effected, the Reduction of Corsica. It 
may however be justly questiefned, whether the 
Conquest has really augmented the Strength 
or Resources of France. But, the Generosity 
characteristic of tlie English Nation, the 
Sympathy felt towards a Race of brave, op¬ 
pressed, and unfortunate Islanders, contend¬ 
ing for Freedom ; when added to the jealous 
Susceptibility natural to a State always appre¬ 
hensive of the Aggrandizement of its Rival; 
— these Feelings or political Opinions, pro¬ 
duced a powerful Effect on the public Mind, 
'riiey were sustained by Publications calcu¬ 
lated to rouse the Country from its Apathy 
or Indifference to the Fate of Corsica. Pascal 
Paoli, Chief of the Insurgents, was depic¬ 
tured ift them, as another Gustavus Vasa, or 
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William Tell, struggling against Tyranny and 
Oppress^n*: while the English Ministry, it 
was said, pusillanimously looked op, regard¬ 
less of the Event, and inattentive to so im¬ 
portant an Accession of Power acquired by 
our natural Enemy. 

Scarcely had the impres'>i')n made by the 
French conquest of Corsica, ceased to operate, 
and sunk into a degi-ce of oblivion, when 
another Occurrence awakened and exaspe¬ 
rated the Nation, against the Spanish Branch 
of the House of Bourbon. Tlie immediate 
cause of this Dispute arose from the pos¬ 
session taken of the Falkland Islands by 
England; but the Court of Madrid barl al¬ 
ways evaded or, refused Payment of* the Sum 
dye for* the ransom of Manilla. Never, per¬ 
haps, was any object in itself less valuable, 
nor less worthy of public consideration, than 
the Falkland Islands: yet the manner in 
which Spain acted on the occasion^ displaced 
so much arrogance, as to compromize the 
honour of the British Crown, and to demand 
a Reparation no less public than the Afiront. 
The Islands in question, ^tuated in a most 
indement Latitude, in the other Hemisphere, 
Dot far removed from Cape Horn;* could 
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scarcely merit from their intrinsic Conse¬ 
quence, commercial or political,- tj('at any 
Blood sho.uld be spilt in order to acquire, or 
to fetain, their Possession. But, the jealous 
policy with which the' old Spanish Govern¬ 
ment always beheld even the slightest Ap¬ 
proach of any foreign Power towards that vast 
Continent of South America, over which, 
though they could neither colonize, nor sub¬ 
ject it, they nevertheless claimed a Domi¬ 
nion ; impelled the Court of Madrid to com¬ 
mence its Operations, in a manner no less hos¬ 
tile than insulting to us. An English frigate 
was detained in the Harbour of Port Egmont, 
by force. It must be owned, that the Vigor, 
or rather Audacity of such a Proceeding, 
could scarcely have been exceeded by Car- 
dinal Alberoni himself, when he presided jn 
the Spanish Counsels, under Philip the Fifth. 
The Act was indeed only committed osten¬ 
sibly by an Individual, Buccarelli, who com¬ 
manded the Forces of Charles the Third in 
that Quarter of the Globe: but the Govern¬ 
ment avowed, justihed, and supported him. 

Lord North,' 01^ whom had recently de¬ 
volved the first Place in Administration ; while 
he appeared deeply to feel the Indignity 

10 
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offered to his Sovereign, manifested a Dis¬ 
position^ to resent it in the most effectual 
Manner. But, neither the Statg of the 
English Navy, 'iior the Preparations made, in 
our Ports for the imniediate Equipment of a 
powerful Fleet, were said to be such as the 
Exigency obviously demanded, and the public 
Honor unquestionably required. A mitigated 
Compromise, by which Spain, though she con- 
sented to cede the Possession of Falkland 
Islands to Great Britain, yet refused to ad¬ 
mit or recognize our Right to them ; was, 
after long Discussions, accepted by Ministe(rs. 
It prevented a War, but it gave no general 
Satisfaction ; more especially, as any Men¬ 
tion of the Manilla Ransom was studiously 
omitted in the. Convention. Assuredly, the 
foment seemed favorable to have imposed 
almost any Conditions on the Spanish Crown. 
Louis the Fifteenth, sinking in Years, and 
still more sunk in the general Estimation of 
his Subjects; disgusted at the ill Success of 
the former War, and determined not to en¬ 
gage again in Hostilities against England; 
having dismissed the Duke de Choiseul from 
Office, and lost to every Sense of public 
Duty, or national Glory*; would, it was well 
known, have disregarded “ the Family Com- 
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pact,” and would have abandoned the other 
Branch of the House of Bourbon^ in the 
Contest. , 

• 

But, Lord North, who preferred pacific 
measures, even had recourse to expedients 
not usually adopted, in order to avei't a Rup¬ 
ture. The late iSir William Gordon, whom I 
well knew, and who at that time filled the 
post of British Envoy at the Court of Brus¬ 
sels, was selected by Ministers, to undertake 
the Commission of pieventing a War. For 
this purpose he received priv^ate Instructions 
to repair in the most secret, but expeditious 
manner, to Paris ; and to use every possible 
exertion for prevailing on Louis the Fif¬ 
teenth, and the new First Minister, the Duke 
d’Aiguillon, to compel the Spanish Court to 
accommodate the ))oints in dispute. Gordon, 
who found in the French Sovereign anil his 
Ministers, the warmest disposition to preserve 
Peace, succeeded completely in tlie object of 
his Mission. He told me, that as a recom¬ 
pense for his service, he received from Lord 
North, a Pension of Three Hundred Pounds 
a. year ; and ftoni His Majesty, the further 
sum of One Thousand Pounds, an a Present, 
but, th^ Convention by which Peace was made, 
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excited universal disapprobation j and afforded 
to the ptn of “ Junius” an occasioii which he 
did not lose, of pointing the public censure 
with inconceivable severity against the Khag 
himself personally, no less than against the 
Administration. 

Even after the interval of four years, wliich 
elapsed between the tcianinatiou of this dis¬ 
pute, and the commencement of the American 
Rebellion; though the Nation enjoyed pro¬ 
found Peace, together with all the adva.ita^’es 
of Commerce, augmenting Opulence, and pro¬ 
gressive Prosperity, yet the Sovereign was by 
no means popular. New sources of discon¬ 
tent, and imaginary or doubtful subjects of 
complaint, werd ingeniously discovered. Lord 
Bute had, indeed, disappeared from the thea/- 
tre of public life; and the Princess Dowager 
of Wales, whose supposed influence over her 
Son, rendered her always an object of attack, 
was no more. She expired in 1772, of a most 
painful Disease, which she supported with 
uncommon firmness. ^ But, other names and 
figures succeeded to their pretended influ¬ 
ence behind the Curtain off State. Bradshaw, 

p • * 

surnamed “ the .cream-coloured P.arasite,” 
and Dyson, gave place to the superioi* ascen- 
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dancy of Jenkimon, who was accused of 
directiiij^, unseen, the Ilesolutions'^ of the 
Cabinet, knd of possessing the interior Secret, 
as 'well as Confidence, of the Crown. A 
Prince, distinguished by almost every domes¬ 
tic virtue, animated by the noblest intentions, 
and by the warmest affection for his people ; 
w'as represented as despotic, inflexible, vin¬ 
dictive, and disposed to govern by uncon¬ 
stitutional Means or Engines. His very Plea¬ 
sures, his Tastes, and his private Recreations, 
were traduced or satirized, as bearing the 
same Stamp and Impi ession. Poetry lent her 
aid to expose these personal Weaknesses, if 
such they wxn-e, to public Animadversion or 
Ridicule. The “ Heroic Epistle to Sir 
“ William Chambers,” (attributed to one of 
the finest poetic Writers of* the Period, 
Mason ;) rivalled “ Junius” in Delicacy of 
Invective, in its insulting Irony, and in the 
severity of its Imputations. Such appeared 
to be the State of public Opinion, and such 
the Prejudices generally entertained against 
the King, throughout., the Nation, at the 
Period when, in Jhe Summer of 1775, Hosti¬ 
lities began on the 'American Continent. 

That'George the Third, from a very early 
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Period ol' his- Reign, had imbibed a deeply- 
rooted Opinion of the Right inherent in the 
Mother Country to tax her American Colo¬ 
nies ; and of the Practicability, or rather the 
Facility, of the Attempt, if made, no well- 
intbrmed Man can entertain a Doubt. As 
early as 1764, His Majesty, .conversing with 
Mr. George Grenville, then First Minister, 
on the subject of the Finances, which, after 
the close of the triumphant “ Seven Years’ 
War,” demanded Economy, no less than Abi¬ 
lity to re-establish j mentioned to him as one 
great Resource, the Measure of taxing Ame¬ 
rica. Mr. Grenville replied, that he had fre¬ 
quently revolved, and thoroughly considered 
the Proposition, which he believed to be 
not only difficult, but impracticable j and 
pregnant, if undertaken, with the most alarm¬ 
ing Consequences to the Sovereign himself. 
These Apprehensions, far however from in¬ 
timidating or discouraging the King, made 
no Impression on his Mind; and in a Sub¬ 
sequent Conversation with the same Minister, 
His Majesty gave hini plainly to understand, 
that if he wanted either Nerves or Inclination 
to make thp Attempt, qthers could be found 
who were ready to undertake it. The^Words 
produced their full effect upon the Person to 
H 11 2 
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whom they were addressed ; and Mr. Grenville 
preferred endeavouring to realize the experi¬ 
ment, however hazardous he ipight esteem it, 
rather than allow it to cbe comjnitted to other 
hands. It failed at that time, but was revived 
ten years later, with more serious national re. 
suits, under Lord North’s Administi*ation. 

I have always considered the Prmcipk upon 
which that war commenced, and peculiarly as 
affecting the King, to have been not only de¬ 
fensible, but meritorious. Nor have I ever 
esteemed the political and military Conduc¬ 
tors of the American Revolution, as other 
than successfid Rebels of unquestionable cou¬ 
rage, constancy, and ability ^ whatever Eu- 
logiums were conferred on them in Parliament, 
by Fox and Burke. I well know that tfce 
Names of Franklin and of Washington,have 
been consecrated by a very numerous part of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. I'he former, 
if considered as a natural Philosopher, a Philan¬ 
thropist, and a man of Genius, doubtless may 
lay claim to universal esteem. Nor are the ab¬ 
stract pretensions of Washington less conspi¬ 
cuous, as a Gkmeral, and a Citizen /jf America. 
In botlj ^capacities he may rank vrith Cincinna- 
tws, OT with the younger Cato. But, in the 
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estimation of all who regard the Supremacy 
of the Mother Ccmntry over Colonies which 
had been not merely j)lanted, but likewise pre¬ 
served by the expenditure of British Blood<ind 
Treasure, as constituting an immutable Princi¬ 
ple ; a Sovereign who would not have main¬ 
tained that Su})reinacy, must have been un¬ 
worthy of the Sceptre. 

. The whole life of William the Third, 
from his attainment of manhood, down to 
the last moments of his existence, was passed 
in a continual struggle to preserve the Liber¬ 
ties of his own Country, or those of' England, 
against arbitrary power. His name will ever 
be connected with Constitutional Freedom, 
and as such is 'cherished in our remembrance. 
But, does any person suppose that if William 
hadi'eigned over the British Isles, at the period 
of the American Rebellion ; whatever love of 
civU Liberty might animate him as a man, he 
would on that account have relinquished the 
Rights of his Crown : or have tamely ac¬ 
quiesced in the refusal of his American Sub¬ 
jects, to contribute by indirect Taxation, to 

tlie general wants of the Empire ? Those who 

* • * 

venture to form spch a conclusion, nmst, as it 
appears to me, have very imperfectly studied 
H H 3 
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the Character, or appreciated the Actions of 
that illustrious Prince. 

The Wisdom and Policy of the American 
War, may perhaps appear more doubtful. The 
attempt in the first instance to tax, and after¬ 
wards to reduce by force, a vast C'ontinent, 
separated from Creat Britain by an immense 
Ocean, inhabited by .a people who were in¬ 
dividually indebted many Millions to the 
Mother Country, ardent for Emancipation, 
and sufficiently unanimous in their resistance 
to the Parent State, to be able to call out into 
action nearly all the persons capable of bearing 
Arms; — such an experiment, even if specu¬ 
latively considered, would doubtless have im¬ 
pressed aiiy wise Statesman, as hazardous in 
itself, and of very uncertain issue. In thb 
case before us, all these impediments acquired 
additional strength, from other concurring cir¬ 
cumstances. A large proportion of society 
here ;at home, regarded the American Rebel¬ 
lion with favorable eyes, and secretly wished 
success to the Cause; because they dreaded 
lest the British Constitution itself would not 

n 

long survive the encrease of Power and Influ¬ 
ence, that the tlrown must necessarily derive 
from the* Subjugation of the Colonies beyond 
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the Atlantic. ‘In both Houses of Parliament, 
a nuiTferdlis, active, and encreasing Party 
openly maintained and justified the Insurrec¬ 
tion, rejoiced in their triumjihs, and reprobated 
in Theory^ no less than in practice, the attempt 
to subjugate the Revolted States. Even those 
who did not approve such political principles, 
yet saw in the war, if it should prove unsuccess¬ 
ful, a means of overtiii iiing the Administration. 
Xhc inability of Great Britain to send a mili¬ 
tary force sufficiently numerous for reducing to 
obedience so many Provinces, extending from 
the Frontiers df Canada, to the Borders of 
Florida; compelled the Government to obtain 
additional troojis, by application to various of 
the German Powers. From the Landgrave of 
Hesse Casscl in particular, many*thousands 
were piocured. These Stipendiaries, though 
perlyaps not more justly objects of moi’al or 
political condemnation, than were the Swiss 
and Grison Regiments retained in the service 
of France, or the Scotch Corps serving in the 
Pay of Holland, yet encreased the popular 
cry, and furnished subjects of Obloquy, or of 
Declamation. That France must, sooner or 
later, interfere in favor of. the Americans, was 
likewise obvious; because tfie French Mi¬ 
nistry, listening only to the narrow sugges- 

11 H 4 
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tions of national rivality, did not, or would 
not perceive, that it could neA'^cr be Che wise 
Policy of n despotic Government, to aid the 
cause of Revolt, by sending forces out of the 
Country, to imbibe principles of Freedom and 
Resistance among Rebels. It is an unques¬ 
tionable fact, that the late unfortunate l.ouis 
the Sixteenth possessed enlargement of mind, 
and sound discernment, sufficient to feel this 
truth. He even objected strongly to the policy 
of detaching Frencii Troops to the assistance 
of Washington ; and he was only overruled in 
his opposition to the Measure, by his deference 
for the Counsels of Maurepas and Vergennes. 
France has since dearly paid, under Robespierre 
and Bonaparte, for her deviation from the dic¬ 
tates of wisdom, as well as of magnanimity, in 
thus supporting Insurrection. 

It is however in the Conduct of that unfor¬ 
tunate Contest, that we must principally seek 
for the cause of its ill success. Near three 

I 

years elapsed from the time of its commence¬ 
ment, before the Court of Versailles ventured 
openly to interpose as an Enemy. But, the 
Howes appear to -have been either luke¬ 
warm, or remiss, or negligent, or incapable. 
Lord Ntffth’s selection of those two Com- 
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manders^ excitwi at the time, just condemna¬ 
tion ; hdweVer brave, able, or meritorious, they 
might individually be esteemed. XJieir ardor 
in the Cause ’itself was doubted ; and gtill 
more questionable was their attachment to 
the Administration. Never, perhaps, in the 
history of modern war, has an Army, or a 
Fleet, been more profusely supplied witli 
every requisite for brilliant and efficient ser¬ 
vice, .than were the Troops and Ships sent 
out by l^rd North’s Cabinet in 1776, across 
the Atlantic. But, the efforts abroad, did not 
correspond with'the exertions made at home. 
The energy and activity of a WelUngixm never 
animated that torpid mass. Neither vigilance, 
enterprize, nor co-operation, characterized the 
Campaigns of* 1776, and 1777. dissipation. 
Play, and Relaxation of Discipline, found their 
way..into the British Camp. New York be¬ 
came another Capua. The defeat at Trenton, 
which was critically unfortunate, rescued the 
Congress from the lowest state of Depression. 
After Burgoyne’s Surrender at Saratoga, little 
rational probability of success remained ; and 
when Clinton succeeded to the Command of 
the Army at New York, .by the recall of Sir 
William rtowe, the French -were on the point 
of declaring in ffivor of the Americans. The 
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loyalty and courage of Sir Henry Clinton were 
besides more distinguished, tha'n were his 
military Xalents. Even the British Troops, 
engaged in a species of Civil War, did not 
manifest the same e^erness ‘ or alacrity, as 
when opposed to a foreign Enemy, though 
they displayed in every Engagement, their 
accustomed steadiness and valor. The ser¬ 
vice itself, from the nature of the Country, 
became severe, painful, and discouraging. 
Lakes, Swamps, Morasses, and almost im¬ 
penetrable Forests, presented at every step, 
obstacles not easily overcome by the bravest 
Soldiers. And though the scene of Hosti¬ 
lities was successively shifted from Boston 
to New York; thence to the Banks of the 
Chesapeake and the Delaware ; finally, to 
the Southern and Central Provinces; 3^et the 
results, however promising they might Ije at 
the commencement, proved always ultimately 
abortive. 

At home, a gradual and encreasing Dis¬ 
content overspread the Kingdom, pervaded 
all classes, and seemed to menace the Ad¬ 
ministration with the efi'ects of popular, or 
national resentihent. The Navy, divided into 
parties, bx» longer blocked the Enemy’s ports. 
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or carried victory wherever it appeared, as 
it had done in the commencement of His 
Majesty’s Reign. Our distant Possessions, 
unprotected. Ml into the hands of Frapce 
or Spain. EVen our Commerce was inter¬ 
cepted, captured, and greatly diminished. 
Each year seemed to produce new foreign 
Adversaries, and to augment the public em¬ 
barrassments or distress. Ministers who were 

•» 

neither vigorous, nor Ibrtunate, nor popular, 
holding even their Offices by a precarious te¬ 
nure, inspired no confidence. The 0 })posi- 
tion, though diminished by the exertions 
which Govennnent had made to secure a 
Majority in the Lower House, on the Convo¬ 
cation of a new Parliament; was numerous, 
confident, able,»and indefatigable. They saw, 
or believed they saw, the object of their 
grasp, at no great distance. Futurity pre¬ 
sented to all men, a most discouraging pro¬ 
spect ; and Peace appeared to be not only 
ilistant, but unattainable, except by such sa¬ 
crifices of National Revenue, Territory, and 
Honor, as could not be contemplated with¬ 
out a degree of dismay. America might be 
considered as lost; while, oiir Possessions in 
the East Indies seemed to be 'menaced with 
total subversion. Those who remember the 
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Period to which I allude, will not think the 

• f 

colors of this Description, either iieightencd, 
or overcl^^rged. At no moment of the Re- 
voljitionary War which we alitiost unintermit- 
tingly sustained against the Frdnch, from 1793 
to 1814; neither in 1797, during the Mu¬ 
tiny in the Navy; nor in 1799, after the 
unsuccessful Expedition to the Helder ; nor 
in 1805, subsequent the Battle of Auster- 
litz; nor in 1806, when the Prussian Monarchy 
fell at Auerstadt; nor in 1807, at the Peace 
of Tilsit; nor when Sir John Moore was 
compelled, early in 1809, 'to re-embark at 
Corunna, and the whole Pyrenean Peninsula 
seemed to lie at the feet of its Corsican 
Master; — though each of these ABras unques¬ 
tionably presents images of great National 
Depression, did a deeper Despondency ‘prevail 
among all ranks of society, than towarcls the 
close of the American Contest, as the Ad¬ 
ministration of Lord North tkew to its termi¬ 
nation. 

t 

In the midst of so universal a dejection, 
the King remained altogether unmoved. Nei¬ 
ther Defeats, nor Difficulties, nor the number 
of his foreign Enemies, nor domestic Opposi¬ 
tion, unhinged his mind, or shook his resolu- 
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tion. Convinced that he could not abandon 
the straggle in which he was engaged, how- 
ever arduous or doubtful might be <the result, 
without renouncing his own Birth-right, 41)0 
Interests of his Crown, and the best Portion 
of the British Empire; he never vacillated, 
nor shewed for a moment, any disposition to 
dismiss his Ministers. TVliatever irresolution, 
difference of opinion, or apprehension, might 
pervade the Cabinet itself at certain moments, 
none of these sentiments agitated the Sove¬ 
reign. He only desired to abide the Issue, 
and to maintain‘the Contest. It iSj perhaps, 
for Posterity to decide on the degree of ap¬ 
probation or of blame, political and moral, 
which such a character and condud', under 
such circumstjfhces, may justly challenge : but 
^ven if we should incline to censure, or to 
condemn, we cannot help in some measure 
admiring it. As however. His Majesty’s opi¬ 
nions and wishes were universally known or 
understood ; a proportionate degree of unpo¬ 
pularity fell personally on him; and he was 
regarded as the vital principle which animated, 
sustained, and propelled the Administration- 
When w^e consider this fact, in addition to aU 
the preceding statements given of his Mea¬ 
sures since he acceded to the Throne ; we 
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rendered his Articulation somewhat thick, 

« 

though not at all indistinct. It‘ is • to this 
Peculiarity or Delect in his Enunciation, 
thstt “ Junius” alludes in one of his Letters, 
written in January, '1770, ^heti he says, 
after mentioning the Duke of Grafton’s Re¬ 
signation, “ The palm of Ministerial Finn- 
“ ness is now ‘ transferred to Lord North- 
“ He tells us so, liiinself, with the Plenitmle 
“ of the Ore rotundo.” He did not howevef 
bedew his Hearers while addi’essing them, as 
Bumet tells us, the Duke of Lauderdale, so 
wdl known under Charles t he Second’s Reign, 
always did, in consequence of the faulty Con¬ 
formation of his Tongue. In Parliament, the 
Deficiency of Lord North’s Sight, was produc¬ 
tive to him of many Inconveniences. For, 
even at the distance of a few Feet, he saw very 
imperfectly; and across the House, hev was 
unable to distinguish Persons with any degree 
of Accuracy. In speaking, walking, and 
eveiy Motion, it is not enough to say that 
he wanted Grace : he was to the last degree 
awkward. It can hardly obtain Belief, that 
in a full House of Commons, he took off on 
the point of his Sword, the Wig of Mr. 
Welbore Ellis,* and carried it a considerable 
Way acKiss the Floor, without ever suspect- 
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iiig-, or i)(jrcoivyng it. The Fact happened in 
this Manfier* Mr. Ellis, who was then Tretv- 
siirerofthe Navy, and w'ell advanced towards 
his Scventietli Ax'ar, always sat at the lowest 
Corner of the Treasiirv Bench, a few Feet 
removed from l.,ord Noilh. The latter having 
occasion to go down the House, prcxiouslv 
laid Ids yandon his Sword, holding the Chafe 
of the Scabbard forwar:’.,,nearly in horizon¬ 
tal Directic'ii. Mr. Ellis stoo])ing at the same 
Instant that the First Minister rose, the point 
of the Scabbard came exactly in contact with 
the Treasurer of’the Navy’s AVig, v\iiich jt 
cf)m})letely took off and bore away. TJie 
Accident, however ludicrous, was wholly un¬ 
seen by I.,ord North, who received tlie first 
intimation of it? from the involuntafy bursts 
ofJ.,augliter thht it occasioned in every quar¬ 
ter of the House. Mr. Ellis, however, with¬ 
out altering a Muscle ol‘ his Countenance, 
and preserving the most perfect Cravity in 
the nddst of the general Convulsion, having 
received back his Wig, re-adjusted it to his 
Head, and waited patiently till the House 
had recovered from the eflect of so extraor¬ 
dinary, as well as ridiculous an Occurrence. 

«. • * 

lu addition to his defect of Sighti Lord 

1 I 


voi. I. 
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North was subject likewise to a con,stitutiona. 
Somnolency, which neither the linitViated De¬ 
clamations of Fox, nor the pathetic Invo¬ 
cations of Burke, nor the hoarse Menaces of 
Barre, crould always prevent. It attacked 
him even on the Treasury Bench, sometimes 
with irresistible Force. Nor Avas he altogether 
exempt from its influence in privatg society. 
Having called on a Lady of Condition, one 
Evening, the Charmsol’whose Person and Con- 
\ ersation were universally acknowledged at the 
Time of which 1 am MU’iting, he found her en¬ 
gaged iji a A’iolent Altercation with her Sister- 
in-law. Lord North, with his characteristic 
good Humour, attempteii to interjtose his Me¬ 
diation, and to accommodate the Quarrel: but 
they were not to be pacifl-'d \C^ithout recurring 
to legal Assistance. He consented therefore 
to %vait till the Lady of the House should re¬ 
turn from her Solicitor’s Chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn, which she promised to do without delay. 
Seating himself in an Arm-chair before the 
I’ire, he soon fell into a profound Sleep, from 
which he was not awakened by the entrance 
of one of the Maid seiwants; who seeing a 
corpulent Man, with a blue Riband across his 
Breast, asleep in her Mistress’s Drawing 
Room,* and being unacquainted with the First 
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Minister’s pprson, ran down into the Kitchen, 
to give the Alarm. Yet, in defiance of all 
these physical Infii-inities, whenevor he rose to 
reply in the House of Commons, he displayed 
no want of Recollection, Presence of Mind, or 
Accuracy. He seldom, or ne\ er, took Notes ; 
ti'usting to his Memory fbi retaining tlie Facts 
whicii occuiTcd during thc’jxi’ecediug discus¬ 
sion. Sir Grey C’oupQi', however, who com- 
.niouly Slit on his left hand, sujxplied, on par- 
ticuiar Occasions, that Deficiency. 

I^ord Nortli was powerful, able, tuid lluem 
in Debate ; soibctimcs repelling t!:j Cjiiarge.-- 
made against him, with solid Argument ; but 
still more frequently eluding or blunting the 
Weajxons of his Antagonists, by tli - force of 
Wit and llumbui’. He xareJy roseiiov\ i*ver to 
^Sublimity, though he possessed \ast Facility 
andGommand of Language. When necessary, 
he could speak for a long 'rime, ajrpareiitly 
with great Pathos, and yet disclose no I'act, 
nor reveal any Secret. An unalteiable Sua- 
vity and Equality of 'l'em})er, which was.na- 
tural to him, enabled him to sustain, un¬ 
moved, the bitter Sarcasms and severe Accu- 
i>ations, levelled at him from the Opposition 
Benches. They ahvays seemed to sink into 
him, like a Cannon Ball into a W*ol Sack. 
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Sometimes, the coarse Invectives,of Alderman 
Sawbridge, or the fiery Sallies of George 
Byng, roused him from his seeming Apathy ; 
and* effected the Object, which the delicate 
Irony, or laboured Attacks of more able 
Adversaries, had failed to })roduce. Once, 
and only once, during the I’ime that I sat in 
Parliament, I witnessed his rising to a Pitcli 
of the most generous Indignation. Barrc 
attracted this Storm on himself, by the Ile- 
proaches which he made on the First Minister 
for oppressing the People with Taxes : Re¬ 
proaches equally uncalled for by the Occa¬ 
sion, as they were delivered with insulting 
Asperity of Language. It happened after 
the Close of that memorable Debate, when 
General Conway, on the 22d' of Februaiy, 
1782, may be said to have terminated the 
American War; Administration only carrying 
the Question by a single Vote. Lord North 
alluding to this recent Triumph of the Oppo¬ 
sition, said in Reply to Barre, that “ he 
“ presumed the Division of that evening, had 
inflamed the Colonel’s Valour to such in- 
“ temperate Abuse,” which he qualified with 
the Epithets of insolent and brutal.” The 
.Speaker interposing, mutual Apologies tyere 
offered. «Pitt and Tierney met on Putttby 
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Common in 1798, and exchanged Shots for 
less Provocation : but, a Duel between 
Lord North and Barre, would li^ve excited 
a sort of Ridicule ; the former seeing yery 
imperfectly \fith both Eyes, and tlie latter 
having only one defective Eye. Besides, 
Anger and Resentment ajjpcared to be foreign 
to Lord North’s Nature, a'ld as if only put 
on occasionally to serve a particular purpose. 
,He wa.s indeed incapable of lasting enmity, 
though lie felt, and sometimes expressed 
Contempt for those, who abandoiuid him 
iroin mean and mercenary Motives. 

Baited, harrassed, and worried as he always 
was in Parliament, during the latter years of 
his Administration, he never manifested any 
impatience fbr the tennination of’ the Session; 
on the contrary, doubts were entertained 
among those who knew him best, whether he 
did not derive a gratification from keeping 
the House of Commons sitting. That Assem¬ 
bly presented in fact a I'lieatre on which he 
acted the fiivst Personage, where he attracted 
almost all attention," and where his abilities 
rendered him hardly less .cofispicuous than his 
Ministerial situation. ' In opening the Budget^ 
he was esteemed peculiarly lucid, f;lear, and 
able. On that account it constituted a day of 

^ > 3 
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triumph to his friends and supporters, who ex¬ 
ulted in the talent which he displayed, when¬ 
ever he exhibited the state ol'the National Fi¬ 
nances, or imposed new pecutiiary burthens. 
1 was twice pj’cscnt at his })'erforniance of’ 
this arduous task; first, in 1781, and after¬ 
wards, in the following year, when he exe¬ 
cuted it for the last time. Each performance 
appeared to me, very dcserv'ing of the Enco¬ 
miums lavished on it; and if compared with 
the incapable manner in which the Budget was 
opened by his successor, i^ord.fohn Cavendish, 
wlicn he was ('haiicellor of tire l''x('lie({ner in 
1783, I still continue of th(' same opinion. 
But, Lord North could siistaiii no com})etition 
with the late Mr. Pitt, who on tliose, as on all 
'•thi r occasions, manifesied a jKTspicuity, elo- 
(juence, and talent, altogether • wonderful 
which cairied the Audience along with Jiini 
in every Arithmetical statement, left no calcu¬ 
lation ob.scure or ambiguous, and impressed the 
House at itsclose, with tumultuous Admiration. 

4 

Jvord North could descend without eflbrt, J 
might say, with ease and dignity’’, from the 
highe.st Offices of'hisi. public situation in the 
House of Comitions, to ‘the lowest duties of a 
private Member. In the Spring of the year 
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1781, when “„the Secret Committee for en- 
“ quirfaig •into the Causes of the War in the 
“ Carnatic,” was appointed by Ballot, 1 was 
named one of ihe Scrutineers, to examine tlic 
names of the^ Persons' chosen to compose it. 
The House being about to break up, we were 
standing round the Table, when some voices 
called out the name of Lord North for a 
Scrutineer. Far from decliiiing to engage in 
such an Occupation, which he might easily 
have done, on account of his OHieial business 
and employments, he instantly repaired with 
the Members nominated, to one of the Com¬ 
mittee Rooms. VV'e sat till a late hour before 
the Scrutin}' was finished, and dined tog(!ther 
up stairs. And if he made the *vorst Scruti¬ 
neer, he was gertainiy the plcasantj;st and best 
Companion,, tluring the whole time. He pos¬ 
sessed a classic mind, full of information, and 
always enlivened by wit, as well as sweetened 
by good humour. When young, he had tra¬ 
velled over a considerable part of Europe, 
and he knew the Continent well: he'sjxike 
French with facility, and was equally versed 
in the great writir;gs of Antiquity^ It was 
impossible to experience ilullness in his so¬ 
ciety. Even during the last years of his life, 
when nearly or totally blind, and labouring 
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under many infirmities, his equanimity of tem¬ 
per never lorsook him, nor even his tfraiety, 
and powers of conversation. I liave frequently 
seen him display the utmost chearfulness un¬ 
der those circumstaneefi so trying to human 
nature. 

As a Stak’sman, his enemies charged him 
with irresolution : hut lie might rather be 
taxed with indolence and procrastination, 
than with want of decision. Me naturally 
loved to post))onc, though wlien it became 
necessary to resolve, he could al)ide firmly 
l>v his Determination. Ne\ er Iiad any Mini¬ 
ster purer hands, nor manitested less rapacity. 
In fact, he amassed no wealth, alter an Admi¬ 
nistration of twelve years. \\’lv?n he (juitted 
Office, his circumstances wcjc by no I’neans, 
opulent, and he Inid a numerous family. Jdis 
Adversaries re[)ioachetl him likewise, that 
though incapable of personally descending 
to unworthy means t)f enriching himself he 
allowed peculations or abuses to be practised 
by those employed under him. Sawbridge, 
when speaking in his placfe, as a Member, al¬ 
luding to this accusation, exclaimed wdth Cato, 
“ Curse on his* virtues^ they’ve undone his 
“ Country !” A similar charge was made 
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against the la^e Mr. Pitt, who, aficM' having- 
been First Minister during almost his whole 
life, left only Debts behind him. Jhit it never 
entered into miy man’s mind, however ii)inii- 
cal, to aecust? either Lord North or Mr. Pitt, 
of making undue purchases in the jmblic 
Funds, or of turning their Ministerial in¬ 
formation to ])rivate purposes of pecuniary 
einoliiment. They were known to be upright 
and disinterested. The great defect of Lord 
North’s Go\ ernment arose from the easiness 
of Jiis natural temper, which sometimes per- 
haps induced -him to adojit, or to defend 
Measures, that had not always the sanction 
of his judgment. Another, and perhaps a 
greater evil, arising from his facility and want 
of energy, was, that he did not, like the gi-eat 
,Earl bf Chatham, sufficiently coerce the other 
Mejnbers of the (’abinet; each of whom, 
under Lord North, might be said to form a 
sort of independant Department. They were 
in fact, rather his co-equals, than his subordi¬ 
nates, as they ought to have been ; anil the 
public Service often suffered from their want 
of union, or from tlleir clashing interests, and 
private animosities. 

The want of political courage’acannot be 
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justly attributed to liim. If ive reflect that 
his Administration equalled in length of time, 
the aggreg£\te of the flve preceding Ministers, 
namply, the first Mr. Pitt’s, Loitl Bute’s, Mr. 
Grenville’s, Lortl lloc'kinghanl’s, and the 
Duke of Grafton’s and if we consider how 
critical, as well as perilous, were the Times, 
particularly during the reverses of the Ame¬ 
rican War, and in the Riots of June, 1780, 
which last convulsions might have appalled 
the stoutest mind ; we shall not refuse him a 
just claim to the praise of Ministerial firmness. 
Even his ultimate resignation 'in 1782, 1 am 
convinced; arose more from disgust and weari¬ 
ness, added to despair, than from personal 
fear, or from any defect of nerves. Tliough 
not unguarded in private Conx ersation, or in 
Debate, he was careless in many respects,* to a. 
degree hardly credible. 1 have heard a Mem¬ 
ber of his Cabinet say, that it was dangerous 
to trust him with State papers, which he per¬ 
petually mislaid or forgot. A Letter of the 
first political imjiortancc, addressed to him by 
the King, which he had lost, after a long 
search, was found lying‘wide open in the 
water-closet. A stropg and mutual affection 
subsisted betwetfn His Majesty and' him, as 
was natur?!, after the many heavy storms 
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that thev^ had weathered tog’ether, tor so :uaii> 
years. , Tlws attaeljment on tlie part of llio 
(bjnier, lliough shaken and interru})tcd wli'en 
Lord North joined Mr. Fox in 1783, yel 
re\ ived in the Royal i)osoni at a snbsecjiieui 
period, on Lord North becoming; blind ; a cir- 
eiimsta.nce at wJiicii, when made known to 
Jiim, Mis Majesty exj.vessed. the deejjesl eoii- 
eeni and svin])atijy. iie iliti Jiot then jnoba- 
bly IJnesec that lie siandd iiiniseh’ be \ isited 
with the same affliction ; a point of simi¬ 
larity betvvcjen them, wliieii is imt a litiie 
reniarkabie. 

Besides his Ministerial Offices, Lord North 
was Lord Warden of the Cinque Poi ts, and 
Lady North e,njoyed the liaiigershjp of Bu-.iiy 
Park.* It was there, that, surrounded by his 
family, he appe:ired peculiarly an object of 
esteem and of attaclimcnt, divested of all form 
or ostentation, diffusing gaiety and good hu¬ 
mour round him. Even those avIio ojiposed the 
Minister^ loved the Man. I have ht«* the 
honor to witness, and to participate of* the 
scene that I here describe; and may say as 
Pope does of Sir Robert^Walpole, 

* * 

“ Seen him I have, but in the social hour 

“ Of private Converse, ill exchanged fof Power,’" 
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The Earl of Guildford, Lord North’s father, 
attained to a very advanced age: I hefieve, to 
eighty-six, and had nearly suivdved his son, 
only dying about two years before him. So that 
Lord North, like his predecessor. Sir Robert 
Walpole, remained a Member of the House of 
Commons, during almost his whole life. Lord 
Guildford had hcen three times married; 
Dr. North, the present Bishop of Winchester, 
being his son by the second wife. Lord 
North sprung from his first marriage. The 
Minister secured the Reversion, if 1 may so 
term it, of the Bishoprick of .W’^inchester, for 
his Brother, by a piece of Address. For, the 
Archiepiscopal See of York having become 
vacant on the Decease of Dr. Drummond; 
Lord Nortili, who knew that the King had 
destined that high Ecclesiastical promotion 
for Dr. Markham, then Bishop of Chester, 
determined nevertheless to ask it for Dr. 
North, Bishop of Worcester. Conscious that 
he should meet with a refusal, for which he 
was pfepared, he ably made it subservient to 
the attainment of his real object, Winchester: 
a Mitre that might be leasonably ex])ected 
soon to drop, from the age and infirmities <)f 
its possessor, l>i\ Thomas. When Lord Nortli 
preferred ,his request, the King replied, thal 
it was impossible to gratify him, as the Arcli- 
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hishoprick of York must be conferred on the 
Bishop •wf Chester. The First Minister in¬ 
sisted: but the Soveveisvn remaincil firm, re¬ 
capitulated the* oldigations ■which he owed, to 
Dr. Markham,’ for his* care of the Prince of 
Wales’s Education, and left no prospect of 
eficcting any change in his resolution. “ Your 
“ Majesty then,” said I.urd North, “ will, I 
“ hope, have no objection to give my Brother, 

the See of Winchester, whenever it may be- 
“ come vacant ?” “ Oh, by all means,” an¬ 
swered the King, “You may rely on it:” 
a Promise, which soon afterwards received 
its Accomplishment. 

I will conclude the Subject of L/ord North, 
on which I dwell with Ckimplacer.cy, by ob- 
lerving, that’ though he cannot be esteemed 
a great Statesman, in the most comprehensive 
Sense, like the first or the second Mr. Pitt; 
though he was even a very unfortunate, as 
well as a most unpopular Minister, during the 
far greater part, or the whole course of ^ his 
Administration; yet he jiossessed distin¬ 
guished Claims to national Esteem. The 
American War formed .thfe Weight which 
dragged him down: i Load fhat would have 
sunk the great Lord Chatham himVelf, if he 
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had attempted to lift it, notwithstanding his 
Talents and popular Favor. In ftie Year 
1758, when that eminent Statesman was called 
to the Direction of public TVffairs, not liy 
the Sovereign, hut by the Nation, he had 
only to conduct and point the Energies of tlie 
Country against France. His son, in 1793, 
beheld liiinsclf placed, as tlic (’iiamjiion of 
Order, Morals, Religion, and Monarchical 
Government, in opposition to the most san¬ 
guinary and detestable Republic, if it could 
be with Justice entitled to that Denomina¬ 
tion, which ever arose amcmg Men. Both 
Ministers were in some Measure sustained 
and impelled by the very Contest. But 
Lord North, who derived little Sujiport from 
his Countrymen, and none from the Nature 
of the War, could only look ttf the Crown 
for Protection against public Clamor, in aiul 
out of Parliament. In the Distribution of 
Honors and Dignities, he was far more 
sparing than his Successor ; a Fact of which 
we shall be convinced, if we compare the 
List of Peerages created between 1770 and 
1782, with those made by Mr. Pitt, when 
First Minister, within the same Portion of 
Time, during asiy Period of his Administra¬ 
tion. Nqr was Lord North equally profuse 
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of the Public Money, as Mr. Pitt, whatever 
Severity of' Censure lie underwent for his 
Extravagance or Negligence, in the Manage¬ 
ment and Ex^ienditure of the Finances. No 
IinjH‘achinei>t of any subordinate Miinster, 
or of any Member of his Cabinet, ever took 
place, for Defalcation, or Misapplication of 
Sums wliich passed through his Hands, as we 
witnessed in 1806. Yet the Opposition in 
the Lower House of’Parliament, during the 
whole Progress ol‘ the Amei’ican War, ex¬ 
ceeded in Numbers, and at least equalled in 
Virulence, tii.c Minority which impeached 
l.,ord Melville. 

As a Man, considered in 'ivery jirivate 
Relation, even in his very Weaknesses, Lord 
North was, most amiable: in that jioint of 
View, his Character will rise on a Compa¬ 
rison with any First Minister of Great Bri¬ 
tain, during the Course of the Eighteenth 
Century; not excepting Lord 'Godolphin, 
Mr. Pelham, or the Marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham. The two former were justly actused 
of a passion for Play, wliich accompanied 
them through Life: a, Y"ice from wdiich 
Lord North was wholly ejcempt. Bumet, 
who recounts the Fact relative to the Lord 
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Treasurer Godolphin, says, “ he loved Gaming 
“ the most of any Man of Business .1 ever 
“ knew ; and gave one Reason for it; be- 
“ cause it delivered him from the Obligation 
“ to talk much.” Dodington, when relating 
Mr. Pelham’s Attachment to the same CJrati- 
fication, adds, that he studiously concealed 
it w'ith the utmost Care. Lord North pos¬ 
sessed better intellectual Resources in him¬ 
self. He possessed likewise the highest 
Sources of Enjoyment in his Family, sur¬ 
rounded by his Children. The Marquis 
of Rockingham was childless; and Lord 
Bute’s Fire-side was not characterized by 
the same Expansion of the Heart, the same 
Emancij)ation from all Severity of Form, 
or the same. Ebullitions of Fancy and Intel¬ 
lect. His immediate Predecessor* the l^uke 
of Grafton, respecting whom “ Junius” ob¬ 
serves, when s])eaking of his domestic quali¬ 
ties,- “ Your Grace has now made the com- 
“ plete Revolution of the. political Zodiac, 
“ from» the Scorpion in which you stung Lord 
Chatham, to the hopes of a Virgin in the 
“ House of Bloomsbury"— the Duke could 
stand no Competition with Lord North, in 
the endearing Charities >of Life, where the 
Minister becomes merged in the Father, the 
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Husbaiidi and-the Iiulividual. If we would try 
to find liis Equal in these Endowments and 
Virtues, we must remount toWriothCsley, Earl 
of’ Southall iptou, or to Hyde, Earl of Oa- 
rendon. — livery Beholder, Avhile contemplat¬ 
ing the Monument where rest the Kemains 
of the great Earl of C-hatham, or of tlie 
Second Mr. Pitt, must be penetrated with 
Emotions of Admiration anti Ilespect: but 
all those' who jiersonally knew Lord North, 
or had ever mixetl with him in Society, while 
regarding his Tomb, would involuntarily find 
their Eves suftiised in Tears. 

The post of Secretary of State for the 
Northern Department, was at that Time filled 
by LortJ Stormont; a Nobleman who having 
pdssed great Part of his Life in a diplomatic 
t^Japacity, on the Continent, principally at the 
Courts of Dresden and Vienna, necessarily 
possessed a considerable Knowledge of the 
Interests and I’olitics of Europe. He had Jtie- 
vertheless manifested no great Vigilance, ndr 
displayed any superior Penetration, during 
his recent Embassy at Pariswhere, it was 
commonly believed, he pad been deceived by 
the Protestations, or duped by the Artifices, of 
Maurepas and of Vei’gennes, previous to the 

VOE. 1 . K K 
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open Imerlerence of France in ^lie' Affairs of 
America. His near Alliance to the Earl of 
Mansfield, ol' whom he was ^hc Nephew and 
collateral Heir, if it -conferred no Claim to 
popular Favor, unquestionably conduced to 
rendf)- him int)re acceptable at St. .James’s. 
Eveti his iMuinies admitted him to possess 
Application; and wltenevcr he rose in the 
House of Peers, he displayed a thorougli 
Acquaintance with tlie Subject on wliich lie 
spolie, together with great Precision of Lan • 
ffuaii'c, and force of Argument. 

The Earl oi Hillsborough, who held the 
Southern Department, Avanted neither Ability 
nor Attention to public Bitsincss: but his 
natural Endowments, liowever, solid,, did not 
rise above mediocrity. He seemed to have 
OAved his political, as well as personal' Eleva¬ 
tion in Lif'e, more to bis good Sense, Pene¬ 
tration, and Address, than to any intellectual 
Superiority. 1 have seen him much embar¬ 
rassed and disconcerted in the Session of 
1781, when called on‘officially in the House 
of Lords, to explain, or to justify, the Mea¬ 
sures adopted in Bengal: an Embarrassment 
which ^ arose from his Ignorance of Names, 
Places, and Circumstances in that Quarter of ^ 
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the Glcibc^ with which, as Secretary oi‘ State 
for the East Indies, he ought to have been 
acquainted. ,We must however recollect, 
that v'ery few Persons, except such as were 
locally connected with India, had then at¬ 
tained any accurate Information ri'Sjiccting 
the Company’s Adiiirs. (V this assertion 1 
could adduce inaiiy prools. In Ft'lnuary, 
1782, when Lord Slieriiurne speaking in (he 
ITouse of Peers, made ^lilusion to “a King, 
“ or Supreme Rajah of t'ne Mharattas,” he 
felt himsoH’ co.mptdlcd to cxp'lain to their 
Lordships, the Naliue and narrow Limits ut 
that nominal Sovereigtitv ; with which, as 
well as witii the Oliiee of ‘ Pesitwa,” or 
efficient Rukn-, of the Mharatta Eippire, nine- 
(entlia of lus Audience were utterly iinac- 
quainted. I lecollect t!)c Astonislimeiit, nol 
iinmixetl with some degree of Ridicule, ex¬ 
cited in the liouse of (.‘omnions, on (iovenan 
.lolinstone’s first Mention ami l)escTi)>tJon ui 
the Harbour oi’ Trincomaie in the Ishwid 01 
Ceylon j a Bay, which jirobably, till ’that 
Occasion, had never been heard of by the 
greater part of the. Coi nity Memlrers. Tiiongh 
the Irruption of llydta' Ally into the (an-natic 
in 1780, powerfully awaikencd ti/e national 
AtUmtion to the Subject; it was Fox’s me- 
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morablc Bill, followed at a short rntei’\'al, 
by Hastings’s Trial, that diffused over the 
whole Kingdom an Eagernessi for Oriental 
Knowledge. 

But, Lord George Germain, who presided 
over the American Department, attracted 
from a variety of Causes, far more public 
f'onsidcration, w'hile ‘he presented a fairer 
Mark for parliamentary Attack, or for popu¬ 
lar Declamation, than either of the other 
Secretaries of State. His Abilities, the Cir¬ 
cumstance of his being a Member of the 
House of Commons, even the Events of his 
former Life, and above all, the Object of the 
Waj' in wjiich we were engaged; a War, 
that at the Commencement of. 1781# still 
professed to be the Subjugation of the re¬ 
volted Colonies j — these united Circum¬ 
stances rendered him, after Lord North, the 
most prominent Person :.i Administration. 
As I had the Honor to enjoy a place in his 
Friendship, and to live with him during the 
latter Years of his Life, on terms of great 
Intimacy, I may pretend to have knowui him 
well. Nor wull" I deny-that I am partial to 
his Mempty: but, that Partiality will never 
induce me to pervert, or to misrepresent any 
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Fact; tjiough J am aAvare that it may imin- 
tentiorxilly'bias my Opinions. He had com¬ 
pleted his Sixty-fifth Year at this-Time ; but 
a frame of B6dy naturally robust, and a. vi¬ 
gorous Constitution, secured him almost un¬ 
interrupted Health, together with the Enjoy¬ 
ment of all his Faculties. In his Person, 
which rose to near six feet, “he was muscular, 
and capable of enduring imicli bodily, as well 
.as mental. Fatigue. His Countenance in¬ 
dicated Intellect, particularly his Eye, the 
Motions of which were (piick and pieicing. 
On first Acqinfintance, his Manticr and Air 
impressed with an idea of proud 'Reserve: 
but no Man, in jirivatc Society, unbent him¬ 
self more, or manifested less Self-importance. 
In the midstrof his Family;—fdr he rarely 
Rined’lrom Rome; and in the C'omjiany of a 
few select Friends, he soon forgot the Toils 
annexed to public Life, the Asperities of' 
Debate, and the Vexations of Office. F.ven 
after the latest Nights in the House of Com- 
mons, he always sat dowui to Table, drarvk a 
pint of Claret, arui passed in Review the 
Incidents of the preceding Evening. It was 
then that his Conversation became most en- 
tertaining; seasoned w'ith curious Anecdotes 
collected during the course of a l» 5 ng»Life, 
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jwssetl in the highest Circles, ami,dst the 
greatest Aniiiis, in Engiancl, Ireland; Scot¬ 
land, and en tlie Continent, where he had 
served ; embracinu' the Secret ilistorv of the 
present, and of ti»c two late Iteigns. 

Hiongh I.ortl George Germain was so 
highly born, his T'kiucation did not alt.<*gether 
correspond with his Ejctraction, and he owed 
far more to Natnre, than to Ciilti;atian. He 
iiad, indeed, been brought u]» in the College 
t)f Dublin ; but he possessed little Information 
derived from Hooks, nor had he improved 
his Minct by extensive Reading, in subse¬ 
quent Years. Even after liis Retreat ffoni 
public Employment, in the decline of Lite, 
wlien at Drayton, where he had a fine Li¬ 
brary, be rarely opened an Aiithor, except 
for a short Time on his Return from coursing, 
slu)oting, riding, or other favorite Exercises. 
He had visited I‘aris, wdien young, with his 
Father tlie Duke of Dorset; and the French 
language wais familiar to him; but with 
Horace, Tacitus, or Cicero, he had formed 
little Acquaintance. His initiation into pub¬ 
lic Life, Politics, and Paidiament, took place 
too early,, to admit of "storing his Mind with 
classic linages or Ideas. Though he was 
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versed in English History since the Time of 
Elizabtjtjf!, *truring which Period of near two 
Centuries, some one of his immediate Alices- 
tors had almost always sat, and sometimes 
presided, in the Councils of the Sovereign, lie 
was not convei'sant in our Annals of an earlier 
Date. But, on the other haiul, he had wit¬ 
nessed much with his own Eyes, he had lieard 
still more from others, he siezt;d with Ease 
on w'hatever was submitted to his Understand¬ 
ing, and he forgot nothing. 


In Business he was rapid, }'et clear -and 
accurate; rather negligent in iiis Stv^e, which 
was that of a Gentleman and a Man ol' the 
World, unstudied and frequently careless, 
even in his otKcial Dispatches. ,Bnt, there 
yvas n6 Obsctirity or Ambiguity in his Com¬ 
positions. Capable of Application, he never¬ 
theless jiassed little 'rime at the. Desk, or 
in the Closet: and while Secretary of State*, 
under ciitical, as well as perilous flircum- 
stances, when every Couriei- brouglA, or 
might bring. Accounts t he most disastrous ; 
no Man who saw iliin at 'ruble, or of an 
Evening in his Drawing llfooni, would have 
suspected from his ♦Deportiaent and Con¬ 
versation, that the llesponsibiJify of the 
K K 4 
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American War reposed principally on liis 
Shoulders. More than' one Member, of the 
Cabinet was siijijiosed to eipoy a greater 
degree of personal Acceptability with the 
King; but none exerc'ised the Privilege of 
speaking with more freedom to him. lA)rd 
George seldom hai^aided to ask F:u ours •, 
btit when he undertook any Cause, he never 
receded till he had obtained the Object. Dr. 
Eliot, who then practised Physic with some 
Celebrity, and of whose medical Skill Loi’d 
George entertained a high Opinion j induced 
him to exert his Interest at .Court, for pro¬ 
curing the Doctor to be created a Baronet. 
The King, who disliked Eliot personally, and 
regarded his professional Talents with as 
little Partiality, displayed much Repugnance 
to grant the Request. Yielding howei^er at 
last, “ Well, my Lord,” said he, “ since 
“ you desire it, let it be: but remember, 
“ He shall not be my Physician.” “ No, 
“ Sir,” answered Lord George, bowing, 
“ shall be your Majesty’s Bafonet, and 
“ my Physician.” The King laughed, and 
Eliot w*as raised to the Baronetage. 

In the House of Commons, down to the last 
Hour that Lord George remained a Member of 
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that Assenibly, he was constantly the Object of 
the severest, and most pointed Attacks of the 
Opposition ; who always hoped to force from 
his Irritability, the Secret or the Fact, which 
they had va'inly attempted to extort from 
the A})athy and Tranquillity of Lord North. 
In this Endeavour they frequently succeeded: 
for. Lord George, goaded by Reproaches, 
often fictitious, fre(|nently unjust, generally 
started up sooner or later; repelled the Charges 
advanced; and in so doing, sometimes put the 
Adversary in })osses8ion of the very Matter 
which they sought to discover. He spoke, 
as he wrote, witliout much Premeditation, 
from the impulse of the Occasion ; in ani¬ 
mated, rather than in correct Language; 
with Vehemence, but, not without Dignity. 
His Voice Was powerful, and his Figure com¬ 
manding ; though he did not always tho¬ 
roughly possess himself^ nor display the Cool¬ 
ness demanded by so trying a Situation as 
that of American Secretary. His Oj>po^ 
nents, who well knew, availed themselves of 
this Defect in his formation of Mind. On the 
other Hand, the Keenness of his Sight gave 
him a prodigious Advantage over Lord North, 
when in the House of Commons. Lord 
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George Germain had no sooner taken his 
»Seat, than he pervaded with a Glance ot 
his Eye, the Opposition Benches; saw who 
attended, as well as who were absent; and 
Ibnned his Conclusioiif! accordingly on the 
Business of the Day. He used to say, that 
for those w'ho were enabled to exercise this 
Faculty, every Thing was to be seen in the 
House; where, on the contrary, nothing 
except Declamation, was to lie gained by the 
Ear. No Man better understood the Ma¬ 
nagement of Parliament; the Prolongation 
or Acceleration of a Debate, according to the 
Temfier or tlie Number of the Meml>ers 
present; and every Detail of ofHcial Dex¬ 
terity or Address, requisite in conducting 
Adairs submitted to a popular Assembly. 
To all these Arts of Government, he?' had, 
served two long and severe Apprenticesjiips 
in ircland, as Secretary to his Father, the 
Duke of Dox'set, wlicn successively I.iord 
Lieutenant of that Kingdom. In political 
courai^c and finnness he was not deficient. 
1 have seen him in circumstances which 
sufficiently put those quiilities to the proofj 
towards the dost of the American wax*, 
when intelligeiicc axrived of Lord Corn- 
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Wallis’s surrender at York Town: a Disaster 
of the.most irreparable nature, the loud of 
which fell almost exclusively on himself. 

While sumlniiig up'Lord George’s Charac¬ 
ter, it is so impossible not to think of the 
business at Minderi, and consequently not to 
allude to it, that my silence on the subject, 
would seem to itiiplv luy conviction of the 
Justice, of the Sentence passed on him by the 
Court Martial. On the other hand, I feel 
how delicate and invidious a mutter it is, 
on which to tench, even at the distance of 
more tliau half a f’entury. Yet, permmi!, 
and political Courage, though altogether dis¬ 
similar, are commordy consideret? to have an 
intimate connexion ; as wc are , even with 
^difficitlty induced to allow, or duly to esti¬ 
mate any virtues, however eminent, in a man 
whom we suppose to have been deheient in 
the former of those essential qualities; as 
general prejudice is certainly in Lord George’s 
disfavor, and as I may lay claim to seme in¬ 
formation on the subject; 1 shall enter briefly 
into the Disquisitioiu 


I lay no stress on ‘Lord George Germain’s 
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illustrious Extraction, since we all know that 
the greatest Houses have produced tKe most 
degenerate descendants ; instances of which 
in point have occurred in our own Times. 
Pope justly exclaims, 

“ What can ennoble Slaves, or Sots, or Cowards ? 

“ Alas ! Not all the Blood of all the Howards !’* 

It is, nevertheless, an incentive to noble 
Achievements, when we descend froin those 
who hat e performed such actions. The me¬ 
morable Letter of Kdxcard, Earl of Dorset, 
describing his Duel with Lord Bruce, under 
the reign of James the First, commemorated 
in the “ Guardian and the celebrated 
Song, beginning, 

lx 

“ To all j'ou Ladies now on Land, 

‘‘ Wc Men at Sea indite,” 

which was composed by Charles, Earl ol' 
Dorset, Lord George’s Grandfather, as we 
are asrured, on the Night before the En¬ 
gagement between the English fleet, and that 
of Holland, commanded ' by Opdam, under 
Charles the Second’s reign: — these two Pro¬ 
ductions, which' are as universally known as 
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the Language • in which they are written, 
sufficiently attest that lie drew his Lineage 
from men of Courage. His maternal Grand¬ 
father, Marshal Colyear, Brother of the first 
Earl of Portmore, and Governor of Namur, 
with wliom Lord George passed much time 
in his youth; had grown grey in all the Sieges 
and Battles of the Low Countries, under Wil¬ 
liam the Third. As soon as England took a 
part in the War occasioned by the Accession 
of Maria Theresa in 1743, Lord George was 
sent to tlie Continent; where he served, if not 
with marked distinction, certainly without the 
slightest reproach, under the Command of 
Lord Stair, imd of His late Britannic Majesty. 
In 1745, at the Battle of Eontenoy, where 
a number of our Officers fell, he 'received a 
'musket-ball in the breast, and was thrown 
updii a waggon, with numy others. He hatl 
preserved the Uniform that he wore on that 
day, which I have seen and examined ; bear¬ 
ing on it the mark of the Ball, corresponding 
to the place where he was struck, and ether 
Holes in the Skirts of" the Coat, perforated by 
Bullets. During the domestic Rebellion that 
followed the Defeat of'Fontenoy, being re¬ 
called to his own country, he accompanied 
William. Duke of Cumberland, from* the . Corn- 
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mencemcnt, to the Close, of the Insurrection 

c 

in Scotland ; where great commendation wa# 
bestowed oa his Services. 

t 

Among the Dorset Papers, which 1 have 
seen, were presen'cd a Series of Letters, ad- 
th'essed by him to tlie Duke his father, con¬ 
taining many interesting incidents of the years 
1745 and 1746, while lie was serving in the 
Highlands, against the Rebels. On thclireak- 
ing out of the war in 1756, he accompanied 
the late Duke of Marlborough, on those 
desuhroiy Jixpeditions to the Coast of Nor¬ 
mandy and Crittany, when we bombarded St. 
Malo, and demolished Cherburgh. After the 
Demise of the Duke, which took place at 
Munster, tVnvards the close of 1758, it,is well 
known that Lord George ^commanded the 
British Forces during the ensuing Campaign, 
and in particidar at the Battle of Minden. 
That he did not advance at the head of the 
Cavajry, on that Occasion, with the Celerity 
that might have been wished; and that his 
Delay, is ever to be regretted on a national 
Account, becausp, if he had so advanced, 
the Defeat of. the Rnpmy would have been 
much more complete; that consequently he 
became a* just Subject of Blame or of Cen- 
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sure, iii we. judge by the Besult, and not by 
the Motive ; — all these Points must be con¬ 
ceded to his Accusers. But, riiie Question 
is, whether he manifested any such Back¬ 
wardness to lead on the Horse, atier he re¬ 
ceived Prince Ferdinand's Orders for that 
Purj>ose, as justly rendered him liable to the 
Suspicion of Reluctance, or to the Imputation 
of Cowardice ? 

The Depositions of Lieutenant Colonels 
Ligonier, Slopcr, and Fitzroy, W'ould cer¬ 
tainly seem to affix on him, cither one^ or the 

• * 

other of these tdiarges. But, the Evidence 
of Lieutenant Colonel Hotham, as well as the 
positive d'estimony of (-aptains l^loyd and 
Smith, two of Lord George’s Aid-du-Camps, 
appear as completely to cxeulj)ate him. 
Tildre wtu'c even negative, if not positivfe 
Doubts, stated by Hotham and Smith, rela¬ 
tive to the Accuracy, not to say the Truth 
or lixistence, of the asserted Con\'ersation 
iield by Colonels Fitzroy and Ligonier «with 
Lord George, when they successively de¬ 
livered him Prince Ferdinand’s Orders. 
Captain Smith, Sir Sidney Smith’s Father, 
I very intimately knew ; who was himself a 
Man of ’ distinguished ])ersonal * Courage, 
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strictly conscientious, and incapable* of as¬ 
serting any Thing that he disbelieved. He 
never entertained an Idea tliat I.,ord George 
was' withheld by unbecoming personal Mo- 
tivcs, from advancing at Minden. The Fact 
plainly appeared to be, even on the Testi¬ 
mony of Fitzroy, Sloper, and Ligonier, that 
either Prince Ferdinand’s Orders were in 
themselves contradictory, or were misun¬ 
derstood by the Aid-du-C’amps, or wex’e im- 
j)erfectly delivered by them. I.,ord George 
displayed evident Irresolution under those 
Circumstances. He hrst halted, and after¬ 
wards did not cause the Cavalry to ad\'ance 
with the Rapidity that would have cnsiu'ed 
the Enemy’s entire Defeat. Probably, simi¬ 
lar Accidents happen in almost e\ ery great 
Engagement. But, the World, which par¬ 
dons the Excesses of intemperate Courage, 
never forgives tlic slightest Appearance of 
Backw'ardness in the Field. Prince Rupert, 
who three Times ruined the Affairs ol‘ Charles 
the First; who by his impetuous Valour, lost 
him the three Battles of Edge Hill, of Mar- 
ston Moor, and of Naseby, is pardoned by 
Posterity: while Admiral Byng and Lord 
George Sackville remain under Imputation. 
Such will' ever be the Lot of military Men 
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vvlio venlwre to hold back, -when they might 
go forward in Action. 

It must nev,erthcless excite no small Sur¬ 
prize, that Prince Ferdinand, though he al- 
hides in the General Orders issued on tlie 
Day l()llowing the Battle, to. Lord George’s 
supposed Miscotiduct ; yet, in the first Dis- 
])atches sent to this Country, containing the 
Account’ of the Victory, made no public 
Mention whatever of it ; and some Daj s 
t'lapsed, before the Piincc preferred any 
formal Accusation against him. I ha.ve seen 
among the Dorset Papers, a Series of I.ord 
George’s Letters to his Father, written from 
the Allietl ylrmy, during that C’anijjaign, ex- 
tending.to within very few Days of the Action 
a/ Mindeu. And I liave likewise perused the 
Notes "addressed to Ivionel, Duke of Dorset, 
from the Foreign Office of the .Secretary of 
State here, on the Arrival of the official 
I ntelligencc of the Fmgagement ; felicitaVng 
tl)e Duke on the Result of a Battle so glb- 
rious to this C'ountry, tind in which He must 
necessarily feel so deep a personal Intei'est. 
Not a Word, nor a Hint’ appears in these 
Notes, of Lord George’s supposed want of 
Alacrity. How arc we to explain tfiis line 
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of Conduct in the Prince ? * It’ would seem 
as if the Charge should have instantly followed 
the Act. 

George the Second, it must be remembered, 
was at this Time near Seventy-six Years oltl; 
strongly prejuiliced, as we well know, in fa¬ 
vour of his Relative and Countryman, Prince 
Ferdinand; and naturally chagrined at an 
Event, which, even though it shoitld have 
been publicly recognized as the mere effect 
of Misconception or Mistake in the Orders 
sent, yet equally afforded Subject for Regret, 
on account of its injurious consequences. 
Under these Circumstances the Court Mar¬ 
tial took place, and the King’s sentiments 
respecting Lord George’s Cul.oabilitv, were 
universally known throughout the Country. 
It is a fact, that His late Majesty sent him a 
Message, acquainting him of his own Deter¬ 
mination to put into Execution the Sentence 
of the Court, whatever it might be, without 
Mitigation. Lord George w’as tried in March, 
1760. Had the late King died in October, 
1759, instead of October, 1760, might not 
the Result in all probability, have been far 
less seveie under a new Reign, when the Cla- 
mour of the Hour had subsided ? 
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In 1755 -ansi 1760, Prince Ferdinand of 
Bninswic, occupied a high Place in the ad¬ 
miration of tlie English Public, by whom he 
was considered as oi\ly inferior in the Field, 
to Ihe Protestant Hero, as he was then absurilly 
denominated, Frederic, King of Prussia. But his 
Poj)idarity, 1 mean, PrinceFerdinand’s, proved 
of \ cry short duration. As early as January, 
1761, we may see in Dodington’s Diary,” 
how loV the Priiure had fallen in general 
Estimation, and w'hat serious Accusations were 
brought against him. Dodington, iclating 
the particulars of a Conversation whifch he 
had at that Time with the Earl of Bute, says, 
1 told him, “that I thought Prince Ferdinand 
“ w'as become, as unpojnilar in the Army, as 
“ he was once popular : that he was accused 
/“ of‘ three great Heads of Malversation. 
“ The first was, that he had exacted com- 
“ plete Pay lor uncomplete Corps: the se- 
“ coud, that not One Shilling of all those 
“ devastating Contributions, had been carried 
to the Public Accouiit; the third, that* he 
“ had received good.Money, and had paid the 
“ Troops in bad, to a vcr}^ great Amount, 
“ and at a great Discount.” These Charges 
do not appear to have ever been refuted. 
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The precedent of Admiral Byng, sliot very 
unjustly, on an Accusation of Cowardice, 
was recent. ‘ If the Members of tlie Military 
Tribunal who tried Loj-d Gcor.f’c, believed 
that he had committed the same Crime as the 
one imputed to that unlbrtunate naval Com¬ 
mander, why did, they not jiass on him the 
same Sentence ? There can be only one 
Answer, ’flic Evidence brought ^oI■\^'ard, 
fell short ol’ Proof; and under those Oaecum-' 
stances, they doubtless were not convinced 
that he ineriteil Death, liul, still, as the 
Prejudices, or jirevailing Opinions of the 
Time, liardly admitted on the other Hand, 
ot his Ac<|uittal, they cashiered him. It 
is for Posterity to revise, ])erha])S to re¬ 
verse, that Sentence. I have endeavoured 

t 

fairly to state the leading Facts, on which - 
they may found a Judgment. 

Lord George’s Duel with Governor John¬ 
stone, is well known. On that Occasion, 
even by bis Adversary’s admission, he exlii- 
bited perfect Self-jiossession; presenting so 
fair and erect a Mark, while he, calmly wait¬ 
ed for the Governor’s fire, that it extorted 
from him. an involuntary Testimony to Lord 
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(ieorge’s courage. Tlie late Lord Sydney, 

then Mr. T’ownsend, who was his Second, 

equally witnessed and attested ^is coolness. 

How can we* believe or conceive, that such 

a Man, on such a Field as Mimlen, belbre 

so many Spectators, would, from personal 

Fear, have at once covered himself" with 

Ignominy? As little is it*})i'oved, whatever 

we may suspect, that Motives of jjcrsonal 

Animqsity to I’riiu e Ferdinand, with whom 

we know he was on bad terms, operated on 

Lord George’s Mind, and iiTq)ellcd him to 

tlelay moving forward with the Casidrj, to 

complete tlie V’ictory. It is evident, on the 

calmest and most dispassionate Review of the 

Tran.saction, which has obtained sucli a 

melancholy oelebritv in our Milijaiy Annals 

iindef George the Second ; that a)i Ambiguity 

in Pi’ince Ferdinand’s Orders to I..ord George, 

or a Contradiction in them, px'Otluced the 

whole Misfortune. We may indeed assert, or 

believe, that the British Commander inten- 

tionallv misunderstood them. But, whete was 
*' 0 

the Proof adduced of that Fact ? Cajxtain 
Ligonicr brings an* Order for the 'whole Ca¬ 
valry to advance. C’olovcl Fitzroy, almost in 
the same Moment, orders only the British 
d’avali'y to advance. On receiving these 
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opposite Messages, Lord CJcoj’gc halts the 
Cavalry, while he gallojrs iij) ‘to Prince 
Ferdinand, jn order to receive his j)ersonal 
Instrnctions. There might be error in this 
Delay, and public Injury mightaccrue from 
it, as Prince Ferdinand asserts did actually 
ensue, wlien in his “ General Orders” above 
alluded to, he sa/s, that if “ the Marquis of 
“ Granby had been at the Head ol’ the Ca- 
“ A’alry of the Right Wing, he is ])ersuaded,, 
“ the Decision of that Day would have been 
“ more coinjilete and more brilliant.” Still, 
there is no proof of Loi d George’s voluntary 
Misconsthietion of the Orders, or of his 
Reluctance to execute them ; and the Error 
might have originated in Mistake, as well as 
in Volition How easily would the whole 
Misfortune have been rendered impossible, 
if Prince Ferdinand had, like Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, whom he might have copied on 
this. Point; only sent one of his successive 
Orders in Pencil? Prince Eugene expressly 
siivs In his “ Memoirs,” “ I derived much 
“ Benefit from always carrying in my Pocket" 
“ a Pencil, to write in the Officer’s Merno- 
“ randum Book, * 1116 ,Order which I gave him 
“ to carr}'.” Such was the constant Prac¬ 
tice of that illustrious Commander, when in 
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the Field; a Practice peculiarly demanded 
in the .Instance before us, if Prince Ferdinand 
thought that he had any reason to doubt 
Lord George’s prompt and ready Obedience. 
I return fronl this Digression. 

The Earl of Sandwich, who liad presided 
during’ ten Years at the Head of tlie Admi¬ 
ralty, was universally admitted to possess 
eminei^t Talents, great application to the 
Duties of his Office, and long Acquaintance 
with public Business. A distinguished votary 
of Wit, Conviviality, and Pleasure ; he-had 
nevertheless been early initiated inwi political 
Life, and w^as sent by Mr. Pelham, then 
First Minister, as one of the Plenipotentiaries 
in 1748, at .the Treaty of Aix-ia-Chapelle. 
In all his ■* official Functions he displayed 
Pefsipicuity, as well as Dispatch. No naval 
Officer w’ho stated his Demand to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, with becoming brevity, 
ever waited for aji Answer; and he was accus¬ 
tomed to say, “ If any Man will draw «p his 
“ Case, and ])ut his Name at the foot or the 
“ first Page, 1 will give him an immediate 
“ Reply. Where he compels me to turn 
“ over the sheet, he must wait my Leisure.” 
How laconically, yet forcibly he ciy.dd write, 
j. I. 4 
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with what Conciseness anil Severity blended, 
he exhibited in his inemorable ^^©te to Mr. 
Eden, afterwards created Lord Auckland. 
Tliat Gentfenvan, when he quitted his poli- 
ticaf Eriends in 1786, dn order to join Mr. 
Pitt, w'ho sent him over to Paris, for the 
pnrjiose of negociating the Coimnercial 
Treaty ; addressed a circular Letter to them, 
endeavouring to explain and to justify his 
Line of Conduct. Lol d Sandwich, in answer 
to the Letter that he received on the Occa¬ 
sion, instantly wrote back these Words. “Sir, 

“ your letter is befoie me, and it will pre- 
“ sently .be behind me. 1 remain, Sir, your 
“ most humble Servant.” Polit e, accessible, and 
endowed with great natural (h\])acity, it might 
have been expected that he \vould acquire 
the public Favour, in no less a .degree than 
he enjoyed the Confidence of his Sovereign. 
But, many Causes conduced to render him 
an object of pojmlar Dislike or Disapproba¬ 
tion ; some of which w'ere personal, others 
jiolitiygl. At an early period of His Ma- 
jestt’s lleign, Wilkes and Churchill combined • 
their Pow'ers, in order to expose his Charac¬ 
ter to universal Cpndcmnation. The former, 

f 

in his “ Letter to the Electors of Aylesbury,” 
written from Paris, in October, , 1764, de- 
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signates Lord Sandwich, as “ the most aban- 
“ doned itian of the Age; ” while Churchill, 
in his Foem of tlie “ Candidatf,” s})eaking 
of him, says,' 

“ Search Earth, searcli Hell, the Devil cannot find. 

“ An Agent like IxiOiario to his Mind.” 

% 

However unjust or exaggerated might be 
these stccusations ; yet we must own that the 
part he took in denouncing the “ Essay on 
Woman,” to the House of Feers, laid liim 
open to the cliarge of breach of eoniidence ; 
and attracted towards him the sevei'est Anim¬ 
adversions of the Author, whose pen in¬ 
flicted the most incurable wounds. Though 
he had already attained his sixty-necond year, 
his licentious mode of' life seemed more befit¬ 
ting, a Minister of Cfliarles the Second, than 
a confidential Servant of CJeorge the Third. 
His Fortune, which did not altogether cor- 
res^tond with his high rank, and habits of gra¬ 
tification or expence, was supposed to him 
open to seduction ; or at least to render him 
capable of listening (o propositions, that a more 
independant man mighuhave disdained. His 
enemies, who were • numerous and violent, 
.jnaintained that even Official Appointments 
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were sometimes conferred under conditions 

» « 

not honorable to the First Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty. Navjil Commanders, sent to important 
Statipns, on which great Emoluments might 
be naturally expected to' arise fiom Captures, 
were asserted to have a fellow feeling with 
their Patron, and even to divide with him 
a certain Proportion of their Acquisitions. 
However improbable or unproved were these 
assertions, which doubtless originated in party 
malevolence; yet, as Names and minute Par¬ 
ticulars were added or invented, they obtained 
general credit, and made a deep impression. 
All the eloquence of Fox in one House of 
Parliament, and all the laborious pertinacity 
of the Duke of Richmond in the other, had 
been employed during successive* Sessions, not 
without effect, in impressing the public 'mind 
with unfavourable sentiments towards Jiim. 
Palliser was represented as the object of his 
partiality; Keppel, as the victim of his per¬ 
secution. During the Riots of the preceding 
Sump/6r, in June, 1780, he had been marked 
out by the Mob, as a sacrifice, and narrowly 
escaped the effects of their blind animosity. 

With consummate ability Lord Sandwich 
had constructed a species of Citadel within 
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the Ministerial Trenches, which acknowlei^ed 
hardly* any other Commander or Comptroller 
than himself. The India Hous^ constituted 
this Fortress,‘of which lie was suppose.d to 
possess the secret Keys. Many of the lead¬ 
ing Directors, among whom were the two 
Chairmen, looked for Orders, as it was com¬ 
monly believed, not so much to Lord North, 
as to tlie First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
influence conferred by such a source of 
power, at a time when the East India Board 
of Controul had no existence, caniiot easily 
be estimated. He was not wanting inajildea- 
vours to sustain it by every possible means; 
.and well aware of its importance, he contrived 
to distribute among his chief Adherents in 
Leadenhall Street, some of the minor Honours 
_ of the Crown. On all great occasions, when 
the concealed Springs of that complicated 
Machine, denominated the East India Com¬ 
pany, were necessary to be touched, applica¬ 
tion was made to Lord Sandwich. Even the 
intimations sent from the Treasury, otVep re¬ 
mained inefficient, till confirmed by him ; and 
when the First Minister, towards the close of 
the year 1780, was prevailed on to recom¬ 
mend Lord Macartney for Governor of Ma¬ 
dras, as Successor to Rumbold, iie found 
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that no serious attention was paid to his 
wishes, before the Admiralty lent'"its co-ope¬ 
ration. So vast a field of exclusive patron¬ 
age, and favour, rendered its "possessor not 
only independent of His Colleagues in the 
Cabinet, but formidable to them; and he 
might justly be accounted one of the most 
powerful, as he wks certainly one of the most, 
able. Members of the Administration. 

With Lord Amherst 1 was well accpiainted. 
In his person he was tall and thin, with an 
aquiline nose, and an intelligent countenance. 
As Commander-in-Chief, or to speak more ac¬ 
curately, as commanding-in-Chief the Forces, 
he enjoyed a place in the Cabinet. To Lionel, 
Duke of Dorset, he owed his first entrance 
into the Army. From the situation of -a pri¬ 
vate Gentleman, descended of a good Kentish 
family, but of veiy slender fortune ; his niili- 
tary talents, and liis success in America, had 
deservedly elevated him to the British Peerage. 
Selecfeed by the discerning eye of the Earl of 
Chatham, he had been sent out as the Com-' 
pauion of Wol/e, whose brilliant Conquest of 
Quebec, was confirmed by Amherst’s subse¬ 
quent Reduction of Montreal and Upper Ca¬ 
nada. Under the Shade of these Laurels, sc 
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honourably earqed, which had ^likewise been 
remunerate’d with the Order of the Bath, he 
seemed to challenge the National* esteem, not 
to say their gratitude. Individually, he (pos¬ 
sessed both : but, in his Official character, at 
the Head of tlie Army, he did not escajie 
(•ensure on various points, materially alTecting 
the Discipline and the Hv)nour of tlie Sen ice. 
Not that I would be .understood to say of 
.[x)rd . Amherst, what “ .lunius” asserts of 
the Marcpiis of Granby, in his first memo¬ 
rable Letter, dated 21st January, 1769: a 
Letter, which, fortunately for “ Junius,” in¬ 
duced Sir William Draj)er to become Lord 
Granby’s Defender, and thus attracted pub¬ 
lic notice towards the Production. He there 
charges that Nobleman with “ degrading the 
, “ Oflice of *(^ommander.in-Chiefi iiito a Bro- 
“ kei- of Commissions.” But, though Lord 
Amherst was not liable to such an imputa¬ 
tion, yet, neither he, nor any subject, except 
one nearly allied to the Throne, is raised by 
Birth and Situation, sufficiently abo\’l;, the 

Crowd of' Petitioners who assail him in his 

» 

Military capacity, to set at defiance private 
clamour, menaces, and knp<>rtunity. 

As a Member of the Administration, no abi- 
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lity, however recognized or traiisqendpnt, and 
no past services, however eminent,'couid have 
secured the .public favour, to Loixl Amherst, 
in the midst of a War such as that cariu'ed on 
against America, marked by ill success, and 
now become almost hopeless in its prospective 
objects. The constitutional tranquillity of his 
temper, secured him however from being ruf¬ 
fled at any indications of popular dissatisfac¬ 
tion. I have scarcely ever known a man 
who possessed more stoical Ajiathy, or com¬ 
mand over himself. Naturally taciturn 
and reserved, lie rarely disclosed his senti¬ 
ments oil any subject of a political nature. 
Even at the Cabinet Dinners, which were held 
weekly, I have heard Lord Sackville say, 
that though he usually gave life decided af¬ 
firmative or negative to the specific Measure 
proposed, yet he always did it in few words, 
often by a Monosyllable : but never could 
without great tliliiculty be induced to assign 
the reasons, or to state the grounds of his 
opiqidn. His judgment was sound, and his 
understanding solid; but, neither cultivated 
by Education, nor expanded by elegant know¬ 
ledge. From th*e sense entertained of' his 
early Services beyond the Atlantic, he would 
have attracted universal respect, if the Official 
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and MinisteriaJ Posts which he occupied, 
had counterbalanced the operation of 
those resplendent Services on* the public 
mind. 


Lord Thurlow, who at this time had held 
the Great Seal between two and three years, 
though in point of age the Youngest Member 
of the Cabinet, enjoyed in many respects 
•greatea* consideration than almost any other 
individual composing it. He had been iH' 
debted in his youth, to the indefatigable 
exeitions and importunities of the celebrated 
Duchess of Queensbury, the friend of Gay, 
Pope, and Swift, for first procuring him from 
Lord Bute a Silk Gown, to which distinction 
he long incfiectually aspired. His talents 
had subsequently excited Admiration in both 
Houses of Parliament, not less than at the 
Bar; while he sat in the House of Com¬ 
mons, a? Attorney General, during more 
than sev'cn years, from 1771 to 1778. 

Lord North derived the greatest assistance 
from his eloquence and ability. His removal 
to the House of Peers, would even have left 
an awful blank on thd Treasufy Bench in the 
jnidst of the American War, if his jplace had 
not, during the two succeeding years, been 
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nbly, perhaps fully supplied by Wedderburn. 
As Speaker of the Upper House, Lord Thiirlow 
fidfilled all the expectations previously enter¬ 
tained of him. His very person, figure, voice, 
and manner, were formed to lend dignity to the 
Woolsack. Of a dark complexion, and harsh, but 
regular features ; with a severe and command¬ 
ing demeanour, which might be sometimes 
tlenominated stern ; he impressed his Audi¬ 
tors with awe, before he ojiened his lips. 
Energy, acuteness, and prodigious powei's of 
argument, characterized him in Debate. His 
comjirfehensive mind enabled him to embrace 
the question under discussion, whatever it 
might be, in all its bearings and relations. 
Nor, if we except Lord Camden, who w-as 
already far advanced in life, did the Opposi¬ 
tion possess any legal talents in the House of 
Peers, that could be justly put in competition 
with those of' Lord Thurlow. 

These admirable parts w^ere nevertheless 
by ir) means unaccompanied with correspond¬ 
ing defects. As Lord Chancellor, he was ac¬ 
cused of Procrastination, in suftering the 
causes brought before him in his Court, to 
accumulate without end. Perhaps, this charge, 
so frequeiitly made against those wdio have 
held the Great Seal, was not however more 
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true, as applied to him, than of others who 
succeede/1 to'his Office. But, even in Parliar 
ment, his temper, morose, sullen, and intracta¬ 
ble, sometimes mastering his I'eason, prevented 
him from always exerting the faculties with 
which nature had endowed him; or at least 
clouded and obscured their efiect. In the 
Cabinet, these defects of character, which 
rendered him often impracticable, were not 
to be sunnounted by any efforts or remon¬ 
strances. It can hardly be believed that at 
the Ministerial Dinners, where, after the 
cloth was removed. Measures of State were 
often disciissed or agitated j Lord Thurlow 
would frequently refuse to take any part. 
He has even more than once left his Col¬ 
leagues to deliberate, while he sullenly stretcli- 
ed himSelf al6ng the chairs, and fell, ou' ap- 
peare,d,to fall, fast asleep. If I had not 
received this fact frf>in an eye witness, and 
a Member of that Caoinet, 1 should not 
indeed v'enture to report so improbable a cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Notwithstanding the ruggedness and aspe¬ 
rity whicli he displayed ; •qualities that pro¬ 
cured him the Nick-nalne of tne Ti&er : no 
could "at times appear more pleasing, 

VOL. I. M M 
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ufiiible, and communicative in conversation. 

<* * 

1 have once or twice seen him on such occa¬ 
sions, whidi were more highly valued, because 
they were rare or unexpected. During the 
period of his youth, he had led a dissolute 
life ; and had given proofs of' his devotion to 
pleasures, scarcely compatible, as it might 
have been thought, with the severe Studies 
and Profession of the Law. To these Irregu¬ 
larities, the Duchess of Kingston imprudent¬ 
ly ventured to allude, while on her trial at the 
Bar of the House of Lords, when Thurlow was 
Attorney General. Like Henley, Earl of 
Northiligton, his Predecessor in the high office 
of Chancellor, Thurlow mingled Oaths and 
Execrations with his common Discourse. In 
the afternoon of life, conviviality, wine, and 
society, unbent his mind. It was with Mr. 
Rigby, Lord Gower, Lord Weymovtfh, Mr. 
Dundas, and a few other select friends, that 
lie threw off his Constitutional severity. At 
the Pay Office in Whitehall, where Rigby 
then resided. Lord Thurlow forgot the 
double toils annexed to his situation, as 
Head pf the Law, and as Minister of State. 
Possessed of faculties so transcendent, how¬ 
ever mingled with human weakness and in- 
fii mity,<.he must always be considered as 
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of the tnost, distinguished individuals who has 
sat in* the^ Councils of George the Third, at 
any period of his reien. 

We descend now to the less efficient Mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet. Lord Bathurst, who had 
been at this time President of the Council, 
ever since the Resignation of Lord Gower, in 
the Autumn of 1779,, was son to the cele- 
.brate 4 ’ Allen Bathurst, created a Peer by 
Queen Anne, in 1711 j and who might, at the 
time of his decease, be considered as the last 
of the great Knot of Wits and Men of Genius, 
that rendered in some measure illustrious, the 
short, as well as inglorious Ministry, of 
Oxford and Bolingbroke. It is to him that 
Pope addresses the “ Third Epistle of his 
“ Moral Essays to him, in Conjunction with 
Lortk Burlington, the famous Architect, that 
he alludes, when he says, 

“ MHjo then shall grace, or who improve the Soil ? 

“ Who plants like Bathurst, or who builds like 

He lived to an almost patriarchal age, in the 
possession of nearly alk the faculties of his 
body and mind; passing the'greater part ol 
i-he evening of his life, amidst thd^e Woods, 

MM2 
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and in those Shades which he had,rear,ed, im¬ 
mortalized by Pope, at Oakley ''Grove in 
Glocestershir«; enjo3ring the rare felicity to 
see his son hold the Great Seal c 5 f England. 1 
believe he died in 1775 ;* having by a singular 
destiny which perhaps has no parallel in our 
History, outlived more than sixty years, the 
Princess who raised him to the Peerage. 

His son may probably be considered -rs the 
least able Lawyer to whom the Great Seal of 
this Country was confided, in the course of the 
eighteenth Century. For Lord King, who be¬ 
came Chancellor under George theFirst, though 
he survived his faculties, and is said to have 
drivelled on the Bench, originally displayed 
eminent parts ; which deservedly raised him 
from an obscure origin, his father having'been 
a Bookseller at Exeter, to that great Jegal 
Dignity. Yet, Lord Bathurst held his Office 
during seven or eight years; and I have been 
assured that his Decrees, while at the Head of 
the fiburt of Chancery, were in general re¬ 
garded by the Bar, as wse, just, and un¬ 
exceptionable. He was, of all the Members 
of the Cabinet, ihevnost advanced in age; 
nor' could he, like his father, boast of exemp- 
tSoo &Qm:>^e infirmities usually attendant 
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that peijod gf life. A degree of Caducity was 
visible-in hfs frame, and even his mind did not 
appear to be wholly exempt fiom. Decay. In 
Parliament, his Talents were rarely exerted ; 
but his unsullied Character, and moral QuaH* 
ties, entitled him to universal Respect. 

Tlie Earl of Dartmouth’, as Lord Privy 
Seal, in right of his Office filled a Seat in 
.the Cabinet. His near Affinity to Lord North, 
and that circumstance alone, placed him 
ostensibly in Administration; Lord Dart¬ 
mouth’s Mother haAung married, after her 
first husband’s Decease, the Earl of Guilford. 
In his public Character, whether, in or out 
of Parliament, he excited little or no share of 
general Attention. 

The Secretary at War, on the contrary, 
though possessing no place in the Cabinet, 
constituted an Object of universal Considera¬ 
tion, and attracted all Eyes towards him. 
Mr. Charles Jenkinson, since created Bajl of 
Liverpool occupied^ in 1781, that Employ, 
ment. Few persons in the course of this 
long and eventful Reign, ’have played so 
important a Part behihd the Curtain of. State. 
Ctill fewer Individuals have attain«d to vueli 
MM3 
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Eminence, personal as well as pplitipal, un¬ 
aided by the advantages of high Birth, n or of 
natural Connexions.- Descended from a very 
respectable Family, that had been raised to 
the Baronetage by Charles the Second in 
1661, his paternal Fortune was nevertheless 
of the most limited Description, when he 
commenced his career. But, his Talents 
soon dispersed the Clouds that attended the 
morning of his Life. They recomm,ended 
him to Lord Bute, then at the Head of the 
Treasury, who made Mr. Jenkinson his pri¬ 
vate Secretary; and through* that Nobleman 
he became personally known to the Sovereign. 
When Lord Bute "withdrew in 1763, from 
the post of First Minister, Mr. Jenkinson 
still continued to occupy the' same confi¬ 
dential employment under his Successor, 
George Grenville; nor M'as he displace/l till 
Lord Rockingham came into power, when 
Burke succeeded him in that situation. 
Those who supposed, or asserted, that a se¬ 
cret .Obmmunication was still maintained be¬ 
tween Lord Bute and the King ; as well 
as all those who chose to consider Lord 
Bute as the efficient, though concealed, Mover 
of the machine of Government j accused 
Mr. Jenkinson of forming the confidentksf* 
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Mediuna, through which that Intercourse 
was principally maintained. So delicate a 
Trust, if we assume its Existence, neces¬ 
sarily exposed him to popular Clainouv, as 
being equally unconstitutional in itself, and 
dangerous to the liberties of the British 
People. But, in proportion to the Obloquy 
that such an Imputation excited, was the 
resj)ect that it attracted- 

. As.Lord Bute gradually retired into the 
shade of private Life, and became insen¬ 
sibly forgotten, Mr. Jenkinson proportion- 
ably came forward in his own person, «nd on 
his own proper Merits. Throughout the 
whole period of Lord North’s Administra¬ 
tion, from 1770 down to 1782, his Inter¬ 
course with’the King, and eveA his Influ- 

•t » ^ 

ence oA'er the Royal Mind, were assumed 
to’ be constant, progressive, commensurate 
with, and sometimes paramount to, or sub¬ 
versive of, the Measures proposed l)y the 
First Minister. However difficult of j)roof 
such Assertions were, and however coAt/ary, 
as I believe, they ,Avere to Truth or fact, 
they did not operate the less forcibly on the 
Bulk of the Nation, an(f w'cre not less eagerly 
credited by Men of all Parties- _No Denials 
dh the i)art of Persons in pow'er, Could erase 
M M 4 
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the impression, which Newspapers apd Pam¬ 
phlets industriously circulated tUrough the 
Kingdom. la the House of Commons, where 
theii: Operation was widely felt j the Speakers 
in Opposition continually aflected to consider 
Lord North, together with the whole Ca¬ 
binet, as played on by unseen Agents, who 
alone possessed the Secret of State, and the 
real confidence of the Crown. They did not 
scruple even to designate Mr. Jenkinson as 
the Depositary of this mysterious and unde¬ 
fined influence; if not exclusively, yet in 
an eminent Degree. Of coarse, whenever 
he rose to speak, all Attention was absorbed 
by him, as being the supposed Oracle who 
knew, a: d might promulgate, those hidden 
Truths'of aState, in which Ministers them¬ 
selves, it was pretended, were not always 
allowed participate, and of which con¬ 
stituted the only certain channel. 

At this Time he was about Fifty-four Years 
of ag«, and in his person he rose above the 
common height. The expression of his Coun¬ 
tenance, I find it difficult to describe, as 
without having in his Face any Lines strongly 
marked, it was' not destitute of deep intelli¬ 
gence. Eeflection and Caution seemed te 
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be stanjped on every feature ; while his Eyes 
were jHSuaily, even in Conversation, directed 
downwards towards tlie, earthy Something 
impervious and inscrutable seemed to ac¬ 
company and to chifracterize his demeanour, 
which awakened Curiosity, while it repressed 
Enquiry. His Enemies asserted, that he re¬ 
sembled a dark Lanthorn'; and as much as 
the human figure or physiognomy can ever 
be supposed to oflcr such a strange Simila¬ 
rity, unquestionably it existed in him. Even 
the twinkling Motion of his Eyelids, which 
he half closed-from time to time in speaking, 
made the AUusion, however fanciful, more 
close and striking. His manners were polite, 
calm, and unassuming; grave, il' not cold; 
but not distant, without any, mixture of 
Pridh or ‘Affectation. In society, though 
reserved, he was not silent j and though 
guarded on certain Topics, communicative 
on ordinary Subjects. He always appeared as 
if desirous to disclaim, and to reject the Con¬ 
sideration, which he involuntarily attracted. 
It was not difficult, on a short Acquaintance, 
to discover that he had read Men, more than 
Books; and that his Education had been of 
an inferior, as well as limited kind. He 
xieither “manifeked the elegant 'Information 
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acquired by visiting foreign Countries, nor 
the classic Ideas and Images, deriVed from a 
Familiarity with the Productions of Anti¬ 
quity. Even his knowledge of modern His¬ 
tory, was rather financial and commercial, 
than general or critical. But, in Recom- 
pence for these Deficiencies, he possessed 
more useful and solid Attainments, calculated 
to raise their Possessor in Life. 

No Man in official situation, was supposed 
to understand better the principles of Trade, 
Navigation, Manufactures, and Revenue. He 
had written and published on those Subjects, in 
a Manner that sufficiently proved his profound 
Acquaintance with them. Supple, patient, 
mild, laborious, persevering, attentive to im- 
prove the favourable Occasions which present¬ 
ed themselves, and always cool, he never lost 
the Ground that he had once gained. As a 
Speaker in the House of Commons, he rose 
seldom, unless called out by particular Cir¬ 
cumstances ; nor, when on his legs, did he 
ever weary the Patience of his Auditors. No 
ray of Wit, Humour, or Levity, pervaded 
his Speeches. Hfe neither introduced into 
them Metaphor^, Digressions, nor Citations. 
All was fiact and Business. His language 
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had nothirig in it animated or elevated. 
Scarcely ’^as it, indeed, always correct, or 
exempt from some little •Inelegances of Dic¬ 
tion. But if never was defective ii\ the 
Essentials of Perspicuity, Brevity, and tho¬ 
rough Information. He used to remind me 
of a Man crossing a Torrent on Stones ; and 
so carefully did he place his Eoot at eveiy 
Step, as never once to wet his Shoe. I have 
seen .him, before a crowded House, acquit 
himself with wonderful Dexterity, while Secre¬ 
tary at War, when officially addressing Par¬ 
liament. Such” Qualifications, even indepen¬ 
dent of the supposed Favt)r of the Sovereign, 
necessarily rendered liim an Object of Re¬ 
spect and of Attention to eveiy Party. 

Rigby, sole Paymaster of the Forces, occu- 
piedk scarcely an inferior Place to Jenkinson, 
in the public Estimation.* As if he had 
meant to shew, that he acted indejiendently 
of Ministers, he never sat on the Government 
side of the House; but he did not oq that 
Account give the less unqualified Support to 
Administration. When in his Place, he was 
invariably habited in *a ftill dressed suit of 
Cloaths, commonly, of' a purple or dark colour, 
Vithout'Lace or Embroidery, close buttoned, 

10 
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with his Sword thrust through the pockets 
His Countenance was very expressive, bt’t not 
of Geniusstill lesstdid it indicate Timidity 
or Modesty. AU the Comforts of the Pay- 
Office seemed to be eloquently depictured 
in it; and the “ Lumen purpureum’* which 
beamed from his Features, ser\^ed as a Com¬ 
ment on the Text of “ Junius,” when he 
panegyrizes the Duke of Bedford’s solitary 
Protection of “ blushing Merit” in Mr. Rigby’s 
person. His manner, rough, yet frank, bold, 
but manly, admirably set off whatever senti¬ 
ments he uttered in Pai'liament. Like Jenkin- 
son, he borrowed neither from antient, nor 
from modern Authors. His Eloquence was al- 
together lus own, simple, strong, and natural; 
addressed, Pot to the Fancy, but* to the plain 
Comprehension of his Hearers. "Whatever he 
meant, he expressed indeed without Cirpum- 
locution, or Declamation. There was a happy 
Audacity about his Forehead, which must 
have been the gift of Nature: Art could 
never attain to it by any Efforts. He seemed 
neither to fear, nor even to respect the House, 
whose composition he well knew; and to the 
Members of which Assembly, he never ap¬ 
peared to give Credit for any portion of 
Virti»\ Patriotism, or Public Spirit. Far froiK* 
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concealing^jthese Sentiments, lie insinuated, 
QT e ygffi j>rbnouncecl them, without Disguise ; 

’ ai^* from his Lips they iieithdik excited sur¬ 
prize, nor eyen commonly awakened Repre¬ 
hension. 

If Jenkinson might be esteemed the secret 
Oracle, to whom all those Men denominated 
the King’s Friends, constantly looked for 
•directibn in difficult Cases, such as occa¬ 
sionally arose; Rigby was the avowed Stan¬ 
dard round which they rallied. Their Num¬ 
bers were corfsiderable, though differently 
reported; and they were supposed by no 
Means to take their Directions implicitly on 
all Occasions, from the Treasury. “ Junius” 
treats them ■’ with his accustomed Severity. 
“ Ministers,^’ says he, when speaking of 
Parliament, “ are no long'jr the public Ser- 
“ vants of the State, but \lhe private Do- 
“ mestics of the Sovereign. \One particular 
“ Class of Men are pennitted to call them- 
** selves the King’s Friends, as if the b»jly of 
“ the People were the King’s enemies: or 
« as if His Majesty looked for a Resource or 
« Consolation in the Attachment of a few 
** Favourites, against the general Contempt 

and iJetestation of his Subjects# Edward 
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and Richard the Second, made the same 
“ Distinction between the collectrve B<?dy of 
“ the People^’ and •a contemptible ?arty dyho 
“ surrounded the TJirone.” 'As they grew 
up and encreased with the American Wai', so 
with its Termination, they seemed to become 
extinct. After Pitt’s victory over “ the Co- 
“ alition,” and the Convocation of a new 
Parliament in 1784, the King’s Friends were 
found in every part of the House of^ Com-, 
mons. But, it was not so in 1781, under 
Lord North, when Jenkinson and Rigby were 
supposed, however erroneously, to be more 
in the teal Secret of the Crown, than the 
First Minister himself. A very select Party 
usually adjourned to the Pay Office, after late 
Evenings iw the House of Commons, where 
the good Cheer and the Claret, obliterated all 
painful Recollectmns connected with public 
Affairs. 

The post of Treasurer of the Navy was 
occupied by Mr. Wclborc Ellis, whom we 
have since seen, after ostensibly filling the 
Office of Colonial Secretary of State, lor a 
few Weeks, on*’ the Resignation of Lord 
George Germain, raised in the Winter of 
Life, by JVIr. Pitt, like so many other i**-. 
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dividuals* to the rank of a British Peer, 
migfit be considei'ed as the Nestqr of 
Ministry, and of»^h»^ouse of Com¬ 
mons. In^his Figure, Manner, and J^eport- 
ment, the very essence of Form, he regularly 
took his place on the Treasury Bench, dressed 
in all Points as if he had been going to the 
Drawing Room at St. James’s. His Eloquence 
was of the same description as himself precise, 
grave, and constrained; unilluminated by 
Taste, and calculated to convince, more than 
to exhilarate, or electrify his Audience. The 
respect due td his age, character, and employ¬ 
ment, rather than the force or novelty of his 
arguments, commonly secured him a patient 
hearing ; but he was neither listened to with 
Enthusiasrrt, nor regi’ctted, when he ceased to 
exert his abilities in support of the Measures of 
Administration. 

The Attorney General, \^llace, as well as 
Mansfield, Solicitor Generai^^-e men of ac¬ 
knowledged talents, ParliamciAar^^ “po less 
tlian Professional., But it might be esteemed 
in some degree their misfortune, that having 
recently succeeded twb persons so eminent as 
Thurlow and .Wedderburn, *the House could 
•not avoid judging of tjiem more*by .compari- 
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son with their predecessors, than by their-own 
intrinsic merit. Both the Attorney -'.'pd 
Solicitor Gener&:i'’'.Ve.'£?' moreover obscured ft* 
the superior Energy that characterized Mr. 
Dundas, then Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
and since created Viscount Melville. His 
figure tall, manly, and advantageous; his 
Countenance, open, cheerful, and expres¬ 
sive, prejudiced in his favor. Neither the 
Scotticisms with which his Speeches abound¬ 
ed, nor an Accent peculiarly Northern, as 
well as uncouth, could prevent his assuming 
and maintaining that place ih the Minis¬ 
terial ranks, to which his pre-eminent parts 
entitled him. These very defects of Elo¬ 
cution or of Diction, by the ludicrous effect 
that they produced, became often ‘ converted 
into advantages; as they unavoidably operated 
to force a smile iron' his bitterest Opponents,’ 
and chequered witf momentary good humor, 
the Personalities of Debate. The apparent 
frankness of 1'?^ manner, which formed a 
striking'coiitr'..3t with Jenkinson, conciliated 
or disarmed in some measure those, whose 
political opinions were most adverse to Go¬ 
vernment. Never did any man conceal 
deeper views of’every kind, under the ap¬ 
pearance of“carfciess inattention to self-in-^ 
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tere^ Ifi'liitn was exemplified the remark, 
n^K *Ars cst and the 

seeming want of caution or artifice in lus or- 
dinary^intercourse, Capacitated him for con¬ 
tending successfully with men of more ha¬ 
bitual reserve. His voice, strong and sonorous, 
enabled him to surmount the noise of a popu¬ 
lar Assembly, and almost to command atten- 
•>tion,,at moments of the greatest clamor or 
impatience. Far from shunning the post of 
danger, he always seemed to court, it; and 
was never deterred from stepping forward to 
the assistance of Ministers, by the violence of 
Opposition, by the Unpopularity of the Mea¬ 
sure to be defended, or by the Difficulty of 
the Attempt. His Speeehes, abla, animated, 
and 'argumfintative, were delivered without 
Hesitation, and unembarr»se‘d.*'»by any Ti¬ 
midity. If they displayed Ornaments of 
Style, and no Beauties of Composition, it 
was impossible to accuse therlf any Defi¬ 
ciency in sterling Sense, or in ^^li^bility. 
•He was, indeed, without excepting Xord 
George Germain himself, the most powerful 
Auxiliary whom Lord North could boast of 
possessing in the Lower House* Though ele- 
v^ed in 4 he Trammels of Scotch*^urispru- 
dence, and long accustomed to plead at the 
VOL. I. N N 
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Bar of that Country, j his Mind,-whicb^jlis- 
dained so conffifiiilf 'n,''’S>)here of Action, pfrS- 
pelled him to try his Force bp a greater 
Theatre. Animated by this Resolution, he 
quitted the Study of Law, for the career 
of Politics; and in Defiance of every Im¬ 
pediment, ventured to seek Fortune in 
an English House of Commons. Conscious 
of his own intellectual Powers, and gjuided 
by a profound, but well-regulated Ambi¬ 
tion, he already aspired to Oifices and Si¬ 
tuation?. seemingly beyond "the Pale of his 
legal Profession. India, he thought, and 
wisely thought, opened to him a Field worthy 
of his talents; and the state of Danger, as 
well as of Disorder, into which -those exten¬ 
sive Dominions had been thrown, by the 
Mismanagement i.r Incapacity of the ,Ear,t- 
India Company’s Servants, particularly on the 
coast of Corctnandel, necessarily brought 
their Affairs Hotler Parliamentary Discussion. 
The Oe-!;^sl5in was favourable, and he availed 
himself of it with Promptitude and Decision. 
Placed soon afterwards at the Head of a 
Secret Committee, appointed to enquire into 
the Causes of the Wav existing in the Car¬ 
natic; he • there laid the Foundation of the 
Power which we have since seen him exer- 
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cisa ts a Sinister of tVigft UepJwtWient, under' 
tn^^doTm^^ration of during many 

successive l^cars. lixpensive from njitural 
Character, always Wending Conviviality with 
Business, and regardless of Money, except 
as constituting the Source of Enjoyment; be 
never failed to form one of the festive Party 
which met at the Pay-Office. Closely con- 
"nectg^l* in Politics, no less than by Habits 
of Lite and private Friendship, with Kigby j 
they might be said to act indeed, in secret 
Unison, and to lend each other a .mutual 
Assistance on every Occasion. - 

The two Secretaries of the Treasury occu¬ 
pied a very different place in the scale of Mi- 
nist^ial importance, under Lord North’s Ad- 
hainistration. Sir Grey Ccii oj>vjvas confined 
to the mere Official dutie hislfost; but 
Robinson might be consider.. '1 asjn^ of the 
most essential Functionaries the ExeCHlive 
Government. 1 knew him ini^f^■'♦eljf, both 
in, and out of Office. A Native of the CSdy’sty 
of Westmoreland, descended from an obscure 
family, and unadorned,witK any accomplish¬ 
ments of Education, he neverthgless displayed 
jpany qualifications that fitted him admirably 
for his situation. He 'possessed solid judg- 
N N 3 
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Juent, combriiGv, \uji.h unaffected ^ahd e-Tfjci- 
liating manner^^P,7a'u.S‘'^pable of vcjreat appli¬ 
cation, and by no means wanted djcision. 

On bim devolved that delicate and most 
important Departnient, then known by the 
denomination of The Management of the flouse 
if Commons: a Branch of Administration un¬ 
fortunately interwoven with, and insep^vcable 
from, the Genius of the British Constitution ; 
perhaps, of every Form of Government in 
which l^emocracy, or jiopular Bepresentation, 
makes arf essential ]>art. Towards the close 
of an unfortunate War, when the Ministry 
was threatened with annual, or almost monthly 
Dissolution, gind when a numerous Opposition 
acquired strength, in proportion to the Na-. 
tional misforttt'iS i «|this management required- 
unceasing, Robinson was the De- 

positorv, ol thc;'^ ‘ T/rre rouge," where were 
sup^j./sed, or,^(,{aorted to be contained, the 
'xNames,q|t^,^oe Members of one, if not of 
l^oth, Jiouses of Parliament, who w'ere re¬ 
tained by, and devoted-to, the Administration. 
But, it was not onl}' i,n the secret Arrange¬ 
ments of Official eBusiness, that he manifested 
dexterity and energy of Character. He more-, 
than once exercised with equal ability and 
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thi Functiony^'^Wgller Offices of 
|fete. I^^as the Refusal of 

Lord W^rhouth, then Secretary for the 
Soutljern Department j counter-signed the 
Secret Orders, vvliich were sent out to 
Madras, on the 14 th of^April, 1778 , by the 
Chajj:man and Deputy Chairman of the East 
India Company, authorizing the immediate 
Attack of Pondicherry. To the manly de¬ 
cision of this timely Measure, embraced by 
Lord North at a moment when the war with 
France, thou^gh inevitable and in}|)ending, 
was not actually commenced; we owed the 
Capture of that important Settlement, the 
chief Establishment of the Enemy on the Co¬ 
romandel Coast, which gave us«.n Ascendant 
ov?r the* French, during the whole future 
CQiirse of Hostilities in Iri«ta2 
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